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PREFACE. 


—— |~a>-ee | ———— 


Tue period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the 
press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the correc- 
tions and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 


The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers; while 
the report on the Census of 1851 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and the whole 
of Chap. VI (Towns), have been forthe most part supplied by the 
Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A of Chap. III (Statistics of Popu- 
laion) has been taken from the Census Report. But with these excep- 
tions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost if not quite 
verbally from Mr. Ibbetson’s report on the southern parganahs,* and 
from the volume of extracts from old Settlement Reports of the 
Thanesar District. These latter afford very inadequate material for 
an account of that portion of the district to which they relate. 


No better or fuller material, however, was either available or pro- 
curable within the time allowed. But when the settlement operations 
now in progress are finished, a second and more complete edition of this 
Gazetteer will be prepared; and meanwhile the present edition will 
serve the useful purpose of collecting and publishing in a systematic 
form, information which had before been scattered, and in part unpub- 


lished. 


The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Major 
Roberts and Messrs. Benton and Douie and by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment so far as regards the canals of the district. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which 
has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed 
system of transliteration. 


The final edition, though compiled by the Editor, has been pre- 
pared for and passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 


THE Epiror. 


* 


Arne Note.—Mr. Ibbetson’s text has very often been modified by the district authorities, especially in 
etails, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THEE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


The KarnAl district is the most northern of the three districts 
of the Dehli division, and lies between north latitude 29°9’ and 30°11’, 
aud east longitude 76°13’ and 77°16.’ It consists of a tract of plain 
country of somewhat irregular shape, lying on the right bank of 
the Jamné4, including a portion of the valley of that river, and 
stretching away westwards across the Suruswatf and Ghagar into 
the Eastern Plains of the Panj&b. It may be roughly compared 
to a square, with its south-western corner cut off as belonging to 
the Native State of Jind, and with the addition of a broad projection 
running up from its north-western corner northwards tow Patiala, 
It also includes 45 outlying villages scattered about Patiala territory, 
the furthest of which, Budlad§4, is 101 miles distant from head-quarters. 
Its average length and breadth are 54 and 50 miles; its greatest 
dimension measured along the diagonal from Rattan Kheri on the 
Ghagar to Rakasahraé on the Jamna is 80 miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Patidl4 State and the Ambdla& district, on the 
east by the river Jamna, which separates it from the Sahfranpur, 
Muzaffarnagar and Meerut districts of the North-Western Provinces, 
on the south by the district of Dehli, and on the west by the Rohtak 
district and the Native States of Jind and Patidlé. It is divided 
into three tahsils, of which that of P&nfpat includes the southern, 
that of Karnal the central and north-eastern, and that of Kaithal 
the western and north-western portions of the district. The Kaithal 
fahsil forms a-sub-division in independent charge of an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner stationed at Kaithal as his head-quarters. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several 
tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the 
opposite page. The district contains three towns of more than 10,000 
souls as follows :— 

Panipat ats se ae eid 25,022 


Karnal oe oa ian us 23,133 
Kaithal ; 14,754 


The administrative head-quarters are at Karnél, situated in the 
eastern edge of the district, 5 miles from the river, and upon the 
Grand Trunk Road 47 miles from Ambalé and 73 from Delhi. 
Karnal stands 21st in order of area and 14th in order of population 
among the 32 districts of the Province, comprising 2-25 per cent, 
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of the total area, 3°31 per cent. of the total population, and 3:21 per 


cent. of the urban population of British territory. 
The latitude, longitude and height in feet ahove the sea of the 


eos) «Ec tpel places in the 
Town, | N. Latitude. |B. Longitude.) Jo ievel. | district are shown in the 
=— Sa margin. 
Karnal 29°42 7? 509 The district is every- 
Hocts ote eee | ‘sor| Where flat, and lies about 
ee ee 780 feet above the sea, the 
* Approximate. 


height probably nowhere 
differing from this figure by more than some 30 feet. The whole 
formation is alluvial, kankar being the nearest approach to stone, 
and blue micaceous sand being found everywhere, though at 
varying depths. The distance of the water table from the surface 
is inuch affected by the canal and the river. In their vicinity 
it is seldom greater than 15 feet, and often not more than two 
or three feet. In the sowth of Kaithal the depth is as much as 
140 feet; on the water shed of the Ghagar and Suruswati and 
also between the canal and Chautang the depth is from 30 to 
35 feet. There is no real clay, the soil varying from stiff loam to 
pure sand. The stiffest loam is found in the hone: and drainage 
lines, where the action of the water has washed out the sandy 
particles: it is locally known as ddékar, and is differentiated by the 
clods not crumbling in the hand. The sandiest soil is known as 
bhir or bhida ;it isfound in the riverain tract, chiefly in patches 
lying in the beds of old river channels;and also occasionally on the 
water-shed, where it would seem to have been collected by the wind. 
It includes all soils that do not form clods under the plough. 
Intermediate soils are classed as rausli, aud vary in quality between 
the two extremes. Another common division is into magra and 
«uhr. The former is the higher land where rain does not lie and 
the soil is light;the latter the depressions in which the rice is 
grown, and where the soil is heavy loam. 


The tract is divided into two parts by the great backbone of 
Northern India, which separates the water system of the Indian 
Qcean from that of the Bay of Bengél. This water-shed runs north 
and south at a distance of from six to twelve miles from the river, 
and is almost imperceptible to the eye. It runs close under the 
city of Karnal and thence follows the line of the most eastern of the 
new caual Réjbahas (No. IV). To the east of, and generally within a 
mile or two of the water-shed, lies the bank which marks the western 
limit of the excursions of the Jamnd. All to the east of this bank is 
knownasthe Khéadar, and is a lowlying riverain tract, with light soil and 
water close to the surface, and largely in the hands of industrious 
cultivators. It is bounded to the east by the broad sandy bed in 
which the river runs;and the Jamndé has swept over the whole — 
of it within comparatively recent times. The drop at the bank is 
often ten or twelve feet ; and the land immediately below the bank 
is usually somewhat lower than that at the river edge. The general 
slope suuthward is about one-and-a-half feet per mile. There 1s little 
heavy jungle except on the upper portions of the river where the banks 
are fringed with jhdu : but date palms and mango groves abound, 
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other trees are scattered about profusely, and the luxuriant cultiva- Chapter I, A. 
tion and the frequent wells make the Khadar perhaps the prettiest ares 
part of the district. 

All west of the Khadar bank is.called the Bangar. But it is = The Bangar.. 
divided into two parts by a well-marked drop which runs from near 
Karnal in the north-east to the south-west corner of the district, and 
is defined almost exactly by the Hansi road, which runs along its crest, 
and the Rohtak branch canal which flows below it. This drop and 
the Khddar bank, already referred to, meet a little above the town of 
Karnal, and it is the triangular tract that lies between them that is 
more especially known as the Bangar (proper), in contradistinction to 
the Nardak or high tract beyond the drop.* It is watered by the 
Western Jamn& Canal almost throughout its area. The soil, where 
not rendered barren by salts or swamp, is stiff and fertile, and it is 
in the hands of industrious agricultural castes. The general slope is 
about one-and-a-half feet per mile southwards, and one foot per mile 
westwards, the slopedecreasing as you go south. Where the Bdngar, 
Nardak and Khadar meet near Karnal, the Nardak drop splits up into 
several steps which lead imperceptibly from the Nardak to the Khadar, 
so that the Bangar does not really extend north of Karnaél. There is 
not much timber in the Bangar. Its soil marks a transition between 
the stitf loam of the Nardak and the light sandy soil of the trans- 
Ghagar country, Budléda, knownas the Jangal Des. Mango 
groves are not uncommon, but other trees are thinly scattered about. 
As the neighbours say, land is so scarce and valuable that the very 
ridges between the fields are set up on edge; and the Bdngar tract is 
for the most part a sheet of cultivation, interspersed with great swamps 
and large barren plains covered with saline efflorescence. In-the new 
settlement the Indri parganah is divided into Khédar, Bangar and. 
Nardak. The Bangar is the tract between the canal and Chautang 
where well cultivation is more extensive and the soil better than the 
Nardak beyond the Chautang. In these two tracts, however, the 
people themselves, though they recognise the difference of the soils, 
do not distinguish Bangar from Nardak by name. 

To the north and west of the drop, described in the last para- § The Nardak. 

raph, lies the Nardak, another name for the Kurukshetré, or battle- 
fold of the Pandavas and Kauravas of the Mahabhdrat, which lay on 
this great plain. It consists ofa high table-land which runs away with. 
ever-increasing aridity towards the prairies of Haridén& which are 
locally known as the Bégar. Its limits may be defined bv a line 
drawn from Thanesar to Tik, thence to Sufidon in J{nd, thence to 
Karn4l, and from Karnél round again to Thanesar.. To the west of 
the Nardak is the Kaithal Bangar, including some 90 villages of 
the Kaithal and Kuthen> =.» s.ahs.. The Béngar tract extends as far 
as the Ghagar. In the extreme south-western: corner the canal 
irtigates its skirts; in the Indrf parganah on the immediate edge of 
the Khadar the country is exactly what the Béngar proper would be 
were it deprived of canal irrigation ; while in the northern portion of 
the Kaithal tahsil, presently to be described, the Ghagar and its 
tributary the Suruswati, annually flood the country locally called the 


Descriptive. 


* Bangar is locally used with a purely relative meaning, for higher and more arid 
Sind. Thus a village in the Khadar will call a high-lying portion of its area, ite Bangar. 
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Naili. To the north of the Naili tract is the Andarwar, or the 
villages between the influence of the Suruswati floods and the Ghagar. 
To the north of the Ghagar is the Powadh,a rich country witha light 
loam soil. But the central and by far the greater portion of the table- 
land is a high arid tract, with water at great depths, having little more 
than a quarter ofits area cultivated and hardly any of it irrigated, and 
being largely occupied by cattle-grazing Rajputs. The general slope of 


. this tract is about two feet ina mile southwards. and the same westwards, 


the slope decreasing as you gosouth. The Nardak is conspicuously a 
grazing country, consisting of large open plains covered with various 
grasses and separated by dence belts of dhak and other small 
trees. The large trees are almost entirely of the fig tribe. The 
uniformity of the grassy glades is broken by local hollows (dabar) 
fringed by trees, in which water collects and produces a dence growth 
of coarse water-grasses, and by cultivation, which is confined almost 
entirely to the drainage lines and other lowlying land. Thejungle is 
in places almost inpenetrable; and in a good season the scenery 1s 
exceedingly park-like and pretty, especially when the dhax and katr 
are In flower. 


The Nardak between Karndl and Kaithal is unbroken save by 
the wholly insignificant Nai Nadi, and the petty stream of the 
Chautang. But some seven miles north of Kaithal the traveller enters 
upon the valley of the Suruswati, beyond which again at a distance 
of some 8 miles lies the Ghagar. These two streams meet just 
beyond the border of the district. Both are of discontinuous flow ; 
but the floods of the rainy season are of considerable volume, and 
are, at least in the case of the Suruswati, forced over the banks of the 
stream, itself often too small to wholly contain them, by rude dams 
constructed by the villagers. Thus during the rains a broad strip of 
country on the left bank of the Suruswat{, and onthe mght the 
whole country up to the Ghagar watershed, which is roughly defined 
by a line drawn from Agandh in Chilia to Isahak in Pehawa, are 
periodically inundated ; while near their junction the country is often 
under water for days together, and large jhils are permanent features. 
The tract thus flooded is known as the Nelf ; the soil 1s for the most 
part stiff, and yields fine crops of rice, gram, and barley, and wheeled 
traffic is impossible. The Suruswati valley is well wooded and highly 
cultivated ; but for a few miles north of the Suruswati, an excess 
of moisture has often cevered the country with coarse water-grasses 
of little value save as pasture for buffaloes. Beyond this, on the 
watershed, the soil is poor, but the cultivation is exceedingly thnifty and 
good. Further on, towards the Ghagar the jungle again becomes 
thick, but is quite unlike the Suruswati jungle and consists of ‘air 
kikar, dhak, and thorny scrub. 

The Jamné& meets the district at Chaugdnwa, and thence forms 
its eastern boundary for 73 miles till it passes on to the Dehli district. 
Its bed varies from half-a-mile to a mile in width, of which the cold 
weather stream only occupies a few hundred yards. The bed is of 
course sandy throughout, and the subsiding floods leave sand banks 
which change annually. The banks vary immensely in character. 
Where the river has at one time swept over the spot where the bank 
now stands the edge is low and sandy ; where, on the other hand, the 
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stream has gone round the piece of land which now forms the bank, 
the latter is perpendicular and often 20 to 30 feet high. Inthe south- 
ern portion of its course the banks are for the most part high and 
well defined. Generally speaking, the shelving banks are cultivated ; 
they yield, however, a minimum of produce. The higher banks are 
fringed with dense jhdéu jungle on the upper portion of the stream. 
But from Panipat downwards they are cultivated upto the very 
edge ; and their fall often means ruin to individual landowners, 
The Jamnd is by no means so capricious in its course as are the 
Panjab rivers, The present tendency of the river is very slightly to 
the eastwards ; and it has within the last few years, changed its channel 
just below Karnal, so that six villages formerly lying to the east of it 
are now included in the Karnal district. Its present action is almost 
wholly for bad. Its floods deposit sand for the most part ; and the 
thin skim of loam that sometimes covers it requires a long course of 
self-sown jhau befora it is worth cultivating. 


The Khé&dar, especially in the northern part, is much cut 
up by old river channels (khdld), and when the Jamné is in flood, the 
water passes down these channels into the lower land and does much 
harm by flooding the fields, The largest of these channels runs almost 
directly under the Khddar bank, and is known as the Barhi Nadi, or 
Ganda& Nalé&. It receives the drainage of the Bangar east of the 
watershed, and often swamps the countrv round. In the Bangar the 
principal drainage is that running under the Nardak drop and occupied 
by the main canal, and, in its lower course, by the Rohtak branch. Minor 
local drainages intersect the area between this and the watershed, and 
se bee into this main drainage ; but they are very broad and shallow, 
and are often only perceptible by their effect upon the cultivation. In 
the Nardak there are two main streams, the Chautang and the Naf Nadf 
(or narrow creek). The Chautang* cuts off a small corner from the 
north-west of the tract ; and passing on to the south-west, is taken up 
by the Hansf Canal, which occupies its lower bed all the way to Hans 
and Hissdr. Insome parts there is a good deal of cultivation on its banks; 
but they are for the most parts fringed by dense jungle, in which a 
leopard was shot in 1871. Its bed is, like the surrounding country, of 
stiff loam ; its depth 6 feet at the most. For a considerable part of its 
upper course the channel is so straight and the banks so clean, that. 
it has been thought to have been artificially made and to have formed 
part of the old Imperial canal system. The Naf Nadi is a spill from 
the Chautang, which it leaves above Tardorf in parqanah Indrf{, and, 


flowing in a south-westerly direction through the middle of the Nardak, 


joins the Rohtak Canal in the extreme south-west corner of the district, 
or rather used todo so until the Hansi Canal was taken across it. 
Both these streams flow only after heavy rain ; and in both the water- 
shed is immediately to the west of the channel. The floods of both are 
utilised for cultivation. Small local drainages intersect the catch- basins, 
and may be traced by the cultivation which follows their course. 


* This stream is identified by St. Martin with the ancient Drishadvati. Manu 
makes the Kurkshetra lie outside the Suruswati and Drishadvati Dodb, - while the 
Mahabharat places it between the two rivers. The Chautang is very commonly 


identified with the Ghayar; and by others including General Cunningham, with 
the Rakshi, 
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Between the Chautang and Siwan there-are: no drainages. of any 
importance. But in the north-west corner of the district, where it 
projects in the shape of a narrow neck between Patidl& territory 
and the district of Amb&ld, several streams cross it.. Taking these 
in their order from the north the first is the Patialé Nadi, so-called from: 
the fact of its flowing under the walls. of the capital city of 
Patialé. This stream only passes through the extreme corner of. 
the district and jeins the Ghagar a few miles beyond the border.. 
The Ghagar is the largest and most important of these streams. It 
enters the district at the village of Arnauli, where it is locally called. 
the Untsarwali, and, running westwards, is joined. by several. natural 
lines of drainage on its passage. Its bed is broken inte: numerous 
channels, of which the beds are deep and very clearly marked—. 
a fact which renders its diversion a matter of some surprise. On the 
confines of the district, the river turns south, skirts the border for- 
some distance, and then strikes off into Patidl4. There is a ferry 
over the Ghagar at Titand in the extreme north of the district,. 
but boats are required only. for a few months in the year; for after 
the close of the rains the river gradually dies away, till at the. 
beginning of the summer it becomes completely dry,. occasional. 
swamps and pools of water alone remaining. 


The sacred Sarsut{ (Suruswatf) enters the district some 10 miles. 
further south and runs nearly due west across. the district into: 
Patidlé territory, where it soon joins the Ghagar. It is a more con- 
siderable river within the confines of Karnél than in. the main part 
of its course through the Amb4lé district, being swelled by its junction. 
with the Markandé, ashort distance above the town of Pehow& The. 
bed of the river is deep and well defined. There isa boat ferry over 
the Suruswat{ at Sothd, but the river is so full as to require a boat 
for a few months only in the year, and, when. at its height, is too. 
rapid to allow of crossing except by an inflated “ massax.” 

At P lar Magra are the remains of an old bridge. It must 
have been at this point that Timéar crossed the: Suruswat{ on his way 
to Dehli. According to Elliot he crossed the Ghagar at Kotila or- 
Kubila, a mistake for Gula, whero there-is.amold. bridge the build-. 
ing of which is ascribed to Todar Mal. Throughout the. northern 
portion of the district, in various directions, there are traces of 
ancient canal cuts from the Ghagar and the Suruswati. Large 

uantities of water are at present wasted, which bya restoration of 
these cuts might be turned to most profitable account both for the- 
cultivators and for the Government. 


The drainage of the central portion of the district finds its way 
into the Chautang. To the east of this the country falls towards the 
Jamn&, and the Western Jamné Canal and its minor branches, cutting 
the lines of drainage at right angles, cause extensiveswamping. (See- 
also in appendix). Thus the canals are fringed by an almost continuous. 
series of jhfls of large extent, many of which retain water throughout the- 
year. They are not of sufficient importance to be dignified by the name- 
of lakes, but are of quite sufficient size very seriously to diminish the 
capabilities of the villages on whose lands they trench. The land on 
the edges is extensively cultivated with rice, and, when the water 
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neither rises so high as to drown the young plant, nor falls so low as 
to leave it to dry up, heavy crops are obtained. So again, near the 
confluence of the Ghagar and Suruswati, extensive swamps are formed 
which cover a large area, It is contemplated to drain some of these, 
and the drainage cuts are now in hand. 


The Depaty Commissioner gives @ list of the largest jhils as 
follows :— 


1.—Parsan jhil near the town of Kunjpurdé,5 to 6 miles long, 
‘and some 200 yards broad. This is five feet deep in most places. 


2.—Déhé-Bazid&é jhil near Karnal city, some 3 miles in 
the direction towards Dehli. This is merely a morass, but in the 
rains it becomes 24 miles long and some 400 yards in breadth. 
When the water clears off, the soil is utilizedin some measure for 
‘cultivation. 


3.—Nohré 7hil 3 miles to the north-west of Panipat, about two 
miles long and one mile broad. In the rains this is 6 feet deep, and 
throughout the entire year the ground is marshy. 

4.—Sher& jhil 3 miles west. of Nohrdé, one mile long, 4 mile 
broad, and 2 feet deep. 


5.—Béholi, close by Shera, } of a mile long, 4 a mile wide, and 
about 7 feet deep. The ground here is always marshy. A portion of 
the soil is occasionally used by cultivators. 
6.—The Begampur ghil - on the canal, as are the previous 
five. 


7.—The Dailéna jhil 
8.—The Mandi jAil 


9—Main jhil between Kaithal and Chika. 
10.—Lallf jhil close to the above, covered with water for 8 months. 


11.—Between Kaithal and Chika, some 14 miles of the country 
is converted into a swamp in the rains. 


12.—The Kachwé hil, of no great size, near Karnal. 
13.—Singoha in Karnal parganah, close to the canal. 
14.—The Ami lake, a small sheet of water. 


15.—Chaugaun4, a morass formed by the escape of the water of 
the Jamna in the extreme north-eastern portion of the district. 


The Western Jamn4& Canal * enters this district from Ambalé 
about 25 miles north-east of Karnal. It flows through to the Khaédar 
low lands up to a point 4 miles below Karnal, where the Grand Trunk 
Road crosses it by an old Mughal (Badshahi) bridge, and the canal 
itself enters the Bangar. From this point it holds a south-west course 
for some 18 miles till, near the village of Rer, the Hans{ branch 
strikes off westwards vid Safidon, aud, occupying the bed of the luwer 
Chautang, flows on to Hansf and Hiss4r. From Rer the Dehii Branch 
runs south to Dehli. About ten miles below Rer, another branch 
strikes off south westwards towards Rohtak, and a few miles beyond 
this, just upon the confines of the district, a third branch goes to 


* The history of this canal is given at length in the Provincial volume of the 
Gazetteer series, See also Appendix to the present work, 
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Butdnd. All of these branches are used for irrigation in the district, 
and channels from one or another of them penetrate to all parts of the 
tract described as the lower Bdngar. It would appear that the canal 
was first taken to Hénsi by Firoz Shah in 1355 a. D., and carried 
on to Hissdér next year; and that he took shard, or 10 per cent. on 
the yield of the irrigation as water-rate. But it very quickly ceased 
to run as a canal; for Taimdr, in 1398, must have crossed its channel 
between Panipat and Kaithal; and his very minute itinerary makes 
no mention of it; while Babar, 200 years later, expressly stated that 
there were no canals west of the Jamnd. In Akbar’s time Shahabul- 
din ‘Ahmad Khan, Governor of Dehli, repaired it. In 1648 Shéh 
Jahdn again set it in order, and carried it on to Dehli for his Lal 
Qilah. In 1739 N&dir Sh&h found it in full flow; but it must have 
ceased to run almost immediately after this, in the terrible times 
that followed his invasion; and when we took the country in 1805 it 
had long silted up almost entirely. 


In 1815 its restoration was begun; and the Dehli branch was 
opened in 1820, since which date its irrigation has steadily extended. 
An account of the growth of irrigation and of the attendant evils is 
given in the Appendix while the history of the canal as a whole is 
fully described in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer. The effect 
of the canal for good and evil upon the tract which it traverses has 
been great beyond description. While it has brought prosperity to 
the people as a whole, and has saved them from the horrors of 
famine which will presently be described, it has partly by its fault 
alignment, but perhaps even more by placing within their reac 
water which they had not the wisdom or the knowledge to use 
sparingly, brought ruin to too many. The description given in the 
Appendix will show how terrible that ruin has been. In 1867 it was 
decided to realign the canal and its distributaries; but for various 
reasons the scheme hung fire, and even now (1883) the new line 
is not complete, though a portion of it is running, and the system of 
distributaries has been to a great extent remodelled. 


The average rain-fall at Karndl is 28 inches, and at Pdnipat is 

23} inches. The fall rapidly decreases as we go southwards, and still 
more rapidly in a north-westerly direction towards the Kaithal high- 
lands. The average Nardak rain-fall is certainly not more than 18 
inches. The Khadar receives the most plentiful and most frequent 
rain, many local showers following the course of the river. Table 
No. IIT shows in tenths of an inch the total 


ae gener an rain-fall registered at each of the rain-gauge 
—___—_—_| | stations in the district for each year, from 
1962-63. 352 1866-67 to 1882-83. The fall at head- 
es 251 quarters for the four preceding years is 
se shown inthe margin. The distribution of 


the rain-fall throughout the year is shown 
in Tables Nos. IIIA and IIIB, and in more detail in the 
figures inserted below; while the average temperatures for each 
month from 1870 to 1873 are shown below in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Average of the thermometer (Fahrenheit) for the year 1870-73, re- Chapter, A, 
corded in the west verandah of the dispensary at Karnal. Descriptive, 
| Ar Sunrisz, At Noon. Rain-fall, tempera: 
ture, and climate. 
Moyru. 
Maximum. |Minimum. |Maximum. |Minimum, 
January — 54 42 72 61 
February es 64 50 77 65 
March sige 71 58 83 72 
April 1 80 69 99 89 
May | 88 70 100 81 
June Sate 91 78 104 89 
July | 85 77 102 87 
August ais 86 62 97 91 
September sa 84 75 96 89 
October sue 76 53 96 77 
November bes 61 45 73 70 
December — 53 41 74 63 | 
Rain-fall at Karndl, in inches. 
be be Pos : 
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1862-63 Ol) ... | 07/16°0, 3°8'11- Orly ... | 1°91... 1 1°0) 352 
1863-64 0:8] ... | 7°4)23°8/10°1) 2 0-2} 0:2; 02 oy 0°2| 48°9 
1864-65 0-9; 1:0) 0°3) 5-4) 8-6) 2- we | Ol] O-7] 1°21) 4°5) 25°1 
1865-66 0:5} 0-4) 1°6) 4°7/11-0) 4: ... | 16) 2:6) 0-4 ... | 27°4 
1866-67 0°2| ... | 3°2} 6°98) 4:7] O- soe | eee | O38} O°2) 0:5) 17°1 
1867-68 06; 0°90} 2°4; 7°9/13°1) 2° .» | O66} 1°8) 1:9) 1°0133°0 
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1870-71 0-7! 0°6) 8-2} 5:1) 6:8: 5 coe | wee | D1] 4°68)... 132°) 
1871-72 O-4 1:9; 9°1/10°1| 3°8} 1° .- | O'9, 4°5| 0-1 0:9; 33:1 
1872-73 0:2; 0:6) 8:1;12°7| 7:3) 2: ... [| 0°99} 0-6) 0-1] 0°3 33:0 
1873-74 .» | 3°6) 1:3) 20°7) 7-2, 6° .. | 05} 0°35 0:4 1°8| 42°3 
1874-35 1*]| 7:6) 18-7! 3:4! 7: .. | O-2} 0:3) 4:7) ... (43:1 
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Tables Nos. XJ, XIA, XIB and XLIV give annual and monthly Disease. 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years; while the birth and death rates since 1868, so far 
as available, will be found in Chapter III, A. for the general population, 
and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881; while 
Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries since 
1877. The Civil Surgeon (Dr. Cookson) thus discusses the disease 
and sanitation of the district :— 

‘“‘ Malarial fevers, dysentery and enlargement of the spleen are thc 
most prevalent diseases. Stone in the bladder is not uncommon. 
Ophthalmia, syphilis and itch are very commun in the towns. Scurvy, 
leprosy and elephantiasis are very rare. Guinea worm and tape worm 
occasional. Inthe winter months there is much pleurisy ; pneuinonia 
and bronchitis are also prevalent at that scason. Asthma is very 
common, particularly among tradesmen, as weavers and silver-smiths suffer 
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much. The malarial fevers are the worst in those parts of the district 
where rice cultivation is carried on, and where there are extensive 
marshes; thus, the dwellers near the chain of swamps caused by the 
Western Jamn4 Oanal, and the inhabitants of the tract every year flooded 
by the Suruswati, are the greatest sufferers. Something has been done 
towards improving the large towns, and there is a perceptible fall in the 
death-rate. In the rest of the district, with the exception of a few dams 
for retaining drinking water for cattle, I have not seen any works for the 
improvement of their land done by the owners; and those works which 
in civilized countries have been done by successive generations of occupiers 
for the improvement in value and healthiness of their holdings all remain 
to be done. Enlargement of the spleen is, when excessive, usually 
accompanied by sterility. I apprehend that there is some reason to 
believe that immunity from malarious influences has a tendency to be 
hereditary, and as those who suffer the least are likely to have the largest 
families, an explanation is obtained of the fact that dwellers in swamps 
after several generations get to an average standard of health little below 
those living on higher lands.” 


This may be quite true, but the dwellers in these swamps have a 
miserable physique, and it is probably, only due to the broadness of 
their marriage customs, which favour the introduction of new blood, 
that they continue to exist. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology of 
the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and is 
published in eztenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The only mineral products are kankar and sal ammoniac; the 
former is plentifully found in most parts of the district, generally in 
the nodular form, but occasionally compacted into blocks. Sal 
ammoniac is made only in the Kaithal fahstl; and the following 
account of its manufacture is taken for the most part from Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s Panjdb Products. 

Sal ammoniac or nausddar is, and has been for ages, manu- 
factured by the ku-xhdrs or potters of the Kaithal and Gala tlégas of 
Karnal. The viiiagesin which the industry is carried on are as 
follows :—Mand4s, Gumthala, Karrah, Siyéné Saiyadén, Bérné and 
Bundrdna. About 2,300, maunds (84 tons) valued at Rs, 34,500 are 
produced annually. It is sold by the potters at 8 annas_ per maund 
to the Mahdjans, who export it to Bhiwani, Dehli, Farrikhabad, 
Mirz4pur in the N. W. Provinces, and to Ffrozpur and Amritsar in 
the Panj&b, and who also sell it on an average at Rs. 15 per wnaund. 

The salt is procured by submitting refuse matter to sublimation 
in closed vessels, in the manner described below, which is similar to 
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the Egyptian method. The process is as follows :—From 15 to 
20,000 bricks, made of the dirty clay or mire to be found in certain 
nds, are put all round the outside of each brick kiln, which is then 
eated. When the said bricks are burnt, there exudes and adheres 
to them the substance from which nausddar is made ; this matter is 
produced by the heat of the kiln in the hot weather in three days, in 
the cold weather in six ; in the rains no nausddar is made. On the 
bricks producing this substance, which is of a grayish colour, and 
pescrnbles the bark that grows on trees, they (the bricks) are 
removed from the kilns, and, when cool, this crustis removed with 
an iron scraper or other such instrument. The substance which is 
thus produced, is of two sorts ; the first kind, which is most abund- 
antly produced, and is inferior, is designated the mitts khdm of 
nausddar, and the yield per kiln containing 15 to 20,000 
bricks is about 20 or 30 maunds; it sells at 8 annas per maund; 
the superior kind, which assumes the appearance of the bark of trees, 
is called pdpri and the yield of it per kiln containing 15 to 20,000 
bricks is not more than 1 or 2 maunds; it is sold at the rate of 
Rs, 2 or 2} per maund. The Mahdjans who deal in nxausddar buy 
both the sorts above described ; but each sort requires special treat- 
ment to fit it for the market. The khém mitti is first passed 
through a sieve, and then dissolved in water and allowed to crys- 
tallize. This solution is repeated four times to clear away all im- 
purities. When this has been accomplished, the pure substance that 
remains is boiled fornine hours; by this time the liquid has eva- 
porated, and the resulting salt has the appearance of raw sugar. 
The pdpri is next taken and pounded finally, after which it is 
caisedh with the first preparation, and the whole is put into a large 
glass vessel made wanes | forthe purpose. This vessel is globular, 
or rather pear-shaped, and has a neck 24 feet long and 9 inches 
round, oo is closed at the mouth, or, more properly speaking, has 
no mouth. 


The composition to be treated is inserted into this vessel by break- 
ing a hole in the body of the vessel, just at the lower end of the neck. 
This hole is eventually closed by placing a piece of glass over it. 
The whole vessel (which is thin black coloured glass) is smeared 
over with seven successive coatings of clay. The whole is then placed 
in a large earthen pan filled with nausddar refuse to keep it firm ; 
the neck of the vessel is further enveloped in a glass cover and 
plastered with fourteen different coatings of clay to exclude all air, 
and the whole concern is then placed over a furnace kept lighted for 
three days and three nights, the cover being removed once every 
twelve hours in order to insert fresh nausddar in the form of raw 
sugar, to supply the place of what has been sublimed. After three 
days and three nights the vessel is taken off the furnace, and when 
cool, the neck of it is broken off, and the rest of the vessel becomes 
calcined. Ten or twelve seers, according to the size of the neck of 
the vessel containing the nausddar, is then obtained therefrom, of a 
substance which is designated phdli. This phdli is produced 
by the sublimation ofthe salt from the body of the vessel and its 
condensation in the hollow neck. There are two kinds of phdli; 
the superior kind is that produced after the nausddar had been on the 
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fire for only two days and two nights, in which case the neck is only 
partially filled with the substance, and the yeild is but 5 or 6 seers, 
and sold at the rate of Rs. 16 per maund; the inferior kind is where 
the nauwsadar had been on the fire three days and three nights, and the 
neck of the vessel is completely filled with phalt when it yields 10 
or 12 seers, and the salt is sold at Rs. 13 per maund. That portion 
of the sublimed nausddar which is formed in the mouth and not in 
the neck of the vessel, 1s distinctively called phil, and not pddli; 
it is used in the preparation of surmd, and is esteemed of great 
value, selling at Rs.40 per maund. Each furnace is ordinarily of a 
size to heat at once seven of these large glass vessels containing 
nausidar, Nausadar is used medicinally, and asa freezing mixture 
with nitre and water; also, in the arts, in tinning and soldering metals 
and in the operation of forging the compound iron used for making 
gun barrels by native smiths. 


The dense jungles in the northern parts, and the presence of the 
canal with its attendant jhils towards the south, make Karnal 
an unusually good sporting district. Throughout the jungles of the 
Kaithal high-lands and bordering on the Jind territory, black buck, 
nilgat and chiktra abound. The first, in fact, is common 
throughout the district, frequenting the cultivated parts while the 
crops are sufficiently young to tempt it there, and retreating to the 
thickets during the interval of seed time and harvest. The nilgai 
and chikdra, on the other hand, are only found in the densest 
jungles, notably on the banks of the Chautang, never appearing in 
the lower and cultivated lands. The jungles ofthe Indri parganah 
hold hog-deer ; and pigs abound wherever there are jhils for them 
to rnot in. Grey partridges swarm throughout the jungles, and, in 
smaller number, in the cultivation, though it is a peculiar fact that 
they are never found in any Khadar village the area of which is 
subject to inundation by the river. Black partridges are occasionally 
found on the banksof the canal and its distributing channels, but 
they would appear to be dying out here, as in all parts of the Panjab. 
Jerdon mentions a bag of 75 brace made by one gun near 
Karn4l]; now-a-days, one seldom flushes more than 9 or 
10 in a day’s shooting. They are still numerous, however, on the 
banks of the Ghagar. Hares are general but not numerous; they 
seem to affect the -arir jungle by preference, and are most frequent on 
the slope from the Nardak to the lower Bangar. Peafowl abound alike 
in the cultivated and in the jungle villages, and the blue rock pigeon 
is everywhere extremely common. Bush quail are scattered sparsely 
over the district, and rain quail abound in the bayrda fields after the crop 
has been cut: the large grey quail comes, as usual, with the ripening 
wheat, but the vast area under wheat crops, due to the presence of 
canal irrigation, diminishes their apparent numbers. But it is in 
waterfowl that the district stands conspicuous. As soon as the rice 
crops appear above the water, every jhil is crowded with geese and 
ducks, whose constant quacking, the villagers say, at first renders 
sleep next to impossible, and the fowl very seriously diminish the out- 
turn of rice. The sealing-wax bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, 
teal, and goose teal are the common ducks. The grey goose is to be 
found in hundreds on the larger marshes, and the black barred goose 
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is to be seen on the river. Full and jack snipe abound in the 
old rice fields, and 4 or 5 painted snipe are shot yearly ; while 
pelicans, ibises, craves of many kinds, herons, cvots, bitterns, and many 
sorts of waders cover the jhils, the séras and kin) being particularly 
numerous. 


The excellency of the shooting lies in its diversity; you may 
shoot deer at dawn, partridge and hare in the early morning, duck 
and snipe during the hotter hours, and pick up a peacock on his way 
to roost for the night as evening calls you home. Perhaps such 
enormous bags are not to be made here as in some other districts. 
But you can hardly go anywhere without finding game moderately 
plentiful at your tent-door, and often in great variety. 


In old times lions and tigers were not uncommon in the tract. 
The Nardak was a favourite spot for the old Emperors to hunt lions 
in; and as late as 1827, Mr. Archer says that lions were sometimes 
seen within 20 miles of Karnal ; while tigers were exceedingly 
numerous in its immediate vicinity, one having carried off a fagtr at 
the Imperial bridge where the Grand Trunk Road crosses the old 
canal, only a few days before his arrival. He describes Karnal as 
“ situated in a large plain but recently recovered from the tigers ;” and 
Thornton, writing in 1834, says that “a few years ago the jungles 
were infested by lions, which are now rarely met with except further 
to the west,” and gives several authorities in support of his statement. 
At present leopards are only occasionally found in the jhdu jungles 
along the river, or in the Nardak scrub. Wolves are common all over 
the tract, especially in the Nardak, where goats and sheep abound. 
Rewards for their destruction of the average amount of Rs. 450 have 
been paid for the last 15 years, rising as high as Rs. 1,270 in one 
year. The reward is Rs. 5 per head. Jackals abound, and do an 
immensity of damage to the crops, especially to maize, which can 
hardly be grown in some parts, as the jackals“ don’t leave even the 
bones.” Wild pigs are common, chiefly on the river edge and along the 
Nardak drainages, and they too do great harm to the crops. The 
Indian antelope abounds all over the district, and the ravine deer and 
milgai are found in the high-lands, but are not very common; while 
the hog-deer is not infrequent in the swampy parts and along the river. 
Hares are universally distributed. The means adopted to protect the 
crops from wild animals are detailed under the head of agriculture in 
Chapter IV. But of all animals the common red monkeys which 
swarm all along the canal are the most destructive, doing almost as 
much mischief in the hovses as in the fields ; and there is no way of 
keeping cff these sacred pests. 


The swamps which abound in the canal tract swarm with grey 
geese, ducks, snipe and waders of all sorts in the cold season; and the 
yield of the rice crop is seriously diminished by their ravages. 
Chirtmars or bird-catchers from the east fix long low nets across the 
swamps at night, and, frightening the ducks into them, net immense 
numbers which they sell at Amb4l4& and Simla. In very wet years 
pelicans are not uncommon; and in the cold weather the sdras and 
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black partridges are found 
in small numbers wherever there is water. The small sand grouse is 
found on the high-land fallows, and peafowl and several sorts of pigeons 
and plover abound. 


Crocodiles, all of the blunt nose or true crocodile genus, abound 
in the river and along the canal and its attendant swamps. They 
frequently seize and kill young cattle; but no really authenticated case 
of their having attacked a man seems to be discoverable, though in 
most villages they tell you that this has actually happened in some 
other village. The poisonous snakes are the karait, which is very 
common indeed, the cobra (naja tripudians) and the Russell’s viper, 
which are less so, and the echis carinata which is not often seen. 
No rewards are given for the destruction of snakes in this district ; 
but the stud department paid for the destruction of 1,225 snakes in 
and about the stud land in 1875 and 1876. : 


Fish abound in the Jamné, in the swamps along the canal in 
most of the village ponds. They are caught by JAfnwars and by a 
few Meos, and are largely eaten by the Musalmfns of the cities, and 
by lower castes in the villages. The principal net used is a circular 
casting net weighted with iron at the edges, and with an iron ring in 
the middle through which a rope passes. This rope is tied to the 
end of numerous strings, which when pulled through the ring, draw 
the edges of the net in towards the centre, and thus enclose the fish 
over which the net has been cast. There are three sizes—anti jal, 
batt jdél, and jali. The seine or maha jd! is used in still water, often 
in connection with stake nets (patti kunjd). Ghat is the name of a 
large seine used in very deep water. In running water a conical 
bag net (handal) with very fine meshes is used for small fry. In the 
village ponds the fish are rag by hand groping, or with a conical 
basket open at both ends (thapd khaunchd), which is suddenly 
plunged to the bottom with its big end downwards, and any fish that 
splashes is taken out through the small end. The following table of 

e principal fish used for food is taken from Mr. Ibbetson’s report. 
He writes :— | 


‘There are many other varieties which are either very scarce or not 
eatable. I have unfortunately not been able to obtain Ginther’s catalogue, 
and have only had Beavan’s hand-book to work with, the descriptions in 
which are exceedingly meagre, and Iam not always certain about the 
species. Moreover, several allied species often go by the same native name, 
in which case I have taken that which appeared to be the most com- 
mon. The letters in the last column of the table have the following 


meaning :— 
R. Found in the River. 
J. Found in swamps (jhils) or ponds. 


C. Common, 
S. More or less scarce. 
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Table of the principal fishes eaten in the Tract. Chapter I, B. 
Geol Fauna 
ga La Fish. 
No.| Native name. Scientific name. EG 3 g 3 
2 °e 
3 # 
a | 3 
se 
1 | Bans ... | Rhynchobdella aculeata sae 179 J C 
2] Bachwié ... | Eutropiichthys vacha bit 131 R C 
3 | Bhagan =. | Crossochilus reba 70 R 8 
4 | Bhera ... | Barbus chrysopterus 57 J C 
5 | Boali ... | Wallago attu 128 J C 
6 | Bulalé ... | Bola goha 04 R 8 
7 | Chilwé ... | Chela gora 99 RC 
S| Dabwai } + | Basbora elangs s1j J Cc 
10 | Dauls ... | Ophfocephalus gachua 176 J C 
11 | Durri(Durhi) _... | Pscudeutropins mitchelli 132 J C 
12 | Garehi .-- | Ophiocephalus gachua 176 J C 
13 | Gulabi Bola goha 04 R S 
14 | Gunch (Gonjé) Bagarius yarellii 145 RC 
15 wari ugil corsula 175 R 8 
16 ... | Engraulis telara 116 R S 
17| | KaSwa  } + | Belone cancila 13| J 8 
18 | Kaélbans ... | Labeo calbasu 6é2iR J C 
19 Macrones lamarrii 137 IR J C 
20 | Lonchi Wallago attu 128 J C 
2] | Mahdstr .. | Barbus mosal 41 R § 
29 { hes Se } ... | Clarias magur 124 J 8 
gar 
23 | Moh ... | Notopterus kapirat sae 122 R § 
24 Si --- | Callichrous Soeeriyiae sin rH B : " 
25 wi ee a egertonii (Sp. ? 3 
26 | Parna W: attu : 128 J C 
27 | Rehu Labeo rohita 68iR J C 
28 | Sawal bard Ophiocephalus marulius 177 J C 
29 »  chhoté » striatus 177 J C 
30 | Sing .-- | Macrones lamarrii ais 137 |R J C 
3] | Singi ... | Saccobranchus fossilis ox 126 J C 
32 | Sani ..- | Crossochilus reba re 70 R 8 
33 | Thel4 .-» | Catla buchanani ai SOIR J C 
34 | Tingra Tanger’... | Macrones lamarrii see 137 |R J C 
35 | Tingra chhoté-_... | Macrones tengara ae 137 1R J C 
36 | Urni Mugil corsula 175 R 8 


The table on the next page includes the commoner of the trees and Trees and shruts, 
shrubs, and such herbs as for notice. This also is taken from Mr, 
Ibbetson, who says :— 


‘For the botanical names I have followed Brandis. But as synonyms, 
both botanical and vernacular, are numerous, I give the references opposite 
each tree to the places where full information will bs found. B. refers to 
Brandis’ Forest Flora, S. to Stewart’s Panjdb Plants, and PP. to Baden- 
Powell’s Panjab Products. I mention below the principal uses to which 
the villagers of the tract put each tree; but many other uses are men- 
tioned by the authorities I quote. I omit officinal uses, which are simply 
innumerable.” 
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Vernacular name. Botanical name. References. 


1 | Ak ... | Calotropis procera _... | B 331 S 144 
2) Amb ... | Mangifera Indica B 125 P P 964, 1187, 1968 S 
45 
3 | Arni ... | Clerodondron phlomoides} B 363. 
4) Bak4in ... | Melia azedarach ... | B6S P P 1165, 1970 S 33 
5 | Bar ... | Ficus bengalensis .. | B 412 P P 1486, 1930S 213. 
6 | Dhak ... | Butea frondosa ... | B 142 P P 938, 1209, 1587, 
1674, 1767, 1790 S 59 
7 | Fardsh ... | Tamarix Articulata ...| B22 P P 1128, 2081 S 92 
8 | Gular ... | Ficus glomerata ... | B 422 P P 1487, 1929 8 212 
9 | Hingo ... | Balanites roxburghii ... | B59 P P 1840S 44, 
Hins ~ | Capparis sepiaria B 15S 16 
Jal ... | Salvadora aleoides _... | B 316 P P 2061 S 176. 
Jaman & Jamoé | Engenia operculata and 
jambolana ... | B 233 f P P 2075 S 94 
Jand ... | Prosopis spicigera B 169 P P 922, 1248, 1580, 
1723, 2010S 74 
Jawasa ... | Alhagi maurorum ..| B44 P P 12028 57 
Jhad ... | Lamarix dioica ; a a PP 1126, 1127, 2080 
] 
Jharberi ... | Zizyphus nummularia ... | B 88 P P 1178, 2103, S 43 
Kaindu ... | Diospyros montana B 296 S 1 
Kair ... | Capparis aphylla y i P P 978, 1120, 1865, 
Kandai (Chipat) | Solanumexanthocarpum | P P 1373S 161, 
Kandai (Khari) 
or Satyandsi ... | Argemone mexicana PP 1090S 9 
Khajur ... | Phoenix sylvestris B 554 P P 950 1796, 1797, 
1993, S 243 ff 
22 | Kikar ... | Acacia arabica ee - E 1241, 1567, 1717, 
5 
23 | Négphan ... | Opuntia dillenii B 245 P P p 194S 101 
24 | Nim ... | Melia Indica B 67 P P 1166, 1839 s 22 
25 | Nimbar ... | Acacia leucophlea B 184 PP 1819, S 53 
26 | Piazi ... | Asphodelus fistulosus ... | S 234 P P 1520 
27 | Pilkhan ... | Ficus infectoria B 4148 214 
28 | Pi ... | Ficus religiosa B 415 P P 1485 § 213 
29 | Rus ... | Echinops (2) 
30 | Satrdwal “i : 
31 | Sonjna ... | Moringa pterygosperma Brad P P 1173, 1584, 1643 § 
32 | Shisham ... | Dalbergia sissoo ... | B. 149 P P 1219, 1905S 65 
33 | Simbhalu ... | Vitex negundo ... | B. 389 P P 1387, 2096 S 166 
34 | Thohar ... | Euphorhia royleana and | B. 438 f. P P 1473, 1597, 
neriifolia 1923 S 194 f 
35 | Tut Morus alba ... | B. 407 P P 972 1488 S 217. 


| 


The dhdk is the commonest and one of the most generally useful 
trees in the tract. It grows gregariously in all lowlying stiff soil 
and drainage lines, and is found 1n great belts of dense scrub all over 
the Nardak high-lands. The soft tough wood stands water well, and 
is used for well curbs and the lanthorn wheels of Persian wheels, and 
also for bullock yokes. The scoop for lifting water is made of thin 
slices of it sewn together with leather, and similar slices are used 
for the hoops of sieves andthe like. Fire used at religious ceremonies 
is always made of this wood. The leaves are used as plates and 
drinking cups at big dinners; small purchases from the shop are 
vere upin them, and buffalocs eat them when young. The 
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flowers boiled in water yield an inferior dye for clothes, and when 
dried and powdered form the kesé or red powder used at the Holi 
festival. Cattle also eat them, and they improve the milk. The 
leaves are eaten eagerly by buffaloes, but cows do not like them. 
When quite fresh they are not good fodder. The roots are sometimes 
dug up, beaten, soaked in water, beaten again, split up, beaten a 
third time, washed, and the resulting fibre used for the rope ofa 
Persian wheel and other purposes. But the rope so obtained is very 
inferior. The fibre is used to coat the rope in a charas well. The 
resin which exudes from the dhdk is called kino (vern. kant). 
It is collected by a caste called Heri who come from the east ; and 
a man following this occupation is called dhdk-pachu. They paya 
small sum for liberty to collect the gum and gash (pdchndé) the trees in 
rows at distances of a span. Next day the resin which has exuded 
is scraped off into a small vessel. When dry it is beaten with sticks 
into small pieces, and winnowed to separate it from the bark 
and refuse. Its properties are elaborately described by Mr. Baden- 
Powell. Here it is used chiefly to clear indigo and as a tonic, and 
never for tanning. The gum is collected from the tree when the 
thickness of a man’s thi 3 or about four to five years old, anda 
good tree will yield two seers, and again a smaller quantity six or 
seven years later ; but the yield varies greatly. A rainy season 
favours its production, and the best time of year is the cold weather. 


The kikar is the next most useful tree. It grows gregarious! 
all over the tract, save in the lightest soils. It is said to flouris 
in soil impregnated with sulphates ; but plantations of it were tried 
on the canal in such soil, and failed almost entirely. It grows chiefly 
in Khadar lands, whether Khadar of a hill stream or of the Jamnéa. 
The bard, strong, close wood is used largely for agricultural imple- 
ments and especially for all bearings, rollers, linings of presses, plough- 
shares, and the like, which undergo much wear fand tear. It ales 
very fine charcoal. The bark is used largely for tanning, and to 
control the fermentation in distilling, and the seed pods are greedily 
eaten by cattle and goats. 


The khajir, or the wild date palm, is abundant all over the 
Khadar. Its soft stems are hollowed out for water channels. The leaves 
are used for hand fans (bijna) and mats. They are also stripped off 
their stems, split up into strips, and beaten with sticks till the fibre 
is soft, when ropes are made of it, chiefly for the Persian wheel. The 

rocess, however, is very laborious, and the rope exceedingly inferior. 
he fruit which is poor, is eaten by the villagers. No spirits are 
distilled from it since the cantonment was moved from Karnal. 


The fardésh is found throughout the district chiefly in Kh&dar. 
Its wood is used for building purposes, and when young, for charcoal. 
The galls (main) are used for dyeing. 


The pipal, pilkhan, gular, and bar are solitary figs, chiefly valued 
for their splendid shade. One or other is almost always to be found 
outside the gate of the village. The gular wood stands water especi- 
ally well, and is used for well curbs, as is, though less frequently, that 
of the pipal. The pipal leaves, too, are very fine fodder ; but are 
only used in famines, as the tree is sacred. 
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The shisham, tut and nim are not very common except where 
sown. The former gives the best wood grown in these parts for all 
purposes which require strength and toughness, The fruit of the ¢ué, 
or wild mulberry, is eaten by the children, and the twigs are used as 
ee fur basket-work of all sorts, and for the lining of unbricked 
wells. 

The amb or mango is the favourite tree for groves, and every 
village out of the Nardak, and especially in the Kh&dar, has several. 
The fruit is exceedingly poor, and not sold as arule. The leaves are 
used for charms, the wood for howls for kneading dough, and for any 
purposes in which durability or strength is not required. 

The jamod is always used for the outer rows of groves, growing 
straight and tall and close together, and shielding the trees inside. 
It must be distinguished from the jdiman or Eugeria jambos. The 
wood is used for building purposes and for bedsteads ; and the fruit, 
which 1s inferior, is eaten by the villagers. 

The Xendu is common except in the Kh&dar. The wood is very 
tough and hard, and is used for prongs and teeth of agricultural 
1oplements. 

The “ sonjra ” or horse-raddish tree yields long green buds which 
form a favourite pickle, and the tree is always ruthlessly lopped, as 
only the young shoots bear fruit. 

The bckdin or Persian lilac, with its delicious scent, is often 
found by the well. Its wood is used for ox-yokes, 

At Karn4l itself there are, probably, the finest fruit gardens in 
Northern India, dating back from the times of the old cantonment 
while the mangoes of the canal and other gardens surpass even those 
of Sahéranpur. The old canal, too, has a very fine selection of trees, 
many of them rare, on its banks. 

The jal and kair grow gregariously all over the higher and 
poorer parts of the tract, except in very light soils. The fruit of the 
former is called pili. The buds of the latter are called ‘nt, and 
are eaten boiled ;the ripe fruit is known as pinsé. Both fruits ripen 
in Jeth, and form a real resource for the poorer classes in famine 
years. The wood of the kair is greasy, and the churn-staff is therefore 
ulways made of it. 


The jhau grows in the low sandy flats all along the river edge. 
The simbhali is common in all the lighter soils of the tract. 
Both are used for basket-work, and for lining unbricked wells. 


The jdnd makes good charcoal ; and the unripe pods are called 
sdngar, and eaten boiled or fried. The tree is often sacred to the 
inferior deities. In the Nardak it is partly replaced by the nimbar. 


The jhdrberi flourishes everywhere exceptin the Khddar. The 
ripe fruit is called bér, and is eaten in Jeth. The bushes are cut in 
Katik and Jeth and piled in a heap (bint) to dry. They are then 
heaten with sticks, and the broken leaves form pdld, a very valuable 
fodder. The leafless thorny bushes (wdr or chap) are used for hedges. 


The fins and the hingo are common, especially the former. It 
is a noticeable feature of the Ghagar jungles. The cut bushes make 
splendid hedges, the thorns of the former being especially tormidable. 
The latter makes good fuel. 


ee eee 
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The arni and satrdwul are chiefly remarkable for the delicious 
and powerful perfume of their flowers, which scents the air for many 
yards round. The former is used for charcoal, and pipe stems are 
made of the branches. 

The thohar or euphorbia, and the ndgphan or prick!y pear, are 
used for live hedges in the Khddar, where thorny bushes are scarce. 

The dk grows everywhere, and is used in curing tobacco. Its 
root is officinal. 

Among herbs, the pidji is chiefly remarkable as the mark of 
bad sandy soil. It grows in cultivation only, chiefly in Khadar. 
The jawdsd, rus and the two kandui grow among the crops in the 
light-flooded soil along the river edge, and do them an immensity of 
harm. Their presence is a proof that the soil was too wot at sowing 
for the yield to be good. Traces of léna or the sujji plant are to be 
found in the Kaithal tahsil. 


The principal jungle grasses of the tract are given below omit- 
ting the many species that grow on fallow only :-— 


No. | Vernacular name, Botanical name. Reference. 
1 | Anjan ...| Andropogo iwarancusa... |S 253. P P 889, 1535. 
2 | Bard ... | Sorghum halepense P P 880. S 262. 
3 | Dab ... | Poa cynosuroides .| P P 1540, 1782. S 254. N 
W P ii, 278. 
4 | Dil4 ... | Cyperus tuberosus P P 880. S 264. 
5 | Dibhor Dibra | Cynodon dactylon .|P P 875, 1783 S 253. N 
6 | Gandh And “lp P gi 
4ndhi ... | Andropogon sp, ? . 877. 
7 | Ganthil. ee & 
8 | Kuri ... | Eragrostis sp. ? .|8 255, 
9 | Munj ... | Saccharum munja .| P P 1878, 1802. S 261, 
10 | Muthpura, 
21 | Palwéo ...| Andropogon annulatum | P P 879. S 248, 
12 | Panni ...| Andropogon muricatum | P P 1534, 1803. S 2438. N 
W P ii, 308 
13 | Rus. 
14 | Sanwak ... | Panicum colonum ..!P P 836, 876. S 258. 
15 | Sardla ...| Heteropogon contortum |S 255. 
16 | Sarkara ...| Saccharum spontaneum | P P 880. S 261. 


The ddb is the kushd or sacred grass of the Hindus. It isa 
coarse grass growing in lowlying moist places, and is chiefly used 
for ropes. It is cutin Ké&atik, dried, beaten, soaked in water for a 
few days in the hot, ora month in the cold weather, and the fibre 
washed and dried. The process requires little labour, and the ropes 
never rot. They are not strong, however. They are used for the 
ropes of the Persian wheel, where they will last three months or 
more, for stringing bedsteads, and for general purposes. Buffaloes 
eat the young grass, and the old grass is sometimes used for 
thatching. 

Panni is a very similar grass to the above in habit and appear- 
ance. It is very abundant, and is the principal thatching grass of 
the country. Its roots form the sweet smelling khus used for tattis. 
The culm or seed stem is called béran or sink, and is used for making 
brushes, and for religious purposes. Buffaloes eat the young grass. 
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Chapter I, B. The sarkara or sarkanda (tiger grass) is ve on the canal and 

oe in the Khddar. The thick strong culms are called collectively bind, 

Geology aunt and are used for making hots. boxes and screens, and ho leaves 

Hee for thatching. Mr. Baden-Powell would seem to have confused this 
grass with the one next following. 

Munj is very like sarkara in general habit and appearance, but — 
is much thinner in the stem, and is found only in the i hédar. The 
top of the culm is called til’, the sheathing petiole min, and the 
two together majort. Munj is used for making string and rope, and 
is stronger than ddb. It is also used for matting. The tilw, which is 
peculiarly fine, elastic and polished, is used for making winnowing 
pans (chhdj), coverings to protect roof ridges, carts, &., from the 
rain (sirkhz), clothes boxes, and the like. This grass must be dis- 
tinguished from the hill munj of the Panjab, which is Andropogon 
anvolutum, and is here called bhdbar. | 

The following are the best fodder grasses in order of merit :— 
Dibh, anjan, palwdn, gdndhi, saréla, rus. All these are cut and 
stacked as hay. Sdnwak, when young, is best of all; but falls off as 
it gets older. Its seed is eaten in fasts. The other grasses given in 
the list are all grazed when young, but are very little used fater on. 

The roots of the dila or sedge are eaten on fast days. 


ee nee. + 
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CHAPTER II, 


FLISTORY.~ 


SECTION A.—PHYSICAL. 


The question whether the Jamné ever, as thought by some 
geologists as well as archzologists, formed a part of the western water 
system, is too large to touch upon; but if the Jamné ever did run 
into the Indian Ocean, the two large and very remarkable bights in the 
Bangar on which the cities of Karnal and Panipat stand, and which 
cut right through and extend to the west of the water-shed, almost 
certainly mark two intermediate steps in its change to its present 
course ; and the old course must have run along the foot of the 
Nardak step, where the main canal runs now. But changes in this 
stream have been, during historical time, confined within the limits of 
its present Khadar. That it did once flow below the towns of Karnal 
and Pénfpat, in the bed immediately under the Khddar bank now 
occupied by the Barhf Nadf, is beyond adoubt. And it is also certain 
that it did not at once wholly abandon that bed; but that a branch 
of some importance continued to flow in the old channel till compara- 
tively recent times. In 1398 aD., Taimdr encamped on the banks 
of the river of Panipat on his way from P&nipat to the Jamn4; and 
the Ain Akbari, written about 1590 AD., states that “the stream of 
Sanjnauli (a village in the Khddar) runs under the town of Karmal.” 
There is a universal tradition that the Barhi Nadi used to flow 
regularly in flood times within a comparatively recent period; and 
within the memory of man the floods have passed from the river above 
Dhansauli and run down the old bed as far as Dehli, the last occasion 
being in 1864 a.v. But the strongest evidence is afforded by the 
map, which clearly shows that in some parts of its course the river 
or its branch suddenly changed its course, while in others it gradually 
retreated. On this part of the Jamn4, the villages on the river edge 
divide alluvion thrown up in front of them by straight lines drawn 
from the end of their old boundaries to meet the main stream. The 
result is that, as the general tendency of the stream is to shift east- 
wards, the boundaries of villages which have had a gradually receding 
river frontage for any considerable period, run out to the east in long 

arallel lines. This formation is well marked on the present river 
rontage; and it is impossible to look at a map showing the 
village baundaries of the Karn4él, Pdnipat, Sunpat and Dehli 
Khédars, without being convinced that exactly the same process has 
taken place in some places and not in others along the course 
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of the Barhf Nadi or Gand4 Nal4, the dry channel of which 
still runs under the Khadar bank. There are two well-defined blocks 
of land which are clearly marked off from the rest of the Khadar by 
the superior stiffness of their soil, and by their sharply-defined river 
bank. They are:—the block including Até, Dahrdé, Rékasahr& and. 
Ganaur, and that including Barsat, Pandri, Babail and Korér. Now, 
these two blocks consist of villages with more or less circular bounda- 
ries, while the villages to the west of them show marks of alluvial 
accretion ; and there is little doubt that these former villages were at 
no very distant period on the east bank of the Jamné& This conclu-. 
sion is borne out by local tradition, which tells us that Ganaur and 
Barsat, with all the villages about them, formerly lay to the east of 
the river. Mr. Ibbetson writes as follows :— 

‘““My personal knowledge of the soil of every village in the Khddar, 
and of the innumerable old channels still to be traced, has convinced me. 
that these two areas have wholly escaped the river action which in com- 
paratively recent times hasgone on throughout the remainder of the Khddar ; 
and that here, end here alone, the main river has changed its course suddenly 
and not gradually. It follows, of course, that the change in that course 
may have taken place after, and not before, the date of origin of these- 
villages.” 

As regards the date of the change, almost the only data we have 
are the number of generations for which the various Khédar villages. 
are said to have been inhabited. The Pdnfpat tradition is that the 
river left the city walls in the times of Buali Qalandar, or about 1300 
A.D. The villages over which the river appears to have passed 
comparatively recently show from 10 to 15 generations in their 
genealogical trees ; those which the river appears to have gone round, 
from 20 to 30. Of course, even supposing the genealogical tree to be 


- absolutely correct, it by no means follows that all the generations have 


The Chautang and 
Nai Na 


followed since the foundation of the village, for the community traces: 
back its descent to its common ancestor ; and it is always possible, and, 
in villages settled as offshoots from a neighbouring parent village, 
almost certain, that the family as it stood at some stage of its descent 
from him, and rot the ancestor alone, emigrated to the new village: 
Much information on the riverain changes of the Panjab is to be 
extracted from the first few pages of Mr. Medlicott’s sketch of Panjab: 
Geology, published in the Provincial volume of this Gazetteer. 

The existence of numberless abandoned’ wells throughout the 
Nardak jungles affords certain proof that the tract was once far less arid 
than it is now ; for extensive irrigation with water at 70 to 90 feet from: 
the surface is impossible, at any rate to Réjpits. The whole country- 
side say that the Chautang was dug out and straightened by some 
former Emperor, and used in old days to flow continuously as a 
canal; and that when the stream became intermittent, the water-. 
level sank and the wells were abandoned. The names of the builders 
of many of the wells are known ; and it would appear that the renee 
dates from not so very many years back. It is noticeable that Nadi 
Shéh, in January 1739, crossed “a large river” at Tardori on the 
Naf Nadi; and the people say that one of the old Emperors built a. 
dam and turned part of the Chautang water into the Naf. The whole 
matter is intimately connected with the interesting question of where- 
Firoz Shé&h’s canal really did run. 
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This will be the most convenient place to give such information 
as is available with regard to the earlier famines in these parts) In 
1783 A.D., or 1840S., there wasa terrible famine known as the 
chilisa in which grain rose to 4 seers the rupee, and the horrors of 
which have been handed down by tradition to the present generation. 
No efforts were made to relieve the distress, and even rich men died 
in numbers. In 1803 ap. or 1860S., there was a total failure of 
crops, and great distress, but little mortality. In 1812 a.p,, or 18695., 
grain rose to 10 seers per rupee; but great efforts were made to 
encourage private enterprise and transport, and the mortality was 
not great. In 1824-25 a.D., or 1831 S., there was a terrible famine. 
In the former year the crops withered up ; in the latter none were 
sown. No grass sprang up, the cattle died, agricultural operations 
were suspended, the people fled, and not one-fifth of the revenue was 
collected, and in many villages none was even demanded. The export 
of grain to the south, where the distress was even more severe than 
in the tract itself, helped to raise prices. But there would not appear 
to have been any very great mortality. 


In 1833 a.D., or 1890 S., the whole country was overwhelmed 
by the most terrible famine which village tradition can recall, forming 
the epoch from which old men fix the dates of events. In many 
villages no land was even ploughed up for the autumn crop ; in but few 
was any seed sown;1n none was acrop reaped. What little grass 
sprang up was eaten by locusts. The cattle died ;* grain rose to 8 
seers per rupee, and the people followed their cattle ; while crowds of 
emigrants from the high-lands to the west poured into the district to 
help the residents to starve. The spring rains were abundant, and 
where cultivation was possible, an ample yield combined with famine 
prices more than covered the money loss of the preceding season ; 
but men and cattle alike were wanting to take full advantage of the 
opportunity. And when the raine of 1834 again failed, the district 
simply broke down. Large remissions and suspensions of demand 
were made, large balances accrued on the remainder, the jails were 
once more filled with defaulters, and villages were again deserted in 
every direction. On this occasion it was proposed to prohibit the 
export of grain to the west ; but Government sternly refused to allow 
of “any tampering with the grain market as highly objectionable 
in principle, and iikely to lead to disastrous results.” 


In 1837 a.D., or 1894 S., the failure of the rains again caused 
the greatest distress. In the district itself there was nothing more 
than a severe drought, in itself a sufficiently depressing circumstance. 
But further south the calamity assumed the proportions of a great 
famine, so that in some places the people were “driven to move 
bodily to find food elsewhere ;” and the demand for grain thus created 
drove up prices in Panipat to famine rates. Wheat was again at 8 to 
10 seers per rupee. In 1841 a.p.a terrible epidemic of fever ravaged 
the whole of the Dehli territory, the mortality being so great that 
“in many places the crops died for want of persons to look after 


* Mr. John Lawrence says :—‘* As early as the end of April there was not a 
blade of grass to be seen for miles, and the surrounding plains were covered with the 
carcases of the cattle which had died from starvation. On the canal splendid crops 
were cut down and sold as fodder to those who could afford to pay for them,” —_- 
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them,” while the Government revenue showed a deficit of Rs. 2,37,000; 
and in 1843 another of a similar character, but even more terrible, 
devastated the country. In 1842 the rains failed, but the calamity 
assumed the proportions of a drought rather than of a famine. In 
1851 a drought began, which continued to 1852, almost causing a 
famine ; and the effects upon the crops were “infinitely disastrous.” 
In 1858 a.p., or 1917 S., the rain-fall was scanty ; in 1859 it consisted 
of “only three or four heavy showers ;” in 1860 it was less than 6 
inches at Karndél. Within two months the price of wheat rose from 
23 to 9 seers per rupee, the large export of grain across the Jamn& 
greatly enhancing the demand. Relief works were set on foot, and 
from January to September 1861, the weak and sickly were fed at an 
expense to which the famine fund alone contributed Rs, 41,500. In 
August of the same year, 22,237 souls received relief in this manner. 
Cholera broke out in the camps, and the mortality was considerable 
among both men and cattle. In the Nardak two-thirds of the collec- 
tions were suspended; and between 1860 and 1863 balances of 
Rs. 43,000 accrued, of which more than Rs. 27,000 had eventually to 
be remitted. 

In 1869 A.D. or 1925 S., a famine again occurred, which was not 
so general, nor in the lower parts of the district so severe as that of 
1860. But in the Nardak and the Kaithal éahs}l the failure of crops 
was more complete, and the distress greater ; and the terrible mortality 
among the cattle left far more lasting effects upon the prosperity of 
the people. In 1868 both crops entirely failed, and in 1869 no rain 
fell till August, and the autumn harvest was accordingly scanty, while 
the spring harvest again entirely failed. Relief works of a very 
extensive nature were again opened, and alms distributed as before. 
From first to last Rs. 1,71,643 were spent, and 19,90,700 souls fed, the 
daily average of helpless persons iets A a relief in April 
1862 being Rs. 12,120, in addition to Rs. 1,814 on relief works, 
Cattle to the number of 65,000 died, and “saved the Chamdrs and 
Chihrds from starvation.” Of the Nardak in particular, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote :— 

‘‘ Hundreds of people are in a state of semi-starvation, never getting 
enough to eat from one day to another. Nota leaf is to be seen on the 
trees that have, while they lasted, made a wretched substitute for fodder 
for the cattle. Skeletons of cattle in all directions, empty huts, and lean 
countenances of the people remaining in villages, indicate a state of poverty 
fully justifying the relief proposed.” 

The Government, in its review of the famine, stated that it was 
more severe in Karndl than in any other district of the Panjab. 
The suspensions for the district, including the high tract of Kaithal, 
were Rs. 46,647, Rs. 19,400 out of a demand of Rs. 24,000 being 
suspended in the Nardak of the Karnél tahsil alone in 1869. Nearly 
20,000 cattle died in the Nardak alone, and the people have never 
recovered from the effect of this terrible blow, directed as it was at 
their most certain source of sustenance. 

During the progress of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement operations a 
drought, in some respects more destructive, because more prolonged 
than any of its predecessors, afflicted the Nardak. From 1875 to 
1877 the people had not a single good crop. Poor-houses were 
opened, and relief works set on foot; but mortality was small, and in 
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fact famine pitch was hardly reached. But the grass famine was 
terribly complete; and the cattle avain suffered fearfully. Large 
remissions and suspensions were again sanctioned, but the strain 
on the resources of the people was very severe. 

It is curious to note the regularity with which drought or famine 
years recur, as shown in the following series of years:—1783, 1803, 
1812, 1824, 1833, 1842, 1851, 1859, 1869, 1877, 1883. 


SECTION B.—POLITICAL 


The great plain of which the district forms a part, lying, as it 
does, at the very door of Hindustdn, has from the time of the Maha- 
bhdrat to the establishment of English rule been the battle-field of 
India. But the portion with which we have to do is so near to the 
capital of Dehli, that whenever and for so long as the empire which 
centered in that city existed as more than a name, the political 
fortunes of Karnal were practically identical with those of Dehli itself. 
Thus all that will be attempted here is to relate so much of its politi- 
cal history as is distinct from that of the Imperial city, and to notice 
briefly the historical events which took place within the tract itself. 
The tribal history of the tract is given in Chapter III. 

The objects of antiquarian interest existing in the tract are 
few in number and of little importance. The most curious of 
thei is the old shrine of Sité Mai, at the village of that name in 
the Nardak. It is built in the ordinary form of a Hindu temple, 
of which Mr. Fergusson gives many examples in his hand-book of 
Indian Architecture. It is of brick; but the curious feature 
is the elaborate ornamentation which covers the whole shrine, the 
pattern of which is formed by deep lines in the individual bricks 
which seem to have been made before the bricks were burnt, so that 
the forms they were to take must have been separately fixed tor each 
brick. A large part of the shrine was pulled down and thrown into the 
tank by some iconoclast Emperor ; and though the bricks have been 
got out and the shrine rebuilt with them yet they have been put 
together without any regard tothe original pattern. The broken 
finial, part of which has been recovered, is of a curious shape if it was 
originally made for a Hindu temple, as it is more suggestive of 
Buddhist symbolism. The shrine is said to mark the spot where the 
earth swallowed up Sit4 in answer to her appeal for a proof of her 
purity. The shrine of Qalandar Sahib at Pdnipat possesses two 
slabs of touchstone of very unusual size. It was built by Khizi Khan 
and Shadi Khan, sons of the Emperor Ala-ul-din Ghori. Pdnfpat 
possesses several buildings dating from early Afghén times ; and the 
Kabul Bagh mosque built by Babar will be mentioned below. 

Mindrs which mark the course of the old Trunk Road are still 
standing at intervals of about two miles. And the ruins of the 
hostelries (sardis) at Gharaundé and Simbhalka are still in existence, 
the former being a very fine and striking specimen of early Mughal 
architecture. It was built by Khan Firoz in the reivn of Shah Jaghin 
about 1632 4.D. The contrast between the huge brick gates which 
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were then necessary for the protection of travellers, and the slight 
structures which now suffice for the same purpose, speaks volumes as 
to the state of the country at the respective periods. 

Karnal is included in the Brahmdrshidesd, or land of divine 
sages, the sacred river Suruswati being at Thdnesar, only 20 miles 
north of Karnal, and the Drishadwati, it that is the Chautang, cutting 
the district into two nearly equal parts. All the north-western portion, 
comprising most of what is called the Nardak, is theladed in the 
Kurikshetrd or field of the great battle described in the Mahabharat 
and caused by the refusal of the Kurds to give up the five pats, of 
which Pénfpat was one. In fact Nardak is properly but another 
name fer the Kurdkshetrd, though it is wrongfully but conveniently 
extended, by local custom, to a certain conterminous area to which it 
does not properly apply. The word is said to mean ruthless (nir 
without, déya pity—Sanskrit) ; and the story goes that the Kurds 
and P&ndus, being relations, sought for a place to fight where the in- 
habitants should be specially ees and chose this spot 
because there they found aman cutting off his son’s head with which 
to dam his water-course. But Huen Tsang says that the Nardak was 
known as the Happy Land when he visited it, and this would seem 
to point todukh or pain, as the second factor inthe word. The 
limits of the Nardak and the antiquities of the tract are elaborately 
discussed by General Cunninghamin his Archeological Survey Reporis, 
II, 212 to 226, and XIV, 86 to 106, and Ancient Geography, 329 to 
836.* 

The southern boundary ef the Kur&kshetré is the Naf Nadf, 
which cuts off the western corner of the Karnaél parganah, and 
reappears in the south-west corner, where, at the village of Sink, or 
south-west corner of the Kurdkshetré, Tarku Jakhsh is said to be 
situated ; and all that lies beyond this line is included under the 
general term arab or non-Nardak, or is called dher, meaning vast. 
The Nardak itself is also called van or battle-field, and the term is 
locally applied to any barren soil, as they say that such soil marks 
the spots where the sparks from the weapons of the combatants fell. 
The scenes of many of the incidents narrated in the Mababhérat are 
still pointed out by the people, and the whole area is full of tiraths or 
holy tanks. It was at the village of Bastali (Viis Asthal) that the sage 
Vids lived who wrote tke Veda that bears his name; and there that 
the Ganges flowed underground into his well to save him the trouble 
of going to the river to bathe, bringing with it his lotd and loin 
cloth which he had left in the river, to convince him that the water 
was really Ganges-water. The well is still there to shame the sceptic. 
It was at Gondar that Gotam Rishi caused the spots in the moon, and 

ave Indra his 1,000 eyez. It was in the P&rdsir tank at Bahlolpur 
that the warrior Daryodhan hid, till Krishné’s jeers brought him 
unwillingly out to fight ; and this is still the most salebrated of the 


a Ee ha ss ee es 

*#On this subject Mr, Ibbetson, remarks:—‘‘With all due deference to so dis- 
tinguished an authority, I cannot help thinking that General Cunningham raizes some 
unnecessary <ifficulties. Huen Tsang’s words may surely be taken to mean that the 
radius, and not the circumference, of the Happy d was 200 li. And Manu surely 
atates that the Kurtikshetra is not included in the Brahmdévarté. 1 think General 
Cunningham's reading of the text would exclude some of the holy places which he 


himself includes in the Nardak.” 
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tiraths of this part. The local legends are far too numerous and 
lengthy to give here ; they have been collected intoa little book called 
Kurtikshetraé Darpan, compiled in 1854 by Munshi Kaif Rai, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer of Thanesar, and printed at the Kob-i- 
nar Press, Lahore. 

The enormous number of Indo-Scythian coins (of a type which has 
not yet been described) which are found at Pohlar on the Suruswatt, 
10 miles north of Kaithal, would seem to show that these parts were 
about the Christian Era, included in the Indo-Scythian Empire; and 
Safidon, on the border of the district, is still pointed outas the site 
of the great slaughter of snakes (or Scythians with a snake totem) 
mentioned in the Mahabharat. About 400 a.p. the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian, and again in 635, his successor Huen Tsang, traversed the 
district. At the time of the latter’s visit it was included in the kingdom 
of Thanesar. The curious form in which legend of the Mahabharat 
is given by the traveller is most interesting. It is not improbable 
that the Gominda monastery described by him, and identified by 
General Cunningham with the village of Gundna, is now represented by 
monastery of Sita Maf described below, and only four miles from 

unana. 

In 1011 a.p. Mahmid Ghaznavi sacked Thénesar, only 20 miles 
from Karnal, but made peace with the Dehli Réjé and returned 
without coming further south. In I017 ap. he plundered Mathra. 
In 1039 a.D. his son, Sultan Masatid, annexed this part of the 
country, leaving a governor at Sunpat to administer it in his name ; 
but it was re-conquered by the Hindus four years later. In 1191 
A.D. Muhammad Bin Sam Ghorf was wounded and his army utterly 
routed by Rai Pitora at Naraina, seven miles from Karnal and three 
from Tardori. This village is situated in the Nardak, on the Naf 
Nadf. The Rakshi,or at any rate the stream now known by that 
name, is artificially joined with the Chautang at Ladwa in the tahssl 
of Pipli by a cut, and below that its natural bed is silted up and 
carries little water. Elliot and Cunningham gave Naraina as on the 
Rakshi. The stream east of Butana 1s locally known by this name, 
which may account for the inaccuracy. Next year the Sultan 
returned, found Rai Pitord encamped on the same spot, defeated and 
killed him in the battle which ensued, and conquered Dehli. This 
battle finally substituted Muhammadan for Hindu rule throughout 
the Dehli territory, Kutbuldin Aibek being left at Dehli as the 
representative of the Ghorf monarch, and being made independent 
by Ghidsuldin Ghori in 1205 A.D. under the title of Sultan. 


On the death of Kutbuldin in 1210 a.p., his Indian possessions: 
were divided into four provinces, Dehli and its environs fa! ing to the: 
share of Sultan Shamsuldin Altamash. The province of Lahore was 
given to Téjuldin Yeldéz; andin 1215 the two fell out about their 
common boundary, and ina battle, again fought at the same village 
of Naraina, Tajuldin was killed. In 1390 a.v. Prince Humayia,. 
afterwards Sultan Alauldin Sikandar Shah, who was in command of 
the army of his father Sultan Nd&siruldfn Muhammad Bin Firoz, 
pitched his camp at Panipat and plundered the environs of Dehli, 
which was in the possession of the rebel Abu Bakr Tughlak. The 
latter marched out aud defeated him at Pasin4, a small Khadar 
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village some seven miles south of P&nipat, built on the deserted site 
of a very large village which is still said by the people to have been 
destroyed in a great battle. There were 4,000 cavalry engaged on 
one side alone on this occasion. Inthe early years of Mahmfd 
Sh&h’s reign (1394 to 1396 a.D.) the pretender Ndsiruldin Nasrat 
Sh&h held the fiefs (kta) of Sambhal, Panipat, Jhajjar and Rohtak, 


‘the Emperor being almost confined to the capital. In 1397 Mulla 


Iqbal Khan, one of Mahmitd’s Generals, and Governor of the Fort of 
Sirl, drove Ndsiruldin by treachery from his head-quarters at Firoz- 
a&bad; and the latter took refuge with Tataér Khan who ‘had been 
Prime Minister to Ghidsuldin Tughlak II. Iqbdl Khan then seized 
upon Mahmud’s person, and practically ruled in his name. Mean- 
while Tatar Khan had encamped at Panipat, and Iqbal Khén marched 
against him; whereupon Tatér Khan, leaving his baggage and 
materials of war at Panipat, reached Dehli by forced marches and laid 
siege toit. Iqbdél Khan then invested Panipat, and took it in three 
days, upon hearing which Tatér Khan raised the siege of Dehli and 
fled to Gujrat. 


When Taimur Sh&h invaded India, he marched through the 
district on his way to Dehli. His route is very iully described in his 
autobiography, aad also in the Zafar Namah: and it is easy to trace 
it throughout, except between Manak (Akdlgarh) and Kaithal. Itis 
almost certain that he crossed the Suruswat{ and Ghagar by bridges 
at Polar Mazra and Gula the remains of which still exist as noticed 
in Chapter I, page 6. From Kaithal he marched through 
Asandh to Tughlakpur, which was said to be inhabited by fire- 
worshippers. Price identifies this place with Safidon. But it is almost 
certainly Sdlwan ; the words “ the people of this place who also called 
S4lan,” being probably a misreading for “which is also called 
Salwan.” From Sd4lwan he marched, the front of his army extend- 
ing for more than 20 miles, to Panipat, which he reached on 38rd 
December 1798 A.D. The people had deserted the town in obedience 
to orders from Dehli; but he found there 10,000 heavy maunds, 
equal to 160,000 standard maunds, of wheat, which he seized. Next 
day he marched six kos and encamped on the banks of “ the river of 
P&nipat, which was on the road.” This can have been no other than 
a, branch of the Jamné, then flowing under the town in the channel of 
the Bérhi Nad? or old stream. He then marched vid Kanhi Gazin 
to Palla on the Jamn4éin the Dehli fahsil, while a detachment 
harried the country round and brought in supplies. Seven days 
later he defeated Sultd4n Mahmid at Dehli. Ferishtah says that 
TaimGr returned by P&an{fpat; but this seems to be a mistake for 
Bagpat. 

aie the anarchy that followed the departure of the invader, and 
in the subsequent struggle between the Saiyads and the Lodis, 
Karn4l was entirely separated from Dehli, and belonged, first, to the 
ruler of Sama&né4, and eventually to the Lodi rulers of the Panjab. 
During the reign of Bahlol Lod{, his son Prince Nizim Khé&n, after- 
wards Sikandar Lodf, seized Panipat and held it as jdgir without 
permission. He made it his head-quarters, and his force there 
included 1,500 cavalry. Karn4l and Panipat were on the high road 
from Sirhind and Firozpar to Dehli; and from the time of Taimdar 
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to that of Akbar, or for 150 years, armies were constantly passing 
through the tract, and battles, more or less important, being fought 
in it. 

In 1525 ap. Alduldin Alim Khd&n was sent by Babar with a 
Mughal army against his nephew Sult4n Ibrahim Lodi, and was 
joined at Indri by Midn Suliman, a Pirzddah of P&nfpat, with 
additional forces. Being defeated near Dehli, he retreated to 
P&n{pat, where he tricked his friend Suliman out of three or four 
lakhs and went on his way. He shortly afterwards rejoined Babar ; 
and next year the Mughal army marched on Dehli. Leaving 
Ambal4, Babar marched vid Shaéhabéd to the Jamné4 near Aldhar 


in tahsil Pipli, and thence followed the river bank to Karnfl. There 


he heard that Ald4uldin, whom he had sent on towards Dehli, had 
been defeated by Ibrdifm, and that the latter had advanced to 
Ganaur. Mounting his horse at the Gharaunda sardi, Bdbar led 
his army to Pinipat, which he selected for the hattle-field, as the 
town would cover one of his flanks. He arrayed his army about 
two kos to the east of the city, with his right flank resting on the 
walls. Ibrahim Lodi took up a position at the same distance to the 
south-west of the city, and for a week nothing more than skirmishes 
occurred. At length, on 21st April 1526 a. p., Ibrahim Lodf’s forces 
advanced to the attack, were utterly routed, and were pursued by 
Babar’s army to Dehli, while the conqueror remained encamped for a 
week to the west of Panipat. He considered the spot a fortunate 
one, treated the people well, and made Sult4n Muhammad Anglulf, 
who had assisted him with troops, Governor of Panipat. 


In this battle Ibr&éhim Lodi was slain, and his tomb lies between 
the tahsil and the city of Pénipat. The District Committee about the 
year 1866 erected a tomb or plain platform over it, with ashort Urdt 
Inscription in order to rescue :he site from oblivion, (see Chapter 
VI. 8. v., Panipat). It was one of Shér Shéh’s dying regrets that he 
had never fulfilled his intention of erecting a tomb to the fallen mon- 
arch. In this battle, too, was killed, while fighting in Bébar’s army, 
Sanghar, the founder of the Phulkién family of Patidlé, and Vikramé- 
dity4, the last of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. The battle is fully 
described by several authorities, Ferishtah’s descriptions differing 
materially from that of Babar himself. After the battle Babar built a 
garden with a mosque and tank on the spot; and some years later, 
when Humaydn defeated Salem Shah some four miles north of 
Pdnipat he added a masonry platform and called it Chabitea Fatah 
Mubarik. These buildings and the garden still exist under the name 
of Kabul or Kabil Bagh.* The building bears an inscription contain- 
ing the words “ Bindi Rabi ul Awwal 934 Hij.” In 1529 the M&ndhar 
Rajptts uf the Nardak rebelled under their chief Mohan, and defeated 
the royal troops. Babar then burnt the rebel villages. Later on, 
during the strugele which led to the expulsion of Huméyfn, Fatah 
Khan Jat, Governor of the Panjab, rebelled and laid the country 
waste as far south as Pénipat. 


* Some say that Babar said the spot was ‘‘ Kdbil Bdgh,” fit for a garden ; others, 
that he planned the garden on the pattern customary in K4bul, Bdbar had a wife 
called Kabuli Begam ; and Sir E. Colebrooks says her name may possibly be derived 
from the name of a species of myrobalan (J. R. A. S. xiii, 279). 
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When Huméyfn died at Dehli, the young Akbar, who was then 
in the Panjéb, marched at once under the guardianship of Bahranr 
Shéh to meet the Afghdn army under the great Hindu general,. 
Himu, who was advancing from Dehli. Passing through Thdnesar, 
he arrayed his army 10 miles north of Karnal, and then marched to- 
P&nipat, two kos to the west of which city Himu was encamped.. 
After a week’s skirmishing, Akbar sent a detachment round the city 
to take Himu in the rear, and advanced to the attack. The result 
was the death of Himu and the total route of the Afghans. Next-day 
Akbar marched to Dehli, which he entered without opposition. The 
battle took place on 20th November 1555 (5th November 1556 ?) and: 
is fully described by the Emperor Jahangir and by Ferishta. 


During the early years of the Mughal dynasty* the empire was 
so firmly established at Dehli that the district can hardly be said to: 
have possessed a separate history. In 1578 Ibréhim Husén Mirzah,. 
Governor of Baroda, rebelled and plundered Pdnfpat, Karnal, and the: 
surrounding country. And again in 1606, Prince Khusro revolted 
and passed up this way from Dehli, plundering and pillaging as he 
went. When he a Panipat he was joined by Abdul Rahim;. 
and Dilawar Ali Khdén, who was at Panipat with an imperial force 
retreated before them to Lahore. Jahangir himself shortly followed: 
in pursuit, and moralised upon the success which Panipat had always. 
brought to his family. He then ordered the Friday devotion to be: 
always held in the mosque of Kabul Baégh which Babar had built ;. 
and this custom was continued till the Mahrattas occupied the mosque 
in the last battle of Panipat. For more than two centuries the country 
enjoyed peace under the Mughals, the Western Jamn& Canal was 
constructed, the Grand Trunk Road was put in repairs, sardis were: 
erected at every stage, and a msndr and a well made at ore kos for 
the use of travellers. The ménérs (brick pillars 24 feet high) and 
wells still exist ; but the sardis of Sambhélk& and Gharaundé are in 
ruins, while that of Karnal has disappeared. 

In the Ain Akbari we have the first record of the administrative: 
divisions of the district. From very early times Pénfpat formed a 
separate fief or “ tkta,”” which probably included the Karn4l parganah ; 
and in fact Karnél is never mentioned in the early histories, and 
apparently was a place of little importance till towards the close of 
the Pathén dynasty. In Akbar’s time the whole district was included 
in Stibah Dehli, and the greater part of it in Sarkdr Dehli, of the 
seven Dastirs comprised in which Dastir P&nipat was one, with 10. 

arganahs as follows:—P&n{pat, Karn4l, Safidon, Kuténa, Chhaprauli, 

4nd4, Bh4wan, Ganaur, Jhinjhéndé, Kandl4,and Gangir Khera. But 
the Dastur of Gohéna in Sarkér Hiss4r may have included, and 
parganah Sunpat in Dastir Dehli, parganah Thanesar in the Dastur 
of that name and in Sarkdr Sirhind, and the Dastur of Indri in Sarkar 
Sahéranpar, almost certainly did include some part of the district. 
In the fourth year of Farrakhsfr, that monarch is said to have 


ne ae Sa a a a Ee 
# It is generally said that this dynasty, really Turks, were called Mughals, be- 
cause to the Indian every foreigner was a Mughal, just as every Indian is still a Moor: 
to the British private. It is a curious fact that native officials are commonly called’ 
Turks by the villagers of these parts, If Munshis, perhaps all Hindus, are in the village 
rest-house, one villager will tell another—‘' Turk log. chopdl mén batthe hué hain.” — 
‘‘There are Turks iv the rest-house,” 
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separated the parganah about Sambhadlk& from Panipat as a royal 
demesne for his own private expenses. It was not then known as 
Saimbhalk&; and when we took the country that name was only 
applied to a few villages held by a jagirddr tiving at Sambhalké. But 
there was a lage parganah of Jauras{ in which Sambhalka was included 
and which was also the head-quarters of a thappd; and as this 
Jaurdst is divided into Jaurdsf sarf khds and Jaurds{ khdlsdé, and as the 
Panipat parganah is said to have consisted of 164 thappas, it is almost 
‘certain that what Farrdkhsir did was to separate one chaurdsé for 
his private expenses or sar kids, Asa fact, though this and many other 
similar groups of villages similarly assigned for specific purposes were 
‘often called parganahs, yet the old kantungos’ records, between 1750 
and 1806 at any rate, show only the two original parganahs of Karnal 
and Panipat. 

Towards the end of the 17th century the Dehli Empire was fast 
falling to decay, and the Sikhs rising to power. In 1709 Band&é 
Bairaui, some time the chosen disciple of Guru Govind, raised his 
‘standard in these parts, and, collecting an army of Sikhs, eccupied 
the whole of the country west of the Jamn& He laid the whole 
neighbourhood waste and especially the neighbourhood of Karnal, 
where he killed the faxjdar and massacred the inhabitants. He was 
defeated by Bahadur Shah near Pan{pat in 1710, but escaped to 
found Gurdaspur. In 1729 a charge on parganah Karnél of five 
lakhs of dam was granted to Diléwar Ali Khdén Aurangaébadf, whose 
ancestors had formerly held the parganah in jagir. 


In 1738 Nadir Shéh, enraged at not being recog.:.:2d by the 
Dehli court, invaded India. On 8th January 1739 he reached Sirhind, 
where he learned that Muhammad Shah with an enormous army 
occupied astrongly fortified camp at Karnal. Nadir Shdh marched 
on to Tardéori, on which, it being a fortified town, he had to turn his 
guns before it would open its gates to him. Here he learned from 
some prisoners he had made that the approach to Karnal from the 
direction of Taréori was through dense jungle, and exceedingly 
difficult ; and that Muhammad Shéh had no room to move in, being 
encamped in a small plain which was hardly sufficient for kis camp, 
and surrounded on three sidesby thick woods. He accordinglyresolved 
to take the enemy in flank from the south-east. On the 15th January 
he left Tardorf, and marching round by the banks of the Jamné to the 
back of the city, advanced to a position close to the Dehli camp; 
meanwhile he sent Prince Nasr Ulla Mirzah with a considerable force 
to a spot north of the canal and clese to Karnal. All this time 
Muhammad Shéh was not even aware that Nadir Shah was in the 
neighbourhood. Just at this time a detachment which had been sent 
to oppose Saadat Khan, the Viceroy of Oudh, who was marching 
from Panipat with reinforcements, and missing the enemy had followed 
kim up to Karndl,came to close quarters with him. Nadir Shéh 
and Prince Nasr Ullé at once marched to the support of their detach- 
ment, which was the first intimation the imperial army had of their 
presence. The engagement which followed was not decisive. But 
the army of Muhammad Shé4h, which had already been encamped 
for three months at Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of 
supplies, was now cut off from the open country in the rear, and tvod 
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became so scarce that a seer of flour could not be bought for four 
rupees. Thus Muhammad Shah was starved into submission, and 
on the 13th of February yielded to the invader, who led him in his 
train to Dehli. The operations are very minutely described in the 
Nédir Némah. Suir William Jones, in his French translation, speaks 
much of “Dari4n Haman” close to Karnal, and between it and the 
Jamn& Mr. [bbetson suggests that the words may be daryé hamin, 
and refer to the canal, which had already been described as a large 
river, In 1748 Ahmad Sh&h was met at P&nipat by the royal 
paraphernalia and the news of the death of Muhammad Shéh, and 
there and then formally assumed the royal titles. In 1756 the Wazir 
Ghéziuldin brought Alamgir II a Hireaal prisoner to Panipat, and thus 
caused a mutiny in the army, the Wazir being dragged through the 
streets of the city. A horrible massacre followed the outbreak. 


From this time to the establishment of English rule, a time of 
horror followed which is still vividly remembered by the people, and 
was fittingly ushered in by the greatest of all the battles of Pénfpat. 
In the rainy season of 1760, Sed&sheo the Mahratt& Bhéo aaicd 
upon Kunjpuré, an Afghdn town close to Karn4l, which was then 
strongly fortified, and at which 20,000 Afghan troops were then 
encamped. He put the whole of them to the sword, and pillaged 
the country round. Ahmad Shéh, who was inthe Dodb, was unable 
to cross the Jamné in time to prevent this disaster ; but at length 
he forded the river near Bagpat and advanced against the enemy, who, 
encamped at the time at the village of Pasiné Kalan, where the 
battle of 1390 a.p. had been fought, retreated to Panipat. There 
the Mahrattds strongly fortified themselves ; and the line of their 
entrenchments can still be traced on the plain between Risdl4 and 
P&nipat. The Durdénfs encamped close in front of them on the 
plains north of Risal4 and Ujdéon:and for five months the two 
armies, numbering more than 400,000 souls, remained engaged in 
fruitless negotiation and constant skirmishes. The accounts of the 
horrors of that time given by the people are very striking. The whole 
country round was devastated by the opposing hordes, and the 
inhabitants fled, insomuch that the people say that, besides the town, 
only the three villages of Phurlak, Déhé and B4lé were inhabited at 
the time of the actual battle. The Durdnf army had free access to 
their camp on all sides, while they Sioa confined the Mahrattdés 
more and more to their entrenchments. The latter had long ago 
consumed all the provisions obtainable at Pdnipat ; at length supplies 
wholly filed and, ou the 6th January 1761 the Bhdéo advanced to 
action. The battle is fully described by several authors. The 
Mahrattds were utterly routed and many of them were driven into 
the town of Pintpat, whence next morning the conqueror brought 
them out, distributed the women and children, and massacred the 
men in cold blood. The fugitives were followed all over the country, 
and killed wherever they were overtaken. It is said that 200,000 
Mabrattds were slain in this battle. The people still point out the spot 
where the Bhdo stood to watch the fight, marked by an old mango 
tree which has only lately disappeared. They say that the Mahratté 
General of artillery, one Bahrém Ghorf, had been insulted by the 
young Bhéo, and in revenge put no balls in his guns, otherwise the 
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Giljfs, as they call the Ghilzéi followers of Ahmad Sh&h, would 
certainly have been beaten ; and that the Mahratta fugitives were 
so utterly demoralised that the Jat women beat them with baskets, 
made them get off their horses, and plundered them royally. 


No sooner had the Mahrattds temporarily disappeared than the 
Sikhs appeared on the scene of action. In 1763 they defeated 
Zan Khan, the Durdni Governor of Sirhind, and took possession of 
the whole of Sirhind as far south as P&dn{pat. “ Tradition still 
describes how the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the battle was won ; 
and how, ridingnight and day, each horseman hurled his belt, his 
scabbard, his articles of dress, his accoutrements, till he was almost 
naked, into successive villages to mark them as his.’’ Réj& Gopal 
Singh on this occasion seized Jind, Satidon, P&nipat and Karnél, 
though he was not yet strong enough to hold them; but in 1772 
he was confirmed in his possessions up to within a few miles north 
of Panipat and west of Karnal, as a tributary of the Dehli Emperor. 
At the same time R4j4 Gurdit Singh seized Lddwa and Shémgarh 
up to within a few miles north of Karnal. Recalled by those events, 
Ahmad Sha4h once more appeared, for the last time, in Hinddstan 
in 1767, and, conquering the Sikhs in several battles, marched as 
faras PAnfpat ; but as soon as he disappeared, the Sikhs again 


resumed their hold of the country. In 1774 Rahimdd4d Khan, - 


Governor of Hansf, attacked Jind; but was defeated with heavy 
loss, while Gajpat Singh again seized Karndl. In 1777: Najaf 
Khan, the Imperial Wazfr, marched in person to restore his 
authority. The Sikhs invited the aid of Zaébta Khan, a Rohilla 
Chief, oh had rebelled ; and joining their force with him, encountered 
the Imperial army at Panfpat, and fought a battle said to have 
been only less terrible than that of 1761. No marked advantage 
remained with either side ; and by a treaty then concluded between 
the Rajds and the Emperor, the Sikhs relinquished their conquests 
in Karndl and its neighbourhood, excepting seven villages which 
Gajpat Singh was allowed to keep, and which probably included 
Sheré, Majr4 Jatin, Dharmgarh, Bal Jaét&n, and Bala. 

But the treaty was not observed; and in 1779 a last attempt 
was made by the Dehli court to recover its lost territory. is 
November of that year Prince Farkhundah Bakht and Nawd&b 
Majiduldaulah marched out at the head ofa large army, 20,000 
strong, and met some of the minor Sikhs at Karnél. He made 
terms with these chieftains, who were jealous of the growing power 
of Patiala ; and the combined forces marched upon that state. While 
negotiations were in progress, reinforcements advanced from Lahore, 
the Karnal contingent deserted, bribery was resorted to, and the 
Imperialists retired precipitately to P&nfpat. About this time 
Dharm Rao held the southern portion of the district on the part of 
the Mahrattds, and was temporarily on good terms with the petty 
Sikh chiefs north of Karndl. In 1785 he marched, at the invitation 
of the Phulkidn chiefs, against Kaithal and Ambé&lé ; and after some 
successes, and after exacting the stipulated tribute, withdrew to 
his head-quarters at Karndl. In 1786 Raéj& Gajpat Singh of 
Jind died, and was succeeded by his son R&j4 Bhag Singh. In 1787 
Begam Samru was operating against the Sikhs at Panipat, when 
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Chapter II, B. recalled to the capital by Ghulém Q4édir’s attack upon Dehli. In 
Political 1788 Amba R&o united with Zabta Khan’s son to make an incursion, 
History. and was again joined by minor Sikhs at Karnal, and levied a contribu- 

The Sikh Rule, tion on Kaithal. 


In 1789 Scindid, having killed Ghul4m Qadir and reinstated 
Shéh Alam, marched from Dehli to Thénesar and thence to Patiala, 
restored order more or less in the country west of the Jamn&, and 
brought the Pati4lé Diwan back with him as far as Karnal as a hostage. 
In 1794 a large Mahratté force under Ant&é Réo crossed the Jamné. 
Jind and Kaithal tendered their homage ; but the Patiala troopssurprised 
the army in a night attack, and Anta Rao retired to Karnal. In 1795 
the Mahrattdés once again marched north, and defeating Rajé Bhaig 
Singh at Karnal, finally wrested that city from him and made it over 
to George Thomas, who took part in the fight. He had, however, 
obtained the jégir of Jhajjar, and making himself master of Hissar, 
harried the neighbouring Sikh territories; meanwhile Rajé Gurdit 
Singh, of Ladwa, obtained possession of Karnél. In 1798 Begam 
Samrt was stationed with her forces at Panipat to protect the western 
frontier during the struggle with Jaipir. In 1799 Scindié sent 
General Perron, to whom the parganah of Paén{fpat had been granted, 
to bring the Sikhs to order. He recruited at Karndl, where the 
Nawf&b of Kunjpurd4 joined him; but matters were settled amicably, 
and the army returned vid Pan{fpat, where they were joined by Begam 
Samru, and took advantage of the opportunity to chastise Naulthdé and 
other large villages for not having paid their revenue to Perron’s 
Collector. In 1801 Thomas made a foray through Karndl and 
P&nipat, and then retreated to Hansf. The Sikhs asked the Mahrattds 
for help against him; and Scindid, on the Sikhs promising 
to become his subsidiaries and pay him five lakhs of rupees, sent 
General Perron against him. Th the battle that followed ‘ihomas 
lost all his conquests, retired to British territory and shortly after- 
wards died. Safidon and Dh&trat were then made over again to 
Jind by the Mahrattés. The people of Bhagol in the north of 
Chilia still tell how Thomas carried off hostages from their 
town and only released them when ransomed by the Bhaéf of 


Kaithal. 
onqaee by the On the 11th September 1803, Lord Lake defeated the Mahrattds 
nglish, at the battle of Dehli; and on the 30th December, Daulat Réo 


Scindid. hv the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam, ceded his territories in 
the nortli c? India to the allies ; while the Partition Treaty of Poona, 
dated fits months later, gave the provinces about Dehli, from that 
time known as the conquered provinces, tothe English. Immediately 
after the battle of Dehli Begam Samré made her submission to 
General Lake; and the Réj4s of Jind and Kaithal were hardly less 
prompt. Their advances were favourably received ; and in January 
1805 they joined their forces with ours. The other Sikh chiefs, 
including L&dwd& ard Thanesar, had actually fought against us 
at Dehli, and for a whole year they constantly displayed active 
hostility, till they were finally routed by Colonel Burn at the 
end of 1804. In March 1805 an amnesty was proclaimed to all the 
Sikhs on condition of peaceable behaviour ; but Raéj& Gurdit Singh 
of Ladw& was expressly excluded from this amnesty, and in 
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April of the same year the English forces marched upon his fort of 
Karnal and captured it.* 

So ended that terrible time called by the people Singdshahiz kd 
Rdm-laula or Bhdéogardi, the “Sikh  hurly-burly,’ or the 
“ Mahratta anarchy.” Its horrors still live vividly in the memory of the 
villagers. The Sikhs never really established their grasp over the 
country south of Panipat ; and they held what they did possess only 
as feudatories of the Mahrattés. But the whole period was a constant 
contest between the two powers; and the tract formed a sort of no- 
man’s-land between their territories, and, coveted by both and 
protected by neither, was practically the prey of the strongest and 
most audacious free-booter of the day whether hailing from the Panjab 
or the Deccan, for nobody cared to spare for to-morrow what he 
might only possess for to-day. Even as early as 1760, Nadir Shah 
had to approach Dehli by way of the Dodb, as owing to the constant 
passage to and fro of the Mahratté troops, the country was so desolated 
that supplies were unprocurable ;and 40 years later, when we took 
over the district, it was estimated that“ more than four-fifths was 
overrun by forest, and its inhabitants either removed or exterminated,” 
The arrangement of the villages in groups of small hamlets, sprung 
from, and still holding sub-feudal relations with, the large parent 
village, made the concentration of the population in a few strongholds 
natural and easy ; and out of 221 villages in parganah Karnal the 
inhabitants of 178 had been wholly driven from their homes and 
fields. The royal canal had long dried up, and thick forest had taken 
the place of cultivation, and afforded shelter to thieves, vagabonds 
and beasts of prey. In 1827 Mr. Archer remarked that “only a very 
few years had elapsed since this part of the country was inhabited 
wholly by wild beasts.” Deserted sites all along the old main road 
still tell how even the strongest villagers had to abandon the spot 
where their fathers had lived for centuries, and make to themselves 
new homes on sites less patent to the eyes of marauding bands. 
Every village was protected by brick forts and surrounded by a deep 
ditch and a wall of some sort ; every group of villages was at deadly 
enmity with its neighbours ; and there are several instances where two 
contiguous villages, in memory of a blood feud dating from the 
Mahratt4 times, refuse to this day to drink each other's water, 
though otherwise on friendly terms. In 1820 the Civil Commissioner 
reported, and the Governor-General endorsed his conclusion, that 
‘the native administration took no concern in criminal justice or 
police, any further than as its interference in those respects might 
be made subservient to its immediate pecuniary gains ; and that 
the village communities, while they held the property of their own 
society sacred, habitually committed depredations and aggressions 
on other villages or on travellers, and generally shared the plunder 
they obtained with the ruling power or principal local authority. 
Revenue administration there was none; the cultivator followed 
the plough with a sword in his hand ; the Collector came at the head 


* According to the schedule attached to the Treaty of stad Anjangam, the 
tract under the Mahratt4s was held as follows:—Karn4l, annual value Rs. 14,000, by 
Seth Singh, Sikh; Barsat, Faridpur, Rs. 35,000, by General Perron; Panipat Rs, 99,478, 
by Bab4ji Scindiaé ; Ganaur, Rs. 6,932, Sunpat, Ra. 39,348 and Gohana, Rs. 1,16,329, 
by Colonels John and Geo, Hessing. The whole list is extraordinarily incorrect. 
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of a regiment ; and if he fared well, another soon followed him to 
pick up the crumbs.”* 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had returned to England and Lord 
Cornwallis had been sent out expressly to reverse his policy. The 
leading feature of the new programme was the withdrawal from all . 
the recently-acquired territory west of the Jamn& And as that 
territory had to be disposed of, it was natural that the petty 
chieftains who had done us service in the late struggle, even if only 
by abstaining from or relinquishing opposition to us, should be 
rewarded. The whole country was therefore parcelled out between 
them and others. Inthe words of General Sir David Ochterlony, 
who superintended the whole arrangements— 

“In the acts of that day I see many of most lavish and impolitic pro- 
fusion ; but not one in which I can recognise true British liberality and 
generosity. The fact is notorious that the policy of those times considered 
the most of our acquisitions beyond the Jamné4 as incumbrances ; and the 
Governor-General’s Agent’s only embarrassment was, how to dispose of 
what Government had declared they could not or would not keep, in the 
manner least likely to be ultimately injurious to our vital interests. With 
this object in view, he formed a belt of jdéytrdars round our ultraJamna 
possessions from Karnal to Agra.” 

The sovereign powers of the Raéj4s of Jind, Kaithal, Ladw, 
Thdnesar and Shdmgarh, and of the Nawab of Kunjpurd, were 
confirmed ; and they were continued in the lands held by them under 
treaty from the Mahrattds, except that LAdwa was deprived of Karndl, 
as already mentioned. Besides this Jind was granted Gohana, and 
the five villages of Shera and Majra Jatdn, Baljdtén, Balfé and 
Dharmgarh or Murdna ; and he and the R4jé of Kaithal had the 


parganah of Barsat-Farfdpur, made over to then jointly. The villages 


of Uncha Siwdna, Rdinpur, Rénwar, Kambbohpora, Kailas with 
Mangalpur and Pipalwaéli, were made over to the Nawab of Kunjpuré 
The Mandals, who held large jégirs in Muzaffarnagar, were induced 
to exchange them for so much of parganah Karndél as was. left 
unallotted. Begam Samré received considerable grants, including 
some villages of the tract, in addition to her original fief of 
Sardhana ; and considerable grants were made to people who had 
done good service, and notably to Mirza Ashraf Beg and Mir Rustam 
Alf. In 1809 the Jind R4éj& endeavoured to obtain from Govern- 
ment his old parganah of Karnal, but the parganah had already 
been allotted, and the endeavour was unsuccessful. 

The policy which bade us abstain from interference west of the 
Jamné& did not long stand the test of actual practice. In 1806 
Ranjit Singh crossed the Satle} with his army and marched to 
Thanesar, and it soon became apparent that either he or we must 
be master. The events and negotiations that followed, how the 
Sikh army marched about within 20 miles of our lines at Karndl, 
and how we were compelled to insist upon Ranjit Singh’s with- 
drawal beyond the Satlej, are told in most interesting detail by Sir 
Lepel Griffin in his Panjdb Rujds, The treaty of Lahore dated 25th 
Apnil 1809, and the proclamation of the 8rd of May following, finally 


* The state of the neighbouring tract of Kaithal, so late as 1843, is vividly 
described by Major Lawrence (Thanesar Settlement Report, pages 2, 4, 5): also see a 
very spirited account by Mr, Raikes at Chap. XXVIJJ of ‘‘ The Englishman ip India,” 
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included the country to the west of the Jamné in our Indian 
Empire; and with this event ended the political history proper of 
the district. The time are still fresh in the memories of the people, 
and the names of Lord Lake and Sir David Ochterlony (Vulgice 
Lony Ochter ) still familiar to their tongues. 


It will be useful to note the dates of a few events subsequent to 
the treaty of 1809. About 1810 the j@gir grants which had been 
made in 1805-6, were declared grants for life only, and were taken 
under our police supervision. They were gradually resumed on the 
death of the holders. Bhat L4l Singh died in 1816, and Rajé Bhag 
Singh in 1819. Parganah Karn4l was continued to the Mandals in 
perpetuity on a fixed quit-rent in 1806. In 1834 part of Jind, and 
in 1843 the whole of Kaithal, lapsed to us on the failure of the 
reigning line. In the latter year parts of Safidon and Asandh were 
acquired from Jind by exchange. In 1849 we confiscated the 
Ladwé4 estates as a punishment for treason in the Sikh war. And 
in the same year we deprived Thdnesar, Kunjpuré and Shamgarh of 
sovereign power, and reduced them to the position of simple jdgridurs, 
the powers of Jind, however, being left intact. In 1850 the whole of 
Thdnesar lapsed on the death of the widow of Fatah Singh, the last 
chief of Thdnesar. Jind is still an independent chief; but the 
Nawaéb of Kunjpurdé, the Sardar of Shamgarh and the Mandals of 
Karnal, are simple jéqgirddrs, and exercise no sort of authority as of 
right within their domains. 

The district of Kaithal in the time of Muhammad Shah wasa 
ee consisting of 13 tappds. In A. D. 1733, this parganah was 

eld from the Dehli Government in jdyir or farm by one Kamr-ul-din 
Khén, a Biloch by tribe, who held some important office in the 
Government ; this man was slain in the massacre of Dehli by Nadir 
Shéh in a. pD. 1738. Azim-ulla-Khan, of the same family, seeing 
the declining state of the Government, endeavoured to shake off his 
allegiance and assume independence. He gave out the different 
villages in farm and returned with a force to collect his revenues. 
Ikhtiér Khén, an Afghan, was one of the principal zamfnddrs with 
whom he engaged, and who sumetimes paid but as frequently resisted 
and appropriated the revenues. Matters continued in this state 
till a. D.1751. Indyat Khan, Afghan, a zamindd of some influence, 
persuaded the people to join him in resisting the demands of the 
Bilochfs, raised a considerable force for the purpose, and enjoyed the 
revenues himself. Matters continued in this state till 1755 ;—the 
successes of the Bilochis and Afghdns fluctuating, sometimes one, 
sometimes the other being successful as each could collect followers,— 
when in the year last mentioned the Bilochfs sent a Saiyad (name 
not known) who encamped at Habri and sent for the Afghan chief: 
Indéyat Khan, suspecting treachery, sent his brother Ghulém Bhik 
in his stead, and him the Saiyad put to death. Indyat Khd&n fled, 
and the Saiyad obtained easy possession of Kaithal, where he 
remained three months collecting revenue; but directly his back 
was turned, Indyat Khan again stepped in and assumed possession. 

In a. D. 1756 Tahawwur Khan, brother of Kamr-ul-din, came 
with a force to claim his late brother's j4gir. He was opposed by 
Inéyat Khan, who was beaten and fled, but a short time after during 
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the same year, having collected a force, the latter made a night 
attack upon the city of Kaithal and obtained entrance at the Siwan 
oe a fight ensued in the streets of the town, in which Tahawwur 

hén’s brother-in-law, who commanded, was killed and his army 
dispersed. The Afghans or attacking force consisted of only 500 
men, while that of the defeated Bilochis amounted to 1,000. Thus 
ended the Biloch possession ; rule it cannot be called. They were 
never able to make head again, and Indyat Khan, a zamindédr, was 
left in undisturbed possession, collecting the revenues and paying 
tribute to no one. He was not, however, destined to a long or pros- 
perous rule, for he fell a victim to treachery in a. D. 1760. He had 
long been at enmity with one Azim Khan Mandal, of Samféna, who 
had taken possession of Bhorak, a village in the parganah and 5 
miles north of Pehoa. The Mandal invited him to the Khorém Mela 
on pretence of making up the quarrel, and there murdered him ; but 
had soon to repent his treachery, for Bhik Bakhsh and Nidmat Khana, 
brothers of his victim, collected a force, marched against Bhorak, 
took it, and put the Mandal to death. The two brothers continued 
in possession, it cannot be called Government, of Kaithal till a-p. 
1767; when Bhai Desi Singh, advancing from Bhochoki, encamped 
at Kutd4na, where he collected further force and munitions of war, 
and then marched against Kaithal, which succumbed after but a 
weak resistance ; and thus commenced the Sikh rule. 

Bhfk Bakhsh died in exile, but his brother Nidmat Kh&n was 
treated liberally by the conqueror, who conferred upon him several 
villages in gdgir ;—one of which, viz., Ujéua, his descendants retain to 
the present day, but without any proprietary right in the village. 
Thus in the short space of 29 years, viz., from 1738 to 1767, Kaithal 
had changed rulers no less than four times. 


Commenced. Ended. 
1. Rule of Kings of Dehli __... at .. AD, 1738 
2. Biloch rule oi 1738 sae 1756 
3. Afghan rule es 1756 aa 1767 
4. Sikhrule abe 1767 Ses 1843 
5. British Government fg 1843 ‘ 


The district of Kaithal, as it was constituted when it passed hy 
escheat into the hands of the British Government, was acquired by 
Bhéf Desi Singh, the 4th son of Bhaéf Gurbakhsh Singh, himself a 
descendant from a Raéjpit zaminddr of Jaisalmer. He inherited a few 
villages in Kuldrén, and from this small beginning extended his 
possessions, first by the capture of Kaithal in Sambat 1824 (a. D. 
1767), and then by the conquest of Chika and Pehoa, Bhai Desa 
Singh appears to have been a man of debauched character, and few 
works of art are attributed to him. He built the original fort of 
Kaithal and several smaller forts about the district, and brought a 
water-course from Méngana to Kaithal, and made numerous kachcha 
dams along the Suruswat{ river. He had four wives, viz., Rapkaur, 
mother of Bahél Singh ; Ramkaur, mother of Khushhal Singh; Mai 
Bholf, no issue; Mai Bhdgan, mother of L4l Singh. Jugta Singh 
Mahél became his agent and adviser. He died in 1885-36 Sambat, 
having ruled 11 or 12 years, a rule which was not very oppressive, or 
perhaps time has softened off the edges.) He amassed about 10 lakhs 
of rupees, and the knowledge of this is said so to have excited the 


ee 


_ instigated by his worthy brother. Léi Singh resided seuiee at 
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envy of the Réjds of Jind and Patidlé that they caused the agents of Chapter II, B. 


the Dehli ruler to entice the Bhaf to Dehli under pretence of having a 
jagir conferred upon him. On his arrival at the seat of Government, 
Desa Singh was confined, and only released on the promise of paying 
8 lakhs of rupees, 6 of which he paid and gave his son Lal Singh as 
security for the remainder. 


Of his three sons, Khushh4l Singh, having died in childhood, 
is never mentioned. Bahal Singh succeeded to the rule, his elder 
brother being under restraint at Dehli; but Lal Singh’s mother 
having obtained his release on payment of Rs. 40,000, he shortly 
returned and assumed the Government, driving his brother, who 
strongly opposed him to Kuldran. Thence Bahél Singh acquired 
Budldda, but was immediately put to death by hired - assassins 


Kaithal. He had four wives, viz., Saddakaur, no issue; Rattankaur, 
no issue; Séhibkaur, mother of Partéb Singh and Ude Singh ; 
Mankaur, no issue. He drank deep, but appears to have been held 
in some respect by the lesser chiefs, who submitted frequently to his 
arbitration. He did good service to Perron in defeating George 
Thomas, and was rewarded in consequence by the gift of parganah 
Salar on payment of a nazardna of Rs. 60,000, little better than one 
year’s revenue. His services were acknowledged by Lord Lake and 
rewarded by a handsome jdg¢r, Gohana, in which, however, he had 
only a life interest. He added to the fort of Kaithal, indeed may 
almost be said to have built it, for it was nothing but a mud build- 
ing before. Its picturesque towers are now visible for a long distance. 
He ruled for 33 years, dying in Sambat 1875 at the age of 49. He 
left behind him the character of a tyrant. On his death, his sons 
being 3 and 4 years old respectively, the Government was carried on 
in the name of the eldest Partéb Singh, under the regency of the 
mother ; but the boy only lived to the age of 12 years, and died of 
small-pox in Sambat 1880. Bhai Ude Singh, still a boy, succeeded 
under the regency of the mother, who even in after life had great 
influence over him ; indeed she was more the ruler than he was, and 
to this perhaps may be attributed his being at variance with the 
neighbouring chiefs and at constant issue with his own villagers. He 
resided caicfly at Kaithal but frequently at Pehoa, and both places 
bear witness to his taste for architecture. He enlarged and 
beautified the fort of Kaithal, built the palace after the ‘Godel of the 
house of Sir David Ochterlony at Karnal only on a more imposing 
scale, and near it a bridge over the Bidkidr Tirath, remarkable for 
nothing but want of breadth and its level surface. At Pehoa the 
garden house is a bijou, and does great credit to the taste of the 
architect, but was left incomplete on his death. He built a house 
and laid out a garden likewise at Kankal near Hardwdr. A noble 
masonry band that he erected across the Suruswatf, which threw 
water down a cut irrigating numerous villages for 16 miles to Kaithal, 
was destroyed by the British authorities since the escheat. He did 
more for the district in works of art than any of his predecessors, 
but in private he was debauched, in public a tyrant. He was bed- 
ridden for some years of his later life, and died at Kaithal on the 
14th of March 1843 a. D. when the state lapsed, failing heirs, to the 
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ag er power. He had two wives—Sfrajkaur, daughter of the 
j& of Balabgarh, who was accomplished in Gurmukhi lore, and 
died shortly after the state lapsed ; and Mahtdbkaur, daughter of a 
zamindar of Shamspur, who lived for some years and had a handsome 
provision allowed her by Government. The opposition of the Queen 
mother, on the state escheating, to the little escort with Mr. Greathed, 
the Political Officer, her. subsequent flight, carrying off treasure, and 
her capture, are all on record, and tovether with the correspondence 
on the subject form a volume alone. She died at Pehoa, never 
having to the very last moment given up her hope of being confirmed 
in the government of Kaithal. The genealogical tree of the family 
is as follows :— 


BHAI chee eae SINGH. 


| 2 a ae | 


| | | 
Dhana Singh. Desi Singh. Takht Singh. §Sukha Singh. Budha Singh. 
| 
Mai Bhagbari—Karam Singh 


Basdwa Singh. 
| 


a 
Lal oan Bahal Singh. Gurdit Singh. 


tens Lee pete 

Partéb Singh. | UdaiSingh. Punjab Singh. Gulab Singh. Sangat Singh. 

Som a eal ee nN ne ememenraeee Saye oo ann Sn Seaiomeeanan aa 
The Kaithal family. The Arnauli family. 


On the death of Bhéi Ude Singh without issue the greater part 
of the estates lapsed, only that portion of it being excepted which 
had been acquired by Gurbakhsh Singh, the founder of the family. 
To this the collaterals of the Arnauli branch were permitted to 
succeed. The Bh&is of Arnauli came under the reforms of 1849, and 
ceased in that year to exercise any administrative functions. The 
present representatives of the family are Bha{ Jasmer Singh who 
resides at Arnauli, in the northern portion of the Kaithal tah:\l, and 
Bhaf Anokh Singh who resides at Budl4da or sometimes at Sidhowal 
near Patiala. They are Honorary Magistrates within the limits 
of their jagir. 


The possessions of the R4j4s of Ladwé and the sarddrs of Tha&nesar 
were originally a part of the Subah of Dehli. The present talugds of 
Narwd&na and J (a were parganahs in the Sarkdr of Hissér. Safidon 
was a parganah in the Sarkdr of Dehli. Indri was in the Sarkar of 
Sahéranpur, which extended to the Jamné, which in former day ran 
under the present western high bank of the canal. Th&nesar and 
Shé&hab:ic were royal parganahs in the Sarkar of Sirhind, as were 
Samana and Sundin. {hen the Dehli empire was tottering to its 
fall, the Sikhs in and about the year 1763 a.D., having defeated the 
royal forces, made themselves masters of this part of the country. 
Captain Cunningham, at page 114 of his History of the Sikhs, states 
that these people are made up of 12 misls or confederacies. It appears 
that the acknowledged Sikh mis/s are but 8, and that the comple- 
ment of 12 was made up by four dehras as follows :— 
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| Chapter II, B. 


Presumed 


No. Name of caste Caste. | con gth. Names of Leaders, Political 
— | | |) | History. 
1 | Bhangi, a Jats 10,800 { Harri Singh, Jhanda Singh, Early history of 
Ganda Singh, Jats. Lad wa and Thane- 
2 | Nishdnids, 6 Khatris, 12,000 gar, 
and Ran- Saudha Singh, Sangat 
gretas or Singh, Mohna Singh. 
sweepers. 
3 | Ramgarids, ¢ Unknown 8,000 | Jassa Singh, the carpenter. 
4} Ahluwadlias, @ Kalals ... 3,000 | Jassa Singh, Kalal. 
5 | Ghanids, e Unknown 8,000 | Jassa Singh. 
6 | Faizulapurids, f Jats 2,500 ee Singh and Khushhal 
ingh. 
7 | Sukar Chakids, g Jats 2,500 Kharak Singh. 
8 | DallewAlias, h ... | Jats 7,000 | Tara Singh. 
The Dehras are as follows 
9 | Shahids, 3 ... | Jats 2,000 | Gurbaksh Singh. 
10 | Nagariis, 7 ... | Jats 2,000 f 
ll | Panjgarhids, k, or Krora Kroré Singh, Jat. 
Singhids .. | Jats 1,200 | | 
12 | Phulkians, 2 Jats 5,000 | Ala Singh, Jat. 


a So called from the fondness of the members for bhang, an intoxicating drug 
produced from the hemp plant. 

b From Nishdn, a standard which they followed. 

c From Rargarh, a fort in Amritsar. 

d ¥rom Aloh, the village of Jassa Singh keldl. Kalil is a spirit-distiller. 

e From Ghina, a village near Lahore, of Sardar Jassa Singh, Khushhal Singh. 

JS From Dalli, the village of Tara Singh Sardar. 

g From Faizulpur near Amritsar, the village of Sardd4rs Kawar Singh, &c. 

hk From Sukar Chak, the village of Sardar Charat Singh. 

i Shahid means a martyr. 

j From Nagaria, a tract of country near Multan, This is probably the confederacy 
which Cunningham calls the Makias, No. 5. 

k Panjgarhi4s from the village of their first chief. 
name of their third leader. 

¢ From Phul the common ancestor of the great houses of this confederacy. 


The following statement shows the names of every Sikh estate 
properly placed under the mis! to which his ancestors belonged when 
they came as the conquerors into this country :— 


Krora Singhi4s from the 


Name of Misl. Name of I[laqa. Name of Mis. Name of Ilaga. 
Dallewalia ... | Bejral Bhangi Bitria. 
Chapur Jagadhri. 
Dhumsi Dialgarh. 
Giirheh Ahluwélia Barwalians. 
Jamrayan Phulkian Kaithal. 
Haibatpur Arnauli 
Khera Chunia Nabha. 
Ladwa Jind. 
Sikandra Patisla. 
! Sikri Nilukhiigri, 
Shamgarh Nishania Shahabad. 
| Thanesar Shahid Tardor{ 
Kroré Singhide =... | Chalaundi , Shahzéd pur. 
Dhanaura Thaslia. 
Radaur Thol. 
Ut thar 
Zenpur { 


The greatest conquerors among the Kroré Singhian were The Ladwa Rajas, 
Sardiirs Sahib Singh and Gurdit Singh, who mastered Bahen and 
Léilwd, Shamgarh, Karnal and some villages of Panipat. They 

| 6 
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came from a village, Bain Bole, of Fattidbad in the Manjha, 
and established themselves at Baben and Ladwé& After the defeat 
of the Afghans at Sirhind in 1763 a.D. they lost Pdnfpat and 
Karnal years ago. Séhib Singh, who was afterwards killed in 
action near Karnal, bestowed Shémvarh on his brother-in-law Kirpél 
Singh, whe accompanied the confederacy in the conquest. Gurdit 
Singh was succeeded by his son Ajit Singh, who obtained the title of 
Raja for building a bridge over the Suruswat{ at Thdnesar, proved 
treacherous to the Britishat the breaking out of the first Sikh war, 
was imprisoned at Allahabad, destroyed his keeper, and after numerous 
wanderings died in Kashmir. His sons were kept under surveillance 
at Sahdranpur. Their descendants are still in possession of Lédwaé and 


Shémgarh. 


The founder of the Kunjpura family was a Pathan named Nij&bat 
Khén. His ancestor came from Kandahar, and founded a village in 
Sindh called Ghurghusht, which he held in jdégir. Having left 
Sindh in consequence of family quarrels, Nijdbat Khan with his pupil 
Mahmiad Khan came to seek his fortune in Hindustan. He entered 
the service of Munna& Khan, a Vazir of Lahore, and in two years was a 
commander of several horsemen, when he came down to Vazir Khwaja 
Nassfruldin of Radaur. Here he became a /tisclddr, sent for his family, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Qasbah Taraorf ; one of the zaminddrs of 
the villages of Bidauli who had quarrelled with his relations, begged 
the assistance of his soldiers and gave him the bis:caddéri of Kunjpura 
which was then a swamp or nearly so. Nijdbat Khan got some leases 
of the surrounding villages from the Tahsiiddr of Bidaulf, and gave 
them to Mahmid Khan, who wanted to build at Kunjpura. The 
Rajputs destroved all he did. Nijabat Khan brought his troopsover from 
Tardori and settled them at Kunjpura, and from that time a deadly 
enmity sprung up between the Rajputs and Pathdns. A pakka fort 
was built at Kunjpura after a hard fight. The fort was first called 
Niiabatnagar. The cruelty of the Afghans having reached the 
ears of the Chakluddr of Saharanpur he sent for Nyabat Khan; he 
refused to go, a force was sent, and the Chakladdr Izzat Khan was killed 
by one of Nijdbat Khan’s relations. The power of the Afghans 
increased, and Nijadbat Khan made himself master of other lands. The 
King of Dehli, hearing of the death of 
his Chakladdr, sent for Nijdbat Khén 
through Mulraj of Panipat, who enticed 
cays , him to Pdnipat, and sent him a prisoner 
Bidauli =... | 5, including! +, Dehli, where he remained for a year, 


Parganah. | No. oF VILLAGES. 


piety Khwaja Jafir was sent to Kunjpura but 
Karnfl 6 was put to death by the servants of Nija- 
Sk o oe bat Khan. Nawdb Bangash ofFurrukh- 
Bani - 3 &bad interceded for Nidbat Khéan, 
Azimabéd ... 45 and he was released; and his estate Nija- 
ee - = batnagar, and other villages in number 


as per margin, were granted him in jdgir 
| on condition of his restraining the Jats 

150, valuelat5 > and Rajputs, who were taking acdvan- 

Peoria ol! tage of the weak state of the empire to 
| give trouble aud commit excesses, 
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On the incursion of Nadir Shah, NijAbat Khan supplied him 
with provisions and tendered his obeisance ; he became a /tisdldcr of 
1,000 sawirs, The Mahrattaé army under Jhaiuku Bhdo plundered 
Kunjpura, when Nijabat Khan was wounded, taken prisoner, and 
died ; some accounts say was slain, aged 75, at Panipat, having live 
in Kunjpura for 30 vears. Ahmad Sh&h repulsed the Mahrattas in 
1174 Hijri, A. p. 1758, and established Dall4l Khan, Nijabat Khan’s 
eidest son, at Kunjpura, having first enriched him with spoils from 
the Mahrattds. Dallal Khan enjoyed his possession for 25 years, 
died aged 60 years in 1782 A. D., and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Gulsher Khdn. Of the descendants of the brothers of Gulsher 
Khan, one is a Pisdlddér, another lives in Pdnipat. Three others, 
Nizam Ali Khan, Tafazul Husen Khan, and Muhammad Husen 
Khan, have lands in perpetuity. Gulsher Khan ruled for twenty-two 
years. He died on the 15th of May 1804, was succeeded by his eldest 
son Rahmat Khan ; several villages were given to his own brother 
Muhayuldin Kb&n in maintenance, but on the death of Mubavuldin, 
the number of villages was reduced to one, the fine estate of Bidna, 
and some land in Kunjpura, which is heid by his son Muhammad Yar 
Khan. Rahmat Khao had three half-brothers, who received a main- 
tenance; they are dead, but the maintenance has been continued to 
their sons. 

Rahmat died in 1821, and was succeeded by his eldest son; Jang 
Bahadur Khan, who died childless 7 vears after, and was succeeded by 
his brother Muhammad Ali Khan, the present Nawadb. Ever since 
the time of Muhayuldin Khén the family has been cut up by private 
quarrels, Ghuldm Ali Khan during his life-time kept all parties in 
good humour, but on his death all the relations turned against the 
present Nawab. This family in former times had, besides their own 
family quarrels, plentiful occupation for their swords with their Sikh 
neighbours, particularly with the Thanesar Sardirs, whose possessions 
were next to those of Kunjpura. Several exchanges of villages have 
tuken place from time to time among these people, and Kunjpura has 
still villages in share with Kheri, Charni and Shaémgarh, besides land 
in Ghir, which is now British, but formerly formed part of the 
Thanesar aldyga. This land has been released by Government in 
perpetuity. ‘The Kunjpura estate now consists of thirty-six whole and 
shared villages. 

The founder of the Thdnesar chiefship was Mith Singh. Captain 
Larkins states in his report on the Summary Settlement of Thanesar 
that Mith Singh is of a family of Nidga Rajputs of the village of 
Ajnala, taliga Panchgraidn in the Manjha ; but Captain Abbott states 
that he was a Jat, that his home was at Bhatti near Sarhdla in the 
Manjha. He embraced the Sikh religion at Amritsar from the 
hand of Gurdial Singh, and entered the service of Téra Singh. He 
was a fine young man, and being determined to lead, he deserted 
with a varty from ‘l'dra Singh, mastered several villages in the 
Jalandhar Dodéb, and came to this part of the country with 
the Dallewalia mis! in company with his nephews Bhég Singh and 
Bhanga Singh. The royal fort at Thdnesar built by the Murrals was 
held by the troops of the Bhdis of Kaithal under the command of 
Desu Singh; Bhig Singh and Bhanga Singh waited their opportunity 
in the neighbourhood, while Mith Singh advanced with, the. congter- 
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ing Sikhs, and was killedat Meerut. Bhanga Singh and Bhag Singh, 
with the assistance of the Ladwa Sardars and Karam Singh Nirmala 
of Shahabad, after one failure, made a successful night attack and 
ee themselves of the fort of Thanesar. Shortly after this Bhaf 

esi Singh died, leaving two young children, from whom the Dalle- 
wAlias wrested the country which is now called Thdnesar, including 
the taligqas Bhori and Bula&hi. Bhanga Singh and Bh&ég Singh 
divided the country, the former getting three-fifths, the latter two- 
fifths. Bhanga Singh seized Ghidsuldionagar, east of the Jamné, 
which the Mahratta Bhéo Raina took from him and gave him parganah 
Bidauli in exchange. Bhanga Singh, who is described by Captain 
Cunningham as the “savage master of Thanesar,” allied himself to the 
British about 1803. He was the greatest robber among the little 
chiefs and the only chief feared by Ranjit Singh. Lord Lake gave 
lim some other territory east of the Jamn4, in exchange for Bidauli, 
and it was held by him during his life. In 1806, with the assistance 
of the Ladw& Sardér Gurdit Singh, the Dallewdlias wrested Dhowa 
and Singhori from the Landewdlia misl, and Dhowa was assigued as 
Bhanga Singh’s share of the conquered territory. It was taken from 
him and restored to the Landah misl by Ranjit Singh; but when 
these territories came under British protection it was retransferred to 


Bhanga Singh. 


Bhanga Singh died in 1815, leaving a son Fattah Singh and a 


* Dhauréla. | Réjpura. daughter by his wedded wife, and a son Sahib 


Racwa. Bhuji. Singh by a concubine. The daughter, 
Chaugd4owén.| Umrpur. Karamkaur, married Karam Singh, the Raja 

ed ve 
+Jhamba, | Bibipur, of Patiala, and six villages, as per margin, 
Pujan. Fazilpur. were given as her dowry. To Sahib Singh a 
Imbili. Bishangarh. j¢gir of nine-and-half villages as per margin 
Tigri. 4 of Chénd ‘was allotted, and is now held by his son 
Chaunra Samand, 


Bishn Singh, who pays one-sixth of the 
revenue in lieu of service for his life. On his death his heir or heirs 
for one generation are to hold the estate liable to payment of half the 
revenue. The remainder of Bhanga Singh’s estate descended to his 
son Fattah Singh, who died in 1819, leaving a mother Maf Jffn 
and two young widows. Maf Jfan managed the estate till 1830 and 
died in 1836. Ratankaur, one of the widows, died in 1844, leaving the 
other widow Chandkaur in possession of the estate, which lapsed on her 
death in 1850, and was summarily settled by Captain Larkins. Bhag 
Mahtéb Singh. Singh, the part ownerwith Bhanga Singh, died 


Gulab Singh. in 1791, leaving four sons as per margin, three 
Si Singh of whom died childless. The estate descended 
j Singh. 


to Jamdyat Singh, the son ofthe youngest 
brother Baj Singh, who also died childless in 1832, when the estate 
lapsed and was settled by Captain Murray. 


The state of the Dehli territory when it came to us in 18038 has 
already been described at page 35. The Sikh States between our 
territorv and the Satlej were protected by our mantle from danger 
from without. But the condition of Kaithal, which was nearest our 
border, and therefore presumably most influenced by onr influence 
and example, when it lapsed to us in 1843, may be gathered from the 
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following extracts from Sir Henry Lawrence’s report in his Summary 
Settlement of the tract :— 

“The old state of the country may be gathered from the fact of 
more than a hundred men having been killed and wounded in a single 
boundary dispute, not above four years ago, between two villages of 
Kathdna and Jind; from the village of Paf, within a march of Kaithal, 
and for 40 years an integral part of the territory, having within the 
last ten years, withstood the army of the Bhai for 8 months; and from 
the inhabitants of Chatar in Kathana having never allowed the Sikh 
officers to enter their villages, being permitted to pay revenue instal- 
ments at the thdna of Kathdna. In fact, the whole system was one 
of the expedients, sparing the strong, and squeezing the weak. 
I therefore extended an amnesty as far as possible, taking security from 
sonie notorious offenders, and keeping a few others in prison for want of 
bail. From April to September, 85 persons were convicted and sentenced 
for thefts and petty robberies. Nota case of gang robbery or wholesale 
cattle-lifting happened after the first week of our rule. One murder took 
place, that of a jail barkandaz, by three prisoners, who were made over 
to the sessions. On the lst October there were in jail 141, on bail 25,— 
a number that may not be considered extraordinary, when it is recollected, 
not only by what a lawless neighbourhood Kaithal is bordered, but 
that at least a hundred criminals were let loose upon the country when 
the outbreak occurred; and that robbery and outrage were scarcely 
discountenanced by the old Government, and actually recognised by 
many of the officials. Within a week after the introduction of British 
rule at Kaithal, there occurred, as already noticed, two flagrant instances 
of wholesale cattle-lifting, in which more than a hundred men were 
concerned : most of the culprits were apprehended, and no‘such instances 
have since happened, although, under the former Government, they were 
of daily occurrence. I have taken security bonds from all villages of 
bad or doubtful character, to pay eleven-fold for all stolen property 
tracked to their lands, and that the headmen shall be responsible for the 
acts of all residing within their bounds. One of my first measures was 
to order all fire-arms to be delivered up at the respective thanas, and to 
forbid more than one sword to be retained for ten houses. To this act 
I mainly attribute the peace and quiet of the country during the last six 
months : for although I do not suppose that all the arms were actually 
given up, the order made the heads of villages responsibie for their not 
being used ; and I have now the pleasure of thinking that almost all the 
boundaries in the district have been settled, not only without any loss of 
life, but, as far as I am aware, without the occurrence of a single affray 
in a country where it has not been ‘unusual for one village to lose twenty 
men in a boundary dispute. 

‘* Such was the desolation of portions of the district that, looking from 
the tops of the village towers, I could often see miles and miles of good land 
without a single acre of cultivation. * * The people were accustomed 
to pay no revenue except upon absolute compulsion. * * Kaithal was 
one year ago as lawless a tract of country as any in India ; but something 
I hope has been effected for its improvement. * * I may instance 
the Jat village of Chadtar, which was formerly the very head-quarters of 
opposition to authority, and is said never to have admitted a Sikh within 
its quickset hedge. It was reckoned able to turn out a thousand 
match-locks, and the four wards of the village were barricaded against one 
another. So bad a name had the place that when I visited it in April 
I was attended by a hundred troopers and a company of infantry : when I 
went there in August I was accompanied by a single horseman,-and found 
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the village one sheet of cultivation. * * AsI wasriding along the border 
with Raja Saruip Singh we heard and saw the husbandmen singing as they 
drove their cattle through the saturated fields. The R&éj& smiled and 
called my attention to their air of security, observing that if they had 
been so employed last year the chances were that their cattle would have 
been carried off by some foraging party.” 

Five years later Captain Abbott, Settlement Officer, described 
the Sikh rule in the Protected States on the Ambdélé and Karnal 
border, which had just then been confiscated, in the following 
words :— 

“ The arm of the law, if law it can be called was paralysed ; noprotectior 
was given to property; indeed the State set the example, and plundered’ 
without remorse, Cattle at grazing were attended by bodies of armed men ; 
wars and bloodshed were frequent and common; and want of security caused! 
the villagera to plunder in self-defence. Occasionally attempts were 
nade to extend cultivation by cuts from the streams, but these required 
a small dam across the channel which it was necessary to protect by a 
tower ; indeed a well could not be worked without a tower in which the: 


-wood-work and bullocks were deposited during the night, or on the 


approach of plunderers. The powerful villages only paid so much: revenue 
as they found it convenient to do. Few crimes were acknowledged, and 
such as were, were punished by fine with imprisonment until payment. 
Open evidence was unnecessary to conviction, the secret information of 
an informer was ample, and the fact of possessing the wherewithal more: 
than conclusive. Murder was punishable by fine ; and cheating, forgery 
and unnatural} offences were considered good jokes.” 

When the mutiny broke out in 1857, Mr. Macwhirter, the 
Magistrate of Panipat, was at Dehli, and was killed” there. 
Mr. Richardes, the Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, immediately 
took over charge; and though every other European fled, and 
the fugitives from Dehl warned him that the rebel cavalry 
were following on their steps, and though “burning and pillage 
reached to his very doors,” he bravely stayed at his post, kept more or 
less order in the district, was active in collecting supplies for the 
troops passing through and for the army besieging Dehli, and succeeded 
in collecting more than seven lakis of revenue, which he sent to 
the army. Yor these services he was appointed Deputy Commissioner 
of the Ist class. Directly the news of the outbreak reached Jind, 
the Ra&jé collected his troops and proceeded by forced marches to 
Karnal, which he reached on the 18th of May. He restored order in 
the town and its vicinity, marched down the grand trunk road in 
advance of the. British columns, turned his forces on Panipat, recovered 
Simbhalka which had been seized by the rebels, and kept the 
road open between Karnal and Dehli. The Maharéja of Patidlé was 
no less prompt. He held Karnd], Thduesar and Ambala in our 
behalf, and kept the road open trom Karn4l to Philaur. The Chauhdns. 
of the Nardak behaved well. They raised a regiment of cavalry, 
and they also supplied a body of 250 chaukiddrs for the protection of 
the city and civil lines where our ordnance magazine was established. 
The Mandal Nawab of Karnél, Ahmad Ali Khan, from the very first 
placed himself and his resources unreservedly at our disposal. For 
these services his quit-rent of Rs. 5,000 a year was released to him 
and his heirs male in perpetuity ; aud he was presented with a khilat 
of Rs, 10,000 in open darbdr. . 
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In the Thanesar district Captain McNeile was Deputy Commis- 
sioner. His principal difficulty arose from the presence of a company 
of the mutinous 5th Native Infantry, which obliged him to have always 
at hand part of the Patiala force to keep them in check. The disarm- 
ing of this company on the 14th July set the Deputy Commissioner 
at liberty, and from that time he made his head-quarters at Karnal. 
Mr. Levien, the Assistant Commissioner, was detached at Shahabad, 
and Lieutenant Parsons was sent from time to time to reduce 
turbulent villages, especially towards Kaithal, or to watch the fords 
and ferries of the river Jamnd. In anticipation of a visit from the 
Dehli mutineers, Captain McNeile had, at the first, destroyed the 
stamp paper, and sova afterwards sent his treasure to Ambala ; while 
the jail was fortified and the jdgirdars called out. At one time it 
was rumoured that the Ranghars from Hissar purposed to rescue their 
fellow-clansmen from the Thanesar jail, and the 3lst Mav was the 
date fixed upon for the attack. Every preparation was made to repel 
it, but it did not take place. The Ringhar prisoners were immediately 
afterwards secretly removed to Ambala to be beyond hope of rescue. 
On June 9th the Raja of Patialé was compelled to draw off his forces 
from Thanesar in order to protect his own capital, which was in some 
peril from the Jaiandhar mutineers ; but as soon as he learnt that they 
had passed by, his troops were sent back to Thinesar, much to the 
relief of Captain McNeile. 


As was to be’expected at such a time, the more turbulent spirits 
among the people took advantage of the temporary suspension of 
authority to give trouble both to Government and to their neighbours. 
Even in the Panipat Bangar sixteen of the largest Jat villages in the 
Naultha zail refused to pay their revenue, drove out the Government 
village watchmen, joined in the disturbances in the Rohtak district, 
went to Dehli, whence they returned after an absence of 22 days, and 
threatened to attack the Collector's camp; while nineteen other large 
villages, mostly in the Bhalsi and Kordna zails, rioted, burnt some 
Government buildings, committed various robberies and murders, and 
refused to pay revenue. The Gujars were, of course. not behindhand, 
and plundered generally about the country. All these villages were 
fined and punished in various ways; and lambardiirs’ allowances to 
the amount of Rs. 7,317, representing a revenue of Rs. 1,46,340, were 
confiscated. In the city of Pdufpat open sedition was preached, 
especiaily in the shrine of Budéli Qalandar; and an attack upon the 
Collector's camp was only prevented by some Jind troops hurrying 
up and turning their guns on the town. Hostages were seized, some 
few men hanged, and the pension of the shrine reduced from 
Rs. 1,950 to Rs. 1,000 a year. The tahstlddr of Gharaunda, a Panipat 
man, had to be removed for disaffection. 

If such was the behaviour of the Bangar, it may be imagined 
that the Nardak was not lesstroublesome. Some of the large villages 
caused much anxiety during the mutiny of 1857—notably S{wan, 
Asandh, Julmana, Gondar, SalwanJBalla, Dachaur; they had no politi- 
cal cause in view, but the inhabitants being Muhammadan Ranghars, 
a turbulent and predatory class, they broke loose in deeds of violence 
in general, and refused to pay the Government land revenue. Balla 
resisted a Regiment of Cavalry under Major Hughes, killing.a native 
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officer and some troopers, subsequently receiving severe punishment 
from the guns of the loyal Mandal Chief, Ahmad Ali of Karnal. 
Julm&na collected a large muster of Ranghars armed with the inten- 
tion of releasing the prisoners of the Thanesar jail, in which purpose 
it was failed. Asandh seized the Government police station in the 
fort at the village, and received in return severe castigation and spoli- 
ation ; ultimately the general misconduct of the Kaithal and Asandh 
parganahs entailed on them a fine of 10 per cent. on the Government 
revenue, which, together with the revenue, was collected by the district 
officers at the point of the bayonet. That these villages, however, had 
no sympathies in common with the mutinous soldiers was evidenced 
from the fact of their robbing, even to a state of nudity, fugitive 
soldiers un their way from the Panj&b to join the rebel forces at 
Dehli. Habr{, though a Rdnghar village, was distinguished for good 
conduct and loyalty under the guidance of intelligent headmen. It 
may be said generally that the further Nardak showed extreme reluc- 
tance to give up the fugitive mutineers from F{frozpur or Jalandhar, 
and positively refused to pay their revenue; and a detachment with 
some guns under Captain McNeile marched against them. They first 
attacked Balla, a large and always troublesome J&t village; and 
“signal chastisement was inflicted in a fight in which scarcely a 
village in the higher Nardak but had one or two killed or wounded.” 
The Balla people presently somewhat redeemed their fault by givin 
material assistance in coercing their neighbour Minak, The skirmis 
had a very good effect upon the country-side; and when Captain 
NcNeile marched upon JulmA4na, it submitted at once; while the Asandh 
people ran away into the jungles, and their village was bombarded 
and burnt, as its inhabitants had been conspicuous in their disloyalty. 
Heavy fines were realised from the recusant villages. The lambar- 
dars of Garhi Chh4ju paid their revenue into the tahsfl without its 
being demanded, and were rewarded by a personal grant which the 
survivor Ji Ram, still enjoys. Sarddra, a Jat of Palrf, aided some 
European fugitives from Dehli, and received a revenue-free grant of 
land in perpetuity. And Qalandar Ali Khan of Panipat gave material 
assistance, and was rewarded by a pension. On the whole, the 
district, suffered very little. The Government treasury and records 
escaped unharmed ; and of atotal land revenue demand of Rs. 4,70,238 
for 1857-58, only Rs. 9,464 was not collected, while the canal 
irrigation for the autumn crops of 1857 was only three per cent. less 
than the bed antes J irrigation of 1856. In 1858 the numerous 
village forts which had been built in the times of the Sikhs were 
dismantled. 


Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are 
available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work give 
comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of table No. II 
it is probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
basis not being the same in all cases from one period to another. But 
the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature 
and extent of the advance made. And indeed the advance made is 
not to be tested by figures only. The state of the country when it 
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pages ; and the contrast which that state presents with its present 
condition needs to be emphasized by no comments. 


SECTION C.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


The district consists of two portions, the administrative history 
of which was wholly distinct till the year 1862. The older portion, 
which has been recently settied by Mr. [bbetson, includes the Pinfpat 
tahsil and the Indri purganeahk of the Karnal tahksil; 1t came to us 
by conquest, and formed a portion of the Dehli territory, and of the 
Panipat district of the North-Western Provinces, The other portion, 
consisting of the remainder of the district, which is now being settled 
by Mr. Douie, came to us by lapse or forefeiture froin the protected 
Sikh chiefs who held it, and formed part of the Thanesar district of 
the Cis-Satlej division of the Panjab. ‘The administrative history of 
the two is, therefore, entirely distinct, and must be treated separately 
foreach. The land revenue administration of the district 1s not 
noticed in this section as it is fully discussed in Chapter V, Section B. 

The provinces acquired by the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam were 
known as the conquered provinces, and with the ceded provinces 
formed a sub-division of the Bengal Presidency, to which the Bengal 
Regulations were extended by Regulation VIII of 1805. But Sec. 4 of 
that Regulation expressly excluded from the operation of the Regula- 
tions, past and future, the tract afterwards known as the Dehli 
territory, which roughly coincided with the present districts of Gurgdéon, 
Dehli, Rohtak, Sirsa and Hissdr, and the Panipat taheil and Karnal 
parganah of this district;and, in fact, consisted of the territory 
transferred from the North-West Provinces to the Panjéb in 1858. 
The Dehli territory thus constituted was at first placed under a 
Resident at Dehli, aided by assistants who had no formally defined 
charges. But as a fact Mr. William Jraser, one of the Assistants, 
exercised almost absolute authority in these parts, checked only by 
an unexercised right of appeal to the Resident. A British Amul of 
the name of Rai Sada Sukh was appointed at Karnal. In 1819 the 
territory was divided into northern, southern and central divisions, 
of which the northern consisted of Karnal, Panipat, Ganaur, Gohana, 
Rohtak, Sunpat and Mandauti, and was placed in charge of a Principal 
Assistant. At the same time a Civil Commissioner was appointed at 
Dehli, who exercised civil, criminal and revenue functions in subordi- 
nation to the Resident. In 1820 the Civil Commissioner was 
abolished, and a Deputy Superintendent appointed in his place, who 
enjoyed no independent authority, but vicariously exercised the power 
of the Resident, as his Assistant, and in his courts. In 1822 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided, the ceded and conquered provinces 
forming the western proviuce;and a Board of Commissioners of 
Revenue and Circuit was appointed for these provinces, with its 
head-quarters at Dehli. The Resident lost his Deputy Superinten- 
dent, but became the Chief’ Commissioner onthe Board, and continued 
to exercise independent political functions as Agent to the Governor- 
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General. In 1824 the divisions of the Debli terntory were split up: 
into the districts of Panipat, Rohtak, Hdusi, Riwarif and Dehh. The 
Panipat district included Karnal, Pénipat and Sunpat, and the 
remainder of the northern division went to Rohtak. In the same 
year the Dehli territory was removed from the control of the Board 
of Revenue collectively, and placed immediately under the Resident 
and Chief Commissioner, who, however, continued to avail himself of 
the services of the Board in the transaction of all revenue business. 
In 1829 Divisional Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit were 
appointed throughout the Presidency, and the Dehli Commissioners 
transacted all business in subordination to the Resident. 


In 1832 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his place ; 
and Regulation V of 1832 annexed the Dehli territory to the 
jurisdiction of the Sadr Board and Courts of Justice at Allahdbdéd, 
directed that officials should conform to the spirit of the Regulations 
in the transaction of business, and empowered the Supreme Govern- 
ment to extend any part of the Regulations to that territory. Ib 
does not appear that any Regulations were ever so formally extended ; 
but from this date they were practically in force throughout the 
territory. From that date, too, the Principal Assistant changed his 
title to that of Magistrate and Collector. In 1835 the Agra Sub- 
division of the Presidency was erected into a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
under the name of the North-Western Provinces. In 1841 the 
Rohtak district was broken up, and parganah Gohdna added to 
P&uipat ; but the alteration was shortly afterwards cancelled, and in 
1857, just before the Mutiny, tahsil Surpat was transferred to Dehli. 
In 1858 the Dehli territory lying on the mght bank of the Jamna& 
was transferred from the North-Western Provinces tothe Panjab b 
Government of India Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act XX XVII 
of 1858 repealed Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 

As already noted, every few villages that were held in separate 


subdivisions. Dehli 7agir were often called a Ferd delle though the individual villages 


territory, 


might be miles apart ; and the same village was often quoted quite 
anidiflerently as being in one or other of two different parganahe. 
In fact, there were two concurrent systems of parganahs, one based 
upon locality, and the other upon the assignment of the land revenue. 
In 1806 parganah Karnal included 218 villages, and extended to 
Tardori. Of these, 14 belonged to the Tardori Sardar, 25 had long 
been held by Kunjpura, aad 5 by Jind. Of the remaining 174 
villages, we gave 7 to the Kunjpura Nawab for life, and 158 to the 
Mandals. Of these 158 villages many were mere hamlets, only 63 
being separately assessed to Government revenue ; and only 93 separate 
villages are now recognised. These constituted parganah Karnal 
from 1806 to 1807. The remaining 9 villages, known as the nine 
mazrahs of Karnal, were wrongfully held by the Sikhs; they were 
resumed in 1816, and though lying to the north of Karnal, were 
included in the Panipat parganah till 1851. 

In the remainder of the present Karnal, and in the Panipat tahsv, 
the old division into parganahs Panipat, Sunpat and Ganaur was 
still followed in the Aaniingo’s records. Some Jind villages were 
added to Panipat in 1816, some Sunpat villages in 1822, and some 
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Ganaur villages in 1836. The Bangar villages were generally known 
as parganah Panipat, and the Khadar villages inditferently as 
parganuh Barsat or Chaunsat up to 1830, from which date the two 
divisions were known as Paufpat BAngar and Panipat Khéadar. 
Besides these, we find in the earlier papers mention of parganahs 
Jaurdsi, Simbhdélka, Faridpur and Balla, which were included in the 
above, and the limits of which cannot be fixed. The boundary 
between the Khadar and Bdngar parganahs corresponded very nearly 
with that between the present assessment circles of the same names. 

There was originally only one tahsil at Panipat; but in 1823, 
by which date the greater part of the jdgir land had been resumed, 
@ separate tuhsil was formed at Barsat for the Kh&dar villages, 
the Mandal tract being excluded altogether. There was also a tahsil 
of Ganaur, and one of Sunpat. In 1829 the Khadar ¢ahsil was trans- 
ferred from Barsat to Panipat, the two being distinguished as Panipat 
Bangar and Kh4dar. In 1835-36 the boundary between Sunpat 
and Panipat took its presen€ shape, when Ganaur was absorbed into 


Sunpat Khadar. In 1851, after the Settlement of the Mandal. 


villages, the territory was divided, as at present, into Karnél and 
Panipat, with taisils at PAnfpat and Gharaunda; and Amritpur and 
Kairwal{ were received from the Thinesar district in exchange for 
the nine mazrahs of Karnal which had been transferred to it. In 
1854 the head-quarters of the district were moved to Karnal ; in 1862 
tahsil Kaithal and pargunah Indri were added to the district ; and in 
1868 the taisil was moved from Gharaunda to Karnal. 

The northern portion of the district was in 1803 in the hands 
of different Sikh chiefs, but lapsed in the course of time piecemeal 
to the English Government.* The States, parts of which are inclu- 
ded in this district, are those of Kaithal, Thdanesar and Ladwé. 
Kaithal lapsed in 1849, Thdnesar in 1832 and 1850, and Ladwé 
was confiscated in 1846. In 1849 these were formed into a district 
of the Cis-Satlej States division of the Panj&éb, having its head- 
quarters at Thanesar. In 1862, after the trausfer of the Dehli 
territory to the Panjdb, the Thdnesar district was broken up and 
distributed between the districts of Karndl and Ambal&. The 
parganahs of Gila, Pehowa, Kaithal, Indri and part of Thdnesar, 
fell to this district, the remainder to Ambala; at the same time the 
Sunpat parganah was transferred to Dehli. Six villages were 
transferred from Muzaffernaggar District to Karn&l in 1862 owin 
to river changes. In 1866 tahsil Gila was abolished and parganak 
Pehowa was transferred to the .Amb4lé district; while Chika and 
Kuléran were included in the Kaithal tuhsfls. In 1875 there were 
further included in the Kaithal tahsil 14 villages from the Pehowa 
parganah, 

Below is a list of the officers who have held immediate charge 
of this district, ommitting temporary appointments :— 

Pantpat or Karnal district. 


—— William Fraser 18294 H. H. Thomas 
1819 T. T. Metcalfe 1825 Hugh Fraser 

- 1822 Hugh Fraser 1830 Alexander Fraser 
1824 George Campbell 1832 Simon Fraser 


* See Gazetteer of Amb4lé district. 
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1834 John Lawrence 1861 Major W. R. Elliot 
1836 Alexander Fraser 1863 Major Busk 
1840 John Paton Gubbins 1865 Captain Parsons 
1841 T. Woodcock 1870 R. W. Thomas 
1842 John Lawrence 1873 Captain Harcourt 
1843 John Paton Gubbins 1874 Colonel Babbage 
1845 Charles Gubbins 1875 Colonel Hawes 
1848 Nathaniel Prowett ° 1876 Colonel Millar 
1854 C. R. Lindsay 1878 A. H. Benton 
1856 J. P. Macwhirter 1882 Major A. S. Roberts 
1857 C. B. Richardes 1883 A. W. Stogdon 
1858 R. P. Jenkins 1884 Major A. S. Roberts 
1859 C, P. Elliot 

Thanesar district. 

1843. Major Lawrence, C. B. 1846. Major S. A. Abbott. 
1843. Major Leech, C. B. More recent information is not ob- 
1846 Major S. A, Abbott. tainable, 
1846 G. Cainpbell. 


Many of these names are household words with the villagers, 
and are quoted ‘daily in the course of business, The following is a 
glossary which will be found useful:—Fridan is Fraser; Bara 
Fridan Sahib is William Fraser, Hi Sdéhib is Hugh Fraser. Aluk 
Jalandar Sahib is Alexander Fraser, but is also used for Alexander 
Skinner. Jdn Pdétan Sdéhib is John Paton Gubbins. Chdlis Shdtb 
is Charles Gubbins. Jérds Sdhib is George Ross, who settled the 
Mandal parganah in 1852-56. 

The early administration of the Dehli territory before the 
introduction of the regulation law presents so many curious points 
of contrast with that of our own day, that it will be interesting to give 
a brief sketch of its most salient features, more especially as in this 
district alone has the mutiny left untouched the records which 
described it. The early administration of land revenue is fully 
discussed in Chapter V. The cantonment of Karnal, which was not 
moved to Ambdlé till 1842-43, was for a long time, with the excep- 
tion of a small military outpost at Lidhiand, our frontier station. 
Its size may be judged of from the fact that the monthly pay of the 
troops amounted, in 1835, to a lakh-and-a-quarter of rupees. This 
pay was by no means always forthcoming; the Collector often had 
to borrow at exorbitant rates from the local money-lenders in order 
to meet urgent demands for arrears of several months’ standing; 
and as late as 1840 we find the bills dishonoured for want of funds, 
and troops actually marching on service with some months’ pay 
owing to them. 

The tract was surrounded for the greater part of its border by 
“the turbulent and marauding Sikhs” of Jind, Kaithal, LAdwa, and. 
Shamgarh ; their territories reaching to within a mile of the canton- 
ment boundaries. Forays and affrays and wholesale raids, in which 
cattle were carried off by fifties and hundreds at once, were of con- 
stant occurrence. The Sikh chiefs exercising sovereign powers 
had exclusive jurisdiction over their own subjects even for 
offences committed in British territory; until in 1883 this state of 
things grew so intolerable that we assumed criminal and police 
jurisdiction in Ladwa and Shimgarh. The jagirddrs, whose villages 
were thickly sprinkled over the tract, gave almost as much trouble as — 
our Sikh neighbours, resisting by farce of arms the execution of 
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writs, and harassing the authorities in every possible way. The 
Mandals were more than once threatend with expulsion from Karnal. 
if they did not become more amenable to authority; and their jdagir 
was actually attached in 1830 on account of their contumacious 
conduct. The whole of the Nardak, and, till the re-opening of the 
canal extended cultivation, the whole of the Béngar right up to the 
main road from Dehli, was covered with thick dhdk jungle which 
harboured bands of robbers; and criminals always found a ready 
refuge with our Sikh friends, from under whose wings they had to 
be reclaimed through the Resident at Dehli and the Superintendent 
of Sikh Affairs at Ladhidnd, till the appointment of vakils in 1824 
simplified the procedure. The Rajpits of the Nardak were notorious 
for their turbulence. Session cases were tried at Dehli; and the 
bodies of criminals executed were left hanging on the gibbets till 
1833, when the practice was discontinued. Flogging was abolished 
in 1825. The track law was rigorously enforced, the village to which 
the thieves were traced, or even that in which the robbery took place 
if connivance was suspected, being made responsible for the full value 
of the stolen property; and though this practice was discontinued on 
the introduction of the Regulations in 1832, yet the Court of Directors 
expressly ordered its revival on the ground of the number of feudatory 
chiefs whose territories bordered on the tract. The police establish- 
ment was notoriously corrupt. In 1820 there were only 3,082 
prisoners tried in the whole Dehli territory, of which number 2,302 
were acquitted or discharged. During the five years from 1828 to 
1832 the average number of cases brought into court, excluding assaults, 
was only 628 for the whole Panipat district. In 1879 the correspond- 
ing number for a very little larger population was 1,750. The police 
duties in large towns were discharged by watchmen, while in villages 
the people themselves were responsible for them, and for the jdgir 
holdings the police were furnished by the jagirddrs themselves. 
There were no head-quarters to the district till 1827, and the Magis- 
trate was always moving about and carrying his jail with him, the 
prisoners sleeping in the open under nothing but a guard. The roads 
were said to be impassable for man or horse in the rains generally, 
and near the canal or river at all seasons ; while at the best of times 
reports took four davs to traverse the greatest length of the district. 
There was no road-cess, and such repairs as were made were done by 
eta The road-cess was not imposed till 1842, and the Grand 
runk Road was not made till 1847. 


Civil suits were tried solely by the Sadr Ameen at Panipat, who, 
after eight years of service, was discovered to refuse on principle to 
admit the evidence of a Hindu against a Muhammadan, though he 
admitted that of the latter against the former, and who justified his 
bass by reference to the Muhammadan law, by which he considered 

imself bound. The language of the courts was Persian up till 1836, 
no suits against Government were admitted in the courts of the Dehli 
territory, and no stamps were taken on petitions till, in 1830, Regula- 
tion X of 1829 was extended to these courts by proclamation. Sale 
of land was not permitted without the consent of the whole 
village, save with the express sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. 
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Government coins were not current in the district, the copper 
coins being “ received with reluctance ;” while the reason given for 
moving the té/eil from Barsat to Panipat in 1829 was, that the larger 
towns afforded greater facilities to the people for exchanging the current 
coins in which they were paid for their crops for the Government 
rupees in which alone the revenue could be paid. In 1833 the 
Government, “in order to afford revenue-payers relief from the 
“arbitrary exactions to which they were subject at the hands of money- 
“changers in paying revenue,” fixed rates of discount at which the ten 
sorts of country rupees then current would be received in payment of 
revenue, in the conviction that “the measure would greatly benefit 
“ the agricultural classes.”” Education had “ steadily deteriorated since 
“the introduction of our rule ;” and in 1826, of the 12 schools nominally 
existing in the whole district, those of Karnaél, Gharaunda, Dhansauli 
and Naultha were the only ones attended by more than two or three 
children. These were all supported by private enterprise, and were 
all bad alike. There were no dispensaries in the district till 1843, 
when it was proposed to establish them on account of the terrible 
epidemic. 

Every petty chief in the neighbourhood levied innumerable transit 
dues on the traffic through his territory. This pernicious system was 
adopted by us also, even to the extent of allowing every little jdgirdar 
to levy these dues in his own villages. The customs line, established 
under the regulations on the left bank of the Jamné, lay wholly to 
the east of the territory ; and the result was that “a vast multitude 
‘“‘ of custom-house officers were scattered broadcast over the country, 
“making collections in every town, and apparently in évery consider- 
“able village, on almost every article of traffic.” Payment of these 
dues did not exempt the goods from duty at the regular customs line; 
so that goods passing across the Jamna into the regulation provinces 
had to pay double duty. In 1823 the whole customs machinery west 
of the Jamné was abolished, and posts we9 retained only at the forcing, 
which were about three miles apart. At the same time the dues were 
assimilated to those leviable under Regulation IX of 1810, and one 
payment freed goods for all British territory. But this change involved 
the relinquishment of the customs revenue upon the whole of the 
trade between Rdéjpitana and the Sikh territory—a revenue which 
averaged some five /akhs annually. Accordingly, in 1828, a second 
customs line was established on the Western Jamn& Canal. But the 
pests on both lines were in charge of muharrirs on Rs. 7 a month ; 
and the amount of embezzlement was inconceivably great. Smuggling, 
too, was practised to such an extent that in 1833 it was estimated 
that not one-sixth of the salt passing through the district hud paid 
duty. In 1834 the “irritating and exasperating interference with 
ade ” practised by the customs officials was seriously commented 
upon, and all poy traffic was wholly exempted. And when the 
neighbouring Sikh territory became ours in 1843, the customs line 
was finally removed from the vicinity of Karnai. Such chiefs, 
however, aS remained independent, continued to levy their own 
dues until we deprived them of their powers after the Sikh war, when 
the Nawab of Kunjpura was compensated for the loss of his customs 
revenue by a yearly payment from the Treasury. 
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Besides Imperial customs, octroi was levied in Karnal and 
Pdnipat at ad valorem rates varying from 5 to 10 per cent. upon all 
grains, pulse, sugar, oil, oilseeds, ght, tobacco, firewood, charcoal, 
salt. and spices passing within three miles of the town; and these 
dues formed a part of the Imperial revenue till 1823, when grain o 
all sorts was exempted, and the revenue was devoted to local improve- 
ments under the management of a municipal committee. The 
annual net revenue thus realised in PAnipat averaged some Rs. 3,000. 
The present octroi revenue of that town is about Rs. 20,000. A further 
tax of 6 per cent. on the value of all houses or land sold or mortgaged 
within the walls of Panipat and Karnal was levied till 1823, when 
this and a host of other arbitrary exactions, of which no detail is 
forthcoming, were finally abolished. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PHROPLE. 


SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over townsand villages, 
over area, and among houses and families ; while the number of houses 
in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. The statistics for the 
district asa whole give the following figures. Further information will 
be found in Chapter II of the Census Report of 1881 : -- 


{ Meier” ae ha ... 87°42 
Percentage of total population who live ix villages; Males... as ... 88°10 
me ee Females ... wis ... 86°62 
Average rural population per village 635 


Average total population per village andtown __... mae: ees “ oo. «922 
Number of villages per 100 square miles _— Sey bes 36 
Average distance from village to village, in miles ois sas .. 1°79 

Total population 260 


Total area Rural population 227 


Density of population per square mile of; Cultivated area eae Cai ee | 


( Total population 319 
U Rural population 279 
aoe swe 8 


Culturable area 


Number of resident families per occupied house ae ne es 
: Vill on ; 

Number of persons per occupied house Towns 750 
Villages ... 

Number of persons per resident family aa ae a ae 


In the district report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, whose figures for cultivation differ somewhat from those 
ublished by Government, wrote as follows :— 
“The following statement shows the density of population on total 
and cultivated areas :— 


Number of Cultivated Number 0 
Tahstt Tnvaquere| Total [persons to| areain | Total | persons to 
, miles, |POPUlation.|the square | square /population.|the square 

; mile. miles. mile, 
Karna] __.... 832 | 231,004 278 335 | 231,094 689 
Paninat... 458 | 186,793 408 249 | 186,793 750 
Kait ais 1,107 | 204,734 185 453 | 204,734 452 
TeTaL ... | 2,396 | 622,621 260 1,037 ; 622,621 600 


‘The density of population is 260 per square mile on the total area, 
and 600 on the cultivated area for the whole district. The density is 
greatest in Panipat, viz., 408, and 750, as we might expect, seeing that 
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half of the tahs:l is Khddar, where scarcely any land is uncultivated, and 
that the rest of the tahsil is irrigated by the canal and well supplied by 
wells, The rain-fall is also littleshort of that for Karnal, the average 
being 27-04 for the last 10 years as against 31°57 for Karndl. Karnal 
comes next with 278 and 689. The Khadar of Karnél is similar to that 
of Paénipat; the rain-fall is slightly larger; a much smaller area 
is under canal irrigation ; but the chief cause of the difference, as compared 
with Panipat, is that of the tract called the Nardak, which includes nearly 
half of the ¢ahsi/, § is waste land, and the remainder is badly provided with 
wells and badly cultivated by the population, chiefly Ranghars. There is 
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also a considerable population of Saiyads and Gujars who are bad cultivators. . 


Elsewhere throughout the district the industrious Jats, Rors, Réins, and 
the like are well mixed up with the less industrious Rajputs, Gujars, 
Brahmans, &c. Kaithal comes last with 185 and} 452 for the total and 
cultivated area respectively. The rain-fall is only 20°9 inches; there is 
only canal irrigation in 11 villages; and apart from the Ohik& parganah, 
which is fairly fertile, and watered by Suruswati and Ghagar, the land is 
only fit for rain crops, the water being at too great a distance from the 
surface to permit of irrigation from wells. 


“T believe the general custom both among Hindus and Muhammadans 
is for several families, the heads of which are brothers, to live together so 
long as their father is alive, and to separate at his death. Of course, the 
rule is subject to very many exceptions, but the cases of such families being 
united are much more numerous than the cases of separations. The 
Separation is of course effected in the most convenient way. The building 
occupied by the household will be divided, if that be easily possible, or an 
addition or additions may be made in the same enclosure, or may have been 
made from time to time during the father’s life-time, if sons with their 
families separated before their father’s death. Thus we may come to find 
4 or 5 brothers with their families living in separate buildings in the same 
enclosure. Some of these may become vacant in course of time owing to 
the contingencies of life, and relations may be allowed to occupy them, 
or they may be let to persons of an entirely different caste. The practice 
has thus grown up of different families, having little or nothing in common, 
living together in houses arranged generally in quadrangular form round a 
common court. It has the advantage of providing in a very economical 
way some free space off the street which can be used by a number of 
families without much inconvenience, and the members of the different 
families are in a position to render each other protection. It is also quite 
common, at any rate in the towns, for a man who has some spare capital 
to invest it in house property by building a number of houses around a 
quadrangle, merely with a view to letting them.” 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with which 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants in each 
direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahstls. Further 
details will be found in Table No, XI and in supplementary Tables C 
to H of the Census Report for 1881; while the whole subject is 

—_—____—__—— discussed at length in Part II of 
Proportion per mille of total population. Chapter Iil of the saine report. 


——| The total gain and loss to the district 
Gain. | Loss. 


by inigration is shown in the margin. 
Fereons Bs is! 1401 he total number of residents born out 
be oe 02 aa ° e e e » e 
Peiaales ce 2] os} of the. district is 98.136, of whom 


et! 854,459 are males and 63,697 females. 
The number of people bern in the district and living in other parts. of 
8 


~—_. 


Distribution over 
houses and families. 


Migration and birth 
place of population, 
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the Panjab is 87,243, of whom 33,273 are males and 53,970 females. 


The figures below show the general distribution of the population by 
birth-place :-— 


| 
PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 


RoraL Porvu.aTion.|UrBaN PoruLaTion.| ToraL PoPpvu.aTIon. 


Born IX, 

g 2 ai 2 
¢ia/eigi)q]3i 2 : 
a;/B1f/a/8 | 81 4 
= fx, Au a fxs Ay | ot Ay 

The district a4 907; 77 849 832 772 802 898 779; 842 
The province ...| 971] 949) 961/ 910) 901] 906} 964} 943] 954 
India ... | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Asia .-. | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


Tho following remarks on the migration to and from Karnél are 
taken from the Census Report :— 

‘“‘ Here again the migration is largely reciprocal, while the attraction 
exercised by the riverain and canal tracts has caused the immigration largely 
to exceed the emigration, both being almost wholly confined to tracts which 
march with the district, and immigration being most in excess from those 
districts which have the smallest common frontier. The percentage of 
males is always larger among emigrants than among immigrants, which 
seems to point to the immigration being more largely of the permanent 
type than is the emigration. The extensive emigration into Rohtak and 
the Native States is largely due to the havoc caused by saline efflorescence 
in parts of the canal tract.” ; 

The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1853, 1868 and 1881]. 
The first of these was taken in 1853 for so much of the district as 
then formed a portion of the North-Western Provinces (see Chapter 
JI, Section C), and in 1855 for the remainder of the district, which 
was under the Panjéb Government :— 


Density 

Census Persons, Males Females per square 
? mile, 
2 1853 231 
4 | 1868 oF. 617,997 334,655 283,342 260 

< 

1881 vee 622,621 336,171 286,450 260 
es 1868 on 1853 ... 113 
3 1881 on 1868 ... 100°45 101°13 100 


Unfortunately the bouudaries of the district have changed so 
much since the Census of 1853 that it is impossible to compare the 
figures ; but the density of population as then ascertained probably 
did not differ much over the two areas. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 has been 3 for 
males, 9 for females aud 6 for persous, at which rate the male popula- 
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tion would be doubled in 1993°6 years, the female in 8004 years, 
and the total population in 1,212°9 years. Supposing the same rate 
of increase to hold good forthe next ten years, the population for 
each year would be in hundreds— 


Year. —— Males. |Females.{| Year. | Persons.| Males. Females. 


1881. 622,6 | 336,2 | 286,5 }1887 ... 624,8 336,9 288,0 
1882... 623,0 | 336,3 | 286,8 }1888 _... 625,] 337,0 288,38 
1883... 623,3 | 336,4 |] 287,1 71889 _... 625,5 337,1 288,5 
1884... 623,7 | 336,5 | 287,3 41890... 625,8 337,2 288,8 
1885. 624,1 336,6 | 287,6 $1891... 626,2 337 ,3 289,0 
1886... 624,4 | 336,7 | 287,8 


Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained 
or even become greater in the future. Part indeed of the increase 
is probably due to increased accuracy of enumeration at each suc- 
cessive enumeration, a good test of which 1s afforded by the percentage 
of males to persons, which was 55:00 in 1853, 5415 in 1868 and 


57:99 in 1881. Purt again is due to gain by migration, as already 
shown at page 57. But the realignment of the canal, when complete 
with its drainage works, will doubtless do much to reduce the 
sterility and mortality which have attended the extension of irrigation 

from the old canal. 
The urban population since 1868 has not increased like the 
rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 
1868 being 92 for urban and 101 for total population. This is 
robably due to the abolition of the stud at Karnal and to the un- 
hesithiness of the towns of Pan{pat and Karnal. The populations of 
individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 

their several headings in Chapter VI. 

Within the district the 


fluctuations of population since 
1868 for the various tahsils is 
shown in the margin. On this 
subject the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote as follows in his report 
on the District Census of 1881:— 
the three tahsils of the district, with their 
population at the last and present Census, is shown in the following 
statement :— 


Total pepulatien. 


.. $239,900 231,004 
.. 184,287 | 186,793 
. $193,445 | 204,734 


CULTIVATED AREA, PoPuULATION. 
1866-67. 1879-80. 1868. 1881. 
247,544 | 214,694 240,322 | 231,094 __ 
Karnal 164,822 159,426 184, 230 186,793 
Panipat 249,505 290,111 193,445 204,734 
Kaithal — — — 
661,871 664,231 617,997 622,621 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures of the Census Keport 
of 1868 for the whole district, They are taken from the registera in the District 
Office, and are the best figures now available. 
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‘“‘The inorease of cultivated area is thus 2,360. acres, which small 
increase corresponds very nearly with the inorease of population. We have 
thus to account for a practically stationary cultivation and a practically 
stationary population. Four causes have, I think, contributed to these 
unusual results, three of them affecting cultivation and population directly, 
and one of them affecting the area only. Between 1872 and 1880 the 
Pdn{fpat tahsit and the Karnal parganah have been under settlement. 
This, no doubt, operated to induce people to throw a certain amount of land 
out of cultivation, and to prevent them breaking up new land, as this 
would tend to keep down the new assessment. 

“ Immediately after the Census of 1868 had been taken, the district 
was visited by a severe famine. The kharif of that year failed over a 
large part of the district, as did also the following ral ; while the kharif of 
1869 was a poorcrop, Relief was not obtained until the rabi of 1870 
was gathered in. Owing to the scarcity of fodder, the loss of cattle is 
described as having been ‘tremendous.’ The sum of Rs. 1,71, 643 was spent 
on charitable relief and on relief works. Revenue was suspended to the 


amount of Rs. 46,647; and takavs for the purchase of seed corn and 


bullocks was advanced to the amount of Rs. 44,750. Relief was adminis- 
tered on works and at kitchens throughout the district from September 
1869 to June 1870. At one time the number of persons receiving chari- 
table relief daily numbered 12,120. These facts give some idea of the 
magnitude of the calamity. It was reported at the time that no deaths 
had occurred from starvation; but the loss of cattle, the necessary 
impoverishment of the people, and the injury tohealth fromthe deficient 
food, no doubt had an important effect both in sterilizing the population 
and in keeping down the cultivated area. 

‘‘ A similar calamity, somewhat less severe, occurred in 1877. The 
kharifharvest failed almost entirely over o large part of the district, and 
there was great dearth of fodder. The radi of 1878 was very deficient, and 
so was the kharif, and there has been a continuance of bad harvests since, 
with only one or two exceptions. Revenue was remitted to the amount of 
Rs. 33,049, and the suspensions amounted to Rs. 87,432, and have not yet 
been entirely cleared off. Takdvi for the purchase of seed and bullocks wag 
advanced to the amount of Rs. 39,070. In 441 gut of 927 villages in 
which revenue had to be suspended, inquiries showed that 82,280 head of 
cattle, many of them plough bullocks, perished, and the loss was only 
somewhat less severe elsewhere. I think there was no mortality from 
starvation, and the mortality generally was, I believe, less than usual in 
those years of drought and soarcity ; but owing to the poor diet and hard- 
ships suffered, the people fell a prey in large numbers to a fever epedemic 
in the end of 1879, and they are still suffering from a disease of ulcers, 
which first showed itself then. It cannot be doubted that all this must 
have had an important effect in keeping down the population and the 
cultivated area. 

“The fourth cause I have to assign is—the defects of the Western 
Jamné Canal system ; the original faulty alignment of the canal obstructing 
drainage ; the passing along it an amount of water it was never intended 
to carry ; the pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the people, causing 
a large part of the country to be swamped and waterlogged; the efflores- 
cence of reh in many parts; and the worst possible effect on the sanitary 
condition of the people. The evil was of course in existence at the last 
Census, but the works undertaken to remove it have not yet come into use, 
and it is of a nature to go on increasing until the cause be removed. Each 
famine, causing an attempt to extend irrigation to the utmost, has a direct 
tendency to increase the evil, and there have heen two famines since the 
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‘last Census. The result is to sterilize the people and to diminish the area 


available for cultivation. In Pan{pat tahsil the Settlement and the canal 
have been operating causes. The cultivated area has decreased by 5,396 
acres, but thereisnot withstanding a slight increase of population, viz., 2,563. 
In Karnal all four causes have been at work, and there has been a decrease 
of 32,850 acres cultivated, and 9,228 of population. The decrease of 
population is enhanced in this instance by the removal of the stud from 
Karnal, and by the fact that at the Oensus of 1868 there were present on 
the Karndl encamping ground a native regiment and a battery of artillery, 
giving a total of 1,985; while at the present Census there was present only 
a native cavalry regiment numbering 823 persons. The Kaithal tahsi/ 
has suffered greatly from the famines. There is, however, an increase of 
cultivation amounting to 40, 606 acres, and of population of 11,289 persons. 
The population is not atall in proportion to the increased area. The cause 
of this is that the increase of cultivation is mostly where the land is poor, 
viz.,in the Asand, Kathna, and Kaithal parganahs, and that in Kaithal 
the land supports a smaller population than elsewhere.” 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which births 
have been recorded in rural districts, The distribution of the total 

deaths and of the deaths from fever for these 
1880. |1881.| five years over the twelve months of the year 
___| is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The 
17 | 23 | annual birth-rates per mille, calculated on 
s1 | 43 | the population of 1868, were as shown in the 
margiu. . 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 

1868, calculated on the population of that year :-— 


| 
1868186911870 1871 187211873 1874 1875)1876)1877 


| 


1878,1879|1880|1881| 3 
aD 


<a 


Males ...{ 14 | 23 | 26 | 22 | 23 | 19 | 21 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 46 | 60 | 40 | 37 | 298 
Females...| 11 | 20 | 22 | 19 | 21] 17] 19 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 42 | 58 | 36 | 356; 26 
Persons... | 13 | 22 | 24 | 21 | 22 | 18 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 21 | 44] 59 | 38 


emmesee | comes | eee om] ee | ee | cor | cr | ee | coe | cee | cowee | comes | cere, | eee 


The regsitration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving, 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter IIT of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as 
to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available will be 
found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great detail 
in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be 
taken subject to limitations, which will be fouud fully discussed in 
Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
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Chapter ITI, A. as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary 

Statistical. here to give actual figures, or any statistics for taheils. The follewing 

Agevace aud Gvil figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the popula- 
coadition: tion according to the Census figures :— 


* 


a 
O—? | 1—2 | 2-3 | 3—4 | 4—5 | 6—5 5—1010—1 15—20 


Persons... ...| 321| 150] 150| 229| 264 (1,114 (1,296 |1,169| 986 
Males ... ...' 307] 142| 145| 214| 2956 |1,064 11/305 {1/250 | 1,040 
Females... ...| 336 | 160| 157 | 246} 973 11.172 |1,286 11,072 | ‘923 

20—25 25—30130—35'35—40 45—60'50—55 55—60, over 60 
Persons... ...| 999| 932| 837| 480! 706| 307! sia! 1481 493 


474 | 654) 341) S02/| 159 468 
488 | 766 | 310; S&3| 136 523 


813 
864 


Males... ./ ORF | 931 
Females... .. (1,002 | 932 


The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below. The decrease at each successive enumeration is almost certainly 
due to greater accuracy of enumeration >— 


Population. Villages.| Towns. | Total. 


1855 5,500 
AN religions {1908 "OL gas 
1881 | 5.441 | 6,107] 5:399 
Hindus asst | 6,461 | 5,191 | 5.437 
Sikha “  '"  agg1 | 6559) | 6,605 
Jaine “ " agg1 | 5.472 | 4.951 | 5,347 | 


| Musalméns_... a3 1681 | 5,366 | 5,007 | 5,281 


In the Census 


Year of life. Alcina Hindus.| Musalmans.} of 1881, the num- 

—| ber of females per 

Ofc ah. ak 935 930 948 1,000 males in the 

)—2 ... es re 956 048 1,010 earlier years of life 

QB ote 25 917 950 was found to be 

co gy. . as shown in the 
margin. 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of single, married and widowed for each sex 
in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of the total 
number of each sex in each age-period. The Deputy Commissioner 
(Mr. Benton) wrote as follows in his Census Report for the district :— 

‘ Roth Hindus and Muhammadans show a more even proportion of 
males to females everywhere in the towns than in the villages, and the 
Muhammadans everywhere both in towns and in villages show a larger 
female population than the Hindus. The Sikhs are in considerable 
numbers in the villages of Karndél and Kaithal, and there the proportions 
between the sexes show no marked difference from those of the Hindus. 
Statements so general in their character with regard to the members 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions and Sikh religion, wherever 
they are in sufficient numbers to justify remarks, cannot be the result 
of accident, and neither can it be accident that the proportions for the ~ 
last Census should so nearly correspond to those of this. 
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“Tn addition to the authorities cited onthe disproportion of the 
sexes by Mr. Plowden in the North-Western Provinces Census Report, 
the only authority with which Iam acquainted is ‘Darwin on the Descent 
of Man’ pages 242 to 260, Ed. 1874. 

‘With regard to disparity between the ages of the males and the 
females, if it be an effective cause, it no donbt exists. By working out 
the average ages of males and females, by taking the ages of all included 
within any period in the returns as if the middle of the period were their 
proper age, and with regard to those over 60, taking them all as 65 years 
of age, I find the average age for married males 33°48, and that for females 
29:00. For Hindus these averages are 33°54 and 28°87, while for 
Muhammadans they are 35°6 and 29°50, the difference being 5°56 as 
against 4°67 for Hindus. .This is an altogether unexpected result, it being 
gencrally supposed that as cohabitation is postponed for 4 or 5 years longer 
in the case of Muhanmmadans, the ages of the husband and wife were more 
nearly equal than in the case of Hindus. Seeing a state of equality 
between the sexes more nearly obtains among the Muhammadans than 
among the Hindus, this would appear to indicate that if disparity of ages 
be an effective cause there must be some other force in operation which 
depresses the Hindu proportion of females to males in towns and villages, 
and yet allows the Muhammadans with greater disparity of ages to have 
a much more equal proportion everywhere. Infanticide or ill-treatment 
of females practised at the present time, with a hereditary tendency 
developed by their practice in bygone times, would serve toexplain the 
results. Muhammadans, having all of them a good deal of Hindu blood 
in their veins, if net wholly Hindus, would not escape the taint of 
these vices or of their accumulated effects if they be not now practised ; 
but the results would be very much diminished, and great disparity 
between different castes which intermarry only amongst themselves and 
preserve their owa habits and usages, would be matter of no- astonish- 
ment. 

“ With regard to a hereditary tendency to produce males, I consider 
that the conditions necessary te establish it are stillin existence to some 
extent. There is no doubt that infanticide, if not general, still exists. 
We have a police post established at Keorak for its prevention, and thero 
are good reasons for suspecting three more villages to be guilty of the 
practice. The persistent ditference between towns and villages, although 
the towns are to a large extent inhabited by an agricultural population in 
no respect different from that of the villages, the more favourable propor- 
tion for Muhammadans generally, even with disparity of years against 
them, especially when compared with those of the same caste who are still 
Hindus, lead to the conclusion that infanticide still prevails among the 
agricultural population to a much larger extent than could have been 
imagined. There are strong motives for getting rid of a super-abundant 
family of daughters. Although in most castes a price can be got for a 
bride, still where the price is highest the up-bringing of daughters must 
be a considerable loss, looking at the matter as one of pure profit and loss ; 
and to men of respectability, who wish to marry their daughters in accord- 
ance with the prevailing customs, a large family of daughtera is universally 
declared to be a ruinous misfortune. 

‘It is admitted on all hands that there is a difference between the 
treatment of male and female children, but it is not admitted that this 
difference is of a character to cause the destruction of the latter. The 
total effect, however, of a prevailing feeling more favourable to males than 
females may not be inconsiderable even if it does not go the length of 
criminality. It is, however, sufficient for the purpose of establishing a 
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hereditary male-producing tendency if female infanticide prevailed in former 
ages, and of this [ suppose there is no doubt whatever. 

‘We know of course that there is no polyandry here, aud that 
polygamy does prevail to a very slight extent. This is not the conclusion, 
however, that we should arrive at trom the returns. From them we learn 
that there are in the district 2,574 more married males than married 
females, although we should have had a slight excess of females to be 
accounted for by polygamy. Iam somewhat at a loss for an explanation 
of this result. I believe it may be due to the fact that we had a native 
regiment passing through, which contained 698 males, many of whom may 
have been married ; and that there may be a good many Government 
servants, Police and others, residing in the district who have their wives 
elsewhere. The people of the district are of a stay-at-home character, and 
do not like going on service elsewhere. I was impressed by this feature 
while trying to get men for service with the troops during the war in 
Afghaénistén. Consequently the deficiency of married females, due to 
residents of other districts being temporarily settled here, would not be 
compensated by natives of this district temporarily residing elsewhere, and 
leaving their wives behind them. I observe that there is a larger percent- 
age of married females in the towns of Panipat and Kaithal than anywhere 
else. A good many people in both thesc towns are educated and employed 
on service elsewhere, They may have left their wives behind them ; this 
is the probable explanation. 


“The percentage of widows to the whole of the females isin each 
case considerably larger in the towns than in the villages, and the number 
of widowers varies from about a half to something short of a third of the 
number of widows in different places. These differences are be to explained 
by the restrictions on widow marriage, Banids, Brdhmans and other high 
castes who forbid widow marriage prevail in the towns and keep up the 
percentage of widows. The Rajputsalso forbid widow marriage and they 
keep up the percentage wherever they prevail. There are very few in the 
villages of Panfpat tahsil, and there the number of widows is smallest, 
viz., 15°51 per cent ; Kaithal, where they are not very numerous, follows 
with 15:71; and Karndl villages, where they are very numerous, is highest 
with 17:99. The percentages in Pdnipat, Kaithal and Karnal towns are 
17:38, 18°74 and 22°73 respectively. The small percentage of widows in 
Panipat villages partly accounts for a larger percentage of married males 
and females than anywhere else. 

“To sum up, the Sardogis marry earlier than the members of any 
other religion. The Hindus come after them in this respect, then the 
Muhanimadans, and the Sikhs marry latest of all. Notwithstanding we 
find that the average disparity of ages between husband and wife, which is 
about 43 years for Hindus, is nearly a year more for Muhammadans. 
Although polygamy exists to a small extent, there is found to be an excess 
of married men over married women, which is attributable to the stay-at- 
home character of the population, which prevents married males going on 
service elsewhere leaving their wives behind; while males from other 
districts come here without their wives. Disparities are observed in 
different localities as to the percentage of widows and widowers, which 
depend on the usages of the population in those places as to the marriage 
of widows. The usual disproportion between the sexes is observed. The 
males are in the proportion of 53°99 to 46-01 females. The disproportion 
is larger in the towns than in the villages, and largeramong the Muham- 
madans as a whole than among the Hindus. The Hindu agricutural popu- 
lation shows most unfavourably. With a few trivia] exceptions, the high 
easte Muhammadans show best, and the Mahajan caste is on an equality 
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with them. The disproportion may be due partly to climate and partly Ohapter III, B, 
to disparity of ages between the sexes, but these cannot be the only causes, ocial Life 
as the disparity is less in the case of Muhammadans who show a larger ° 
proportion of males, and these causes do not account for the differences Summary. 
shown by different castes. It is necessary to postulate some other cause. 
An inherited tendency to produce males caused by female infanticide 
practised in the past, if not also in the present, and by female ill-treatment 
still prevailing, would satisfactorily account for all the phenomena.” 

Table No. XII shows the number Infirmities, 
of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers 


Infirmity. | Males. | Females. ; ; : : a 
in the district in each religion. The 


Insane , s 3 proportions per 10,000 of either sex for 
Deaf and dumb 5 3 each of these infirmities are shown in the 
pas. : margin, Tables Nos XIV to XVII of 


the Census Report for 1881 give further 


details of the age and religion of the infirm. . 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Eura- 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth-place —_sian populatton, 
and their language as European. They are taken from Tables Nos. 

IIIA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 :— 


Males. Females. | Persons. 


Details. 


‘Ss 4 g Europeans and Americans... re 20 16 36 
3 4 Eurasians ° eis bes er 1 1 
3 % 2 Native Christians nee is 24 24 48 
a Seen MEANY (ER ee teen ners, (ERE 
~ 8 Total Christians 2... 44 41 85 
: , aaaEe 
so =| English - ” 21 17 38 
& | Other European languages ... oe: , se 
: 3 Total European languages __... 21 17 38 
British Isles ie aah 12 6} 18 
re g | Other European countries ... a ue os bss 
ea) 4 Total European countries 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed in 
Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy ; 
and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned them- 


selves as Europeans. 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL LIFE. 


When a new village is founded, the first thing done is to dig out The homestead and 
tanks to hold rain-water for the cattle, washing, &c. The village is me nee 
then built on the spoil ; and as in course of time old houses fall a 
and new ones are built, the village is raised high above the surround- 
ing plain; in some of the old Nardak villages as much as 150 or 200 
feet. The space immediately around the village is called goira ; and 
here the cattle stand to be milked, weavers train their warp, fuel is 
stacked, dung-hills made, ropes twisted, sugar presses erected, and all 

HW) 
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the operations conducted for which free svace is necessary. The 
village is generally surrounded by a mud-wall and ditch as a protection 
against thieves, and is entered by gates, often of brick, and contain- 
ing side-rooms in which the gossips sit when it grows hot’ under the 
huge bar tree or pipal which generally stands just outside. Main 
streets (galt) run night through from one gate to another; and in 
R4)jput and other villages where the women are strictly secluded, numer- 
ous blind alleys (bagar) lead from them, each being occupied by the 
houses of near relations. In other villages the alleys run nght 
through. The proprietors, Banids, and Bradhmans, live in the centre ; 
the menials on the outskirts of the village. The houses are usually 
of adobe, except in the Nardak and the older villages, where brick is 
common; the change bearing patent evidence to the tranquillity 

which we have substituted for anarchy. At two or three commanding 

positions are common houses (paras, chopdl, and in Kaithal, chopdr, 

hethat) belonging to the wards of the village. In Kaithal these buil- 

dings are often imposing structures. There will also be a few 

baithuks or sheds for gossiping in, and many cattle pens scattered 

about the village. 


Entering the street door of a private house you pass into the 
outer room or dahliz, beyond which you must not go without permis- 
sion, and where your friend will come and talk. It is often partly 
occupied by some calves. Beyond this is the yard (chauk), separated 
from the streets by a wall, and in which the cattleare tied up in cattle 
sheds (ldra), and the women sit and spin. Round this are the houses 
occupied by the various households of the family. In front of each 
is a room with the side towards the yard open (ddldn or tamsdl) which 
is the family living-room. On either side of this will be a sidart or 
store-room and a chatrd or cook-room with its chhila or hearth ; and 
there is often an inner room beyond called obri or dobdri if with two 
doors, and kota or kotri if with one only. Upstairs is the chaubdra, 
where the husband and wife sleep ; while the girls and children sleep 
downstairs, and the boys in the chopdl or the dahliz. 

There will be some receptacles for grain (kothi) made of rings of 
adobe built up into a cylinder. This has a small hole in the bottom, 
out of which the grain runs, and keeps always full a small receptacle 
open in front, from which it is taken as wanted. There will be some 
ovens (bharala, hara) for warming milk ; there will be recesses in the 
wall to act as shelves (pendz); one or two swinging trays or rope rings 
for water vessels;a few bedstead (manja, khat) made of wooden, 
frames covered with netted string; a few small stools (pird, pidd 
khatola) of identical construction; a few small low wooden tables 
(patra) ; aud some large baskets to store clothes in (pitdr). There 
will be some small shallow baskets (ddlr1) for bread and grain; and 
some narrow-mouthed ones (62777) to keep small articles in. 

The metal vessels will consist of large narrow-mouthed cauldrons 
(tokna, tokni), for storing water in and cooking at feasts; smaller 
vessels of similar shape (batloi) for ordinary cooking and carryin 
water to the fields; still smaller ones (ota, gadwd, banté) for dipping 
into water and drinking from ;some cups (sardd) without handles; some 
tumbler-shaped drinking vessels (gilds, corrupted from English glass) : 
a broad shallow bowl or saucer (Aatord, bela) for drinking hot liquid 
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from;a large tray (thalt); a larger tray for kneading dough in 
(pardnt) ; a brass ladle (karchz) ; a spatula for turning bread (toncha 
paltd, khurchnd);a thin iron plate (tavd) for baking cakes, and 
some pairs of iron tongs (chimta);a fry-pan (kardi) and a sieve 
(chhalni), both of iron; and an iron bucket (dol) for drawing water 
from the well. The poorer people will not have all of these, and poor 
Musalmans very few of them; but most of them are necessary to @ 
Hindu, who may cook in, but may not eat out of an earthen vessel 
if already used. The Hindu’s utensils are made of brass, and perhaps 
a few of bell-metal (Admsi) ; the Muhammadan substitutes copper for 
brass, which he does not use. 


The vessels of pottery will be some huge narrow-mouthed vessels: 
for storing water (mat, duggd) ; similar ones, but flatter and smaller 
(Gjhakra, kachhali, jhaola; if mouth very big, thal) with mouths broad 
enough to admit the hand, for grain or flour; similar but smaller 
vessels for carrying water and milk (matka if striped, ghara if plain) ; 
still smaller ones for dipping water (thilid, gharia, dina); milk pots 
with round brims (jhadb, mdngi) ; and bowls for cooking vegetables 
and boiling and setting milk in (kandi, baroii); smaller vessels with 
spouts to carry milk to the fields in (karia if striped, lotd if plain ; if 
without a spout, lotkt) ; large flat saucers for cooking in and eating 
from (kinda, kanal) ; bowls for keeping sugar, &., (tawla) ; small cups- 
(matkana) and platters (kasord, kasori, sarat, and saranu) used once 
at feasts and thrown away; small earthen lamps (diwa) with a notch 
for the wick ; and various sorts of covers (kappan, kapni, dhakni, 
chaknt); also some large broad bowls for feeding cattle from (nénd, 
kund, nandold). Besides, there are tiny pots for offerings and play 
(kulia) ; small saucers (haziri, khwaiiri) in which lamps are floated ir 
honour of Khwéjah Khizr, and which are also used for eating from 
and as covers ; and tiny lamps (chugré chigsa) for the Diwali festival. 
The earthen vessels used by Hindus are usually ornamented with black 
stripes (chitan) ; but Musalmdns will not eat from vessels so marked, 
because the ghard full of water given to a Brahman (mansna) on 
Ekddshs after religious ceremonies by Hindus must be striped, and 
therefore the markings are supposed to be specially Hindu. Of course 
the metal vessels are expensive ; but the remaining furniture of an or- 
dinary village house costs very little. The string of the bedsteads is 
made at home ; while the carpenter makes the furniture, and thepotter 
supplies the earthen vessels as part of their service. 


The day of twenty-four hours is divided into eight pahrs or: 


watches, four of day counting from dawn, and four of night. Hach 
pahr is divided into eight gharis. The dawn is called ptliphati, the 
early morning tarkd, the evening sénj. The daily life of the ordinary 
able-bodied villager is one of almost unremitting toil. He rises before 
dawn, eats a little stale bread, gets out his bullocks, goes to the fields, 
and begins work at once. About 8 o'clock his wife or a child will 
bring him a damper,* often stale, and a bowl of butter-milk or milk 
and water (/hasi pakki or kachchi). At noon he has a hearty meal of 
fresh damper and a little pulse boiled with spices (dal), or some boiled 
vegetable (sag) ; in the cold weather this is brought to him in the 


* This is perhaps the best word for the bread cake of the country, though it: 
is far inferior to.» well-made damper, 
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field; in the hot weather he goes home for it, and does not begin 
work again till2 p.m. In the eyening he comes home, and after 
feeding his cattle eats his dinner, the grand meal of the day. His 
wife will have pearled some jwdr and soaked it in the sun till it has 
swelled (khata dna) and then boiled it in milk (rébri) ; or she will have 
dry-boiled some whole grain and pulse mixed (khichry), or made 
a porridge of coarsely ground grain (dalia) ; or boiled up glutinous 
rice into a pink mass (chawal), or made a rice-milk of it (khir), There 
will be a little pease pudding (ddl), or the pulse will be boiled with 
butter-milk and spices (jholi, kadhi) and some pickles (achar) or rough 
chatnt, or some vegetable boiled with salt and ght as a relish. After 
his meal he goes out for a smoke and a chat to the chopdl, or under 
the bar tree outside the village. - 


The grain generally used in the hot weather is a mixture of 
wheat, barley, and gram, or any two of them, generally grown ready 
mixed: in the cold weather, jd: and maize. Unmixed wheat is 
seldom eaten, as it is too valuable. The vegetables used are the green 
pods of the lobid (Dolichos sinensis) the fruit ef the eggplant or Bangan 
(solonum melongena) and of the bhindi (Abelmoschus esculentus), and 
of many pumpkins (faddu), gourds (kakr’), watermelons (tarbiiz) 
and sweetmelons (kharbizah), and the leaves of all the Brassicas 
of the cockscomb or chaulat (Amaranthus polygonus), meths (Trigonella 
fenugrcecum), of the small pulses, and the roots of carrots (gdjar). Wild 
plants so used have been mentioned in Chapter I. The spices and 
pickles are too numerous and unimportant to detail. hearty 
young man in full work will eat daily from1 to 14 seers of grain, 
one-eighth of a seer of pulse, and two seers or more of butter-milk 
besides vegetables, &c. The richer Muhammadans occasionally eat 
goat’s flesh ; but this is exceptional ; but the Hindu does not touch 
meat, while to the ordinary peasant of either religion, animal food 
other than milk and gs is quite beyond his means. 


The women of the family have all the grinding, cooking, clean- 
ing the house, and spinning to do; among the Brdhmans and Ré4j- 
pits they are strictly confined to the walls of the court-yard, where 
they cook, spin, clean cotton of its seed, grind flour, husk rice, and so 
on. Among the Tagds and Gujars they zo to the well for water and 
take the dinner to the field, and often pick cotton and safflower. 
Among the Jats and Rors they also weed, and do other hard field- 
work. They all sit much about in the alleys spinuing and gossiping, 
often very much undressed: and though their life is a hard one, it 
is, to judge from appearances, by no means an unhappy one. The 
boys, as soon as old enough, are taken from the gutter and sent to 
tend the cattle ; and from that time they are gradually initiated into 
the labour of their lot. At evening they play noisily about; a sort 
of rounders, tipcat, hide-and-seek and prisoners’s base, being 
favourite games. The life is a terribly dull one. The periodical 
fair or meld and the occasional wedding form its chief relief, together 
with the months of sugar-pressing, when everybody goes about with 
@ yard of cane in his mouth, and a deal of gossiping (as well as a deal 
of hard work) is done at the press. But the toil is unremitting; and 
when we think what a mud hovel in a crowded village innocent 
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of sanitation must be in July and August, we can only wonder at 
the marvellous patience and contentment of the villager. 


The foregoing description of the food of the people is taken 
from Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. The following note regard- 
ing the food of the people was furnished by the district authorities 
for the Famine Report of 1879, (pages 212-13) :— 

“The grains which form the staple food of the village population are : 
kharif, jwdr, 5djra, maize, coarse rice, moth, ming. Ratt grains: masir, 
wheat, barley and gram sown, reaped, and eaten mixed. 

“The average yearly consumption of a family of 5 souls among the 
agricultural and labouring classes may be given as follows :— 


Maunds, 
BaAjra and jrdr nes be 8 
Coarse rice or maize ... sus 5 
Pulses Bed bss sae 5 
Wheat, gram and barley mixed 10 
Gram a ae bas 5 
Masur, mandwa, &c. ... aoe 3 


“Tn all 36 maunds. Bajratakes the place of part of the jwdar in the 
high light soils where it is grown. Maize is more eaten in the riverain 
villages, and rice elsewhere. 

‘‘ Among the better classes, whether in the city or in the villages, the 
following is a fair estimate :— 


Maunds. 
Maize and jtodr 3 
Fine rice sk & 
Pulses a et 3 
W heat ae oe ae 18 
Gram Rar or sats 4 
Total 27 


The men wear a made turban (pagrt) or a strip of cloth (dopattd) 
wound round the head; ashort under-coat buttoning up the front 
(kurtd); or else an overcoat (anqarkha if long, mirzat or kamri 
if short) fastening with a flap at the side; and a loin-cloth (dhot? 
if broad and full, arband if scanty, langar if still more scanty), ora 
waist string (tdgdi, or if of silk, pdt) with a small cloth (langot?), 
between the legs. The kurtdé is new fashioned and is not graceful. 
A single wrap (ciddar) in the hot weather and a double wrap (dohar) 
or a quilt (rizdz) in cold, and a pair of shoes (patan) complete the 
toilet. Trowsers (suthan) are only worn on occasions of ceremony ; 
a handkerchief (agonchd4) is occasionally used. Hindus and Musal- 
mans are distinguished by the angarkhd of the former opening to the 
right and of the latter to the left. _Musalmdns sometimes wear their 
loin-cloth not passed between their legs (tehmad) ; but they usually 
adopt the Hindu fashion, though they preserve their own name for 
the garment. Inthe north the coats are worn much shorter than 
in the south; and the Jats of the south and west on occasions of 
state often wear turbans of portentous size, especially the Dehia and 
Dalal Jats. In the north of the tract the turban is always white, 
lower down often coloured ; Ghatwal Jéts and Banyds generally wear 
them red ; and religious devotees of a yellow ochre colour. The other 
clothes are either white or made of prints ; never whole coloured. 
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The married women wear a boddice to support the 
breasts (d2gi or angia) ; married or single they wear a small coat 
down to the hips (kurti) buttoning to the right ; a petticoat (ghagrt, 
lenga) or drawers (payamah), and a wrap (orhna). Teliand kumhar 
women wear the coat and petticoat in one piece like a gown (tilak). 
The coat is often not worn ; but a Réjpit woman always wears it, 
though she sometimes omits the boddice. Musalmén women generally 
wear drawers, and Hindu women petticoats. So again Musalm&n 
women wear blue (indigo) coats‘and wraps without admixture of red 
or yellow ; while a Hindu woman wears red clothes as arule, and will 
not wear a blue coat or wrap at all ; while her petticoat, if blue, must. 
be spotted or embroidered with red or yellow. But all R4jpat women, 
unless very old, wear drawers, red or blue according to religion: on 
the other hand, Musalmd4n Gujar women wear petticoats after con- 
summation of marriage and till they grow old, and Hindu Géjar 
women wear the petticoat spotted white or red, never whole red. 
The whole red petticoat is called déman ; and the Gijar blue 
petticoat, with or without spots, tukri:a petticoat or wrap spotted 
with red spots is called thekmu, from thekna to spot. Only prostitutes 
wear wholly white clothing. Children go naked till 4 or 5 years old; 
sometimes boys wear a langoti, and girls a triangular piece of cloth 
called fania. A girl then wears a petticoat or drawers, and a boy a 
langot} and tdgri, and sometimes a jhugld or shirt. A girl cannot wear 
an dng until she is married and lives with her husband. The every- 
day clothes are always made from the village-made cloth, which, 
though rougher, is much stronger than English. Prints are largely 
brought into holiday use. The ordinary dyes are indigo for blue and 
safflower for red and yellow. A complete suit of female clothes is 
called ti/ or tal; of male clothes, jora. 


The jewels (qend) worn by men are as follows :—Ear-rings (gokrit) 
bracelets made of a cylindrical bar of metal (kangan, todar ) ; a single 
necklace or rosary always containing beads (mala); a broad necklace 
made of chains (Kantla) ; a locket (kanthi) 3 rings (angunths). Boys 
often wear waistbands of silver chain (tagr1). The most usually worn of 
the above are the ear-rings, single necklace with a small locket (often 
sacred to Shiv) ; and if a headman, a ring with a seal in it. It is nob 
good taste for any members of the village proprietary community, 
except the headman, to wear seal rings. Women wear a band: of 
silver cowries going up the parting of the hair, and fastening to- pins 
on the back (kawurz); a frontlet on the forehead (bind); plain ear- 
rings (bujni) ; ear-rings on the top of the ear with loops of chain 
(bala) ; nose-rings (nat, nath); necklaces of 14 coins (if all rupees 
jhalra, if one a gold mohur, tikawal) ; bossed armlets (tdil, tddid) ; 
bracelets in the following order from the elbow to the wrists, 
pachheli, chhan, kangnt, chira ; @ breastplate of silver chain (dharu) ; 
chains and bells fastened to the right-hand corner of the orhnd (palla) 
bosses and chains fastened to the front of the orhna so-as to-fall over 
the face (ghingat); a silver tassel on the petticoat ever the right hip: 
(nara), a bunch of chains and tassels on the ankle (pazeb); solid 
anklets (bank). Of course the varieties have innumerable names: A 
woman’s social standing is greatly determined by her jewels; and the 
women, when talking to an English lady, will often condole with her 
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on her husband’s stinginess in not supplying her better. The nose- 
ring, the plain armlet, and the chiurd or wristlet have a social signi- 
fication (pages 73, 78 infra). The armlets and bracelets and anklets, 
being solid and not easy to get off, are always worn ; the rest only on 
state occasions, such as fairs and the like. The ordinary investment 
for spare capital is to buy jewels for one’s wife, as the money can 
always be realized on occasion. The custom of tattooing (khinna, 
godnd) is common, except among the Réjpats and Bréhmans. Only 
women do it ; and they tattoo the chin, the inside of the forearm, the 
outside of the upper arm, the sides of the waist, the calf of the leg. 
The Gdjars do not tattoo the arm. Men and prostitutes have small 
holes drilled in their front teeth, and gold let in (chaunp). 


When a woman is about to be delivered she is taken off the bed 
and put on the ground. Ifa boy is born, a brass tray is beaten to 
spread the news. A net is hung up in the doorway, and a garland 
(Landarwad!) of mango leaves; and a branch of nim is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is 
kept up night and day. Thus no evil spirits can pass. The swaddling 
clothes should be got from another person’s house. They are called 

otrd; thus “potron ka amir” is equivalent to “a gentleman from 

is cradle.” For three days the child is not suckled. For five days 
no one from outside, except the midwife, goes into the house. On 
the night of the sixth day (natives always count the night preceding 
the day as belonging to it) the whole household sits and watches over 
the child ; for on the sixth day (chhatd) the child’s destiny (lekh) is 
written down, especially as to his immunity from small-pox. If the 
child goes hungry on this day, he will be stingy all his life; and a 
miser is accordingly called “chhate ke bhikhd ” so a prosperous man 
is called “ chhate ki dja.” On the sixth day the female relations come 
on visits of congratulation, but they must not go into the room where 
the woman is lying in. The father’s sister, too, comes and washes the 
mother’s nipple and puts it into the child’s mouth, and the mother 
takes off her necklace and gives it to her sister-in-law ; gur is divided to 
the brotherhood. On the seventh day the female Diam or bard comes 
and sings. Till the tenth day the house is impure (stta/:) and no one 
can eat or drink from it, and no man can go into it unless belonging to 
the household. On the tenth day (dusthun) the net is taken down, the 
fire let out, all the clothes washed, all the earthern vessels renewed and 
the house new plastered ; the Bréhmans come and do Hom to purify 
the house, and tie & tdyri of yellow string round the boy’s waist; and 
the Br&éhmans and assembled brotherhood are feasted. The child is 
often named on this day ; the Brdhman casting the horoscope and 
fixing the name. But the parents sometimes change the name if they 
do not approve of the Bréhman’s selection. At the birth of a girl the 
tray is not beaten, no feasting takes place, and no net is hung up or 
fire lighted. The mother remains impure for five weeks; no one 
can eat or drink from her hands ; and she takes her food separately. 
As soon as there is hair enough, the boy’s head is shaved and his 
choti (scalplock) made ; but there are no further ceremonies till his 
betrothal. 

Betrothal is called nétd ; the ceremony sagdi. It generally takes 
place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to betroth her, 
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he makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, the sig 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are satisfactory, he 


‘sends the barber to the boy’s village, who puts either a ring or one 


rupee into the boy’s hand. This is called rokna (from rokna to 
restrain) ; and if the boy’s father returns Re. 1-4-0 called biddgt, to the 
barber to take to the girl’s father, he thereby a‘cepts the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This engagement is not 1 necessary prelimi- 
nary of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, such as the 
R4jp&ts, who marry at a comparatively late age, and who do not wish 
to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for fear 
one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among the 
Gijars, on the other hand, the above ceremony constitutes betrothal ; 
but the tikd is affixed at the time by the Brdhman as described below. 
It is possible for the proposal to come from the boy’s side, in which 
case he sends his sister’s necklace ; and if the girl keeps it, his proposal 
is accepted. But this is only done when the families are already 
acquainted. , 


When it is decided to proceed to the betrothal (saga), the barber 
and Bréhman are sent with the pich-narial or one rupee which has 
been all night in the milk which is set for butter, a loin-cloth (pitch) 
and a cocoanut (narial). The boy is seated ina chair before the 
brotherhood, the Bréhman puts the ¢tikd or mark on the boy’s forehead 
and the other things into his lap, and gur is divided by the boy’s father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and puts some 
gur into it. The boy’s father then gives Re. 1-4-0* to the Brahman, 
and double that to the barber. This is called neg or ldg, and must be 
brought back to the girl’s father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Ordinarily zo relation of the girl may take any part 
in the embassy (/dgi) of betrothal; but Braéhmans send the girl’s 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families (séntd niitd) is considered very disgraceful ; and 
if done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, A betrothing with B, 
B with C, and C with A. Among the Jats, if the boy dies, his father 
has a right to claim the girl for his other son ; or, in default of another, 
me male relation in that degree. Ifthe girl dies her family has no 
claim. : 


Jats marry at about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujars at 12 to 
14; Rajpdts at 15, 16 or even older. The prohibited degrees are given at 
pages 102,103. Foster relationship is equivalent to blood relationship 
asa bar to marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a 
second wife is seldom taken unless the first is childless. A sister of a 
first wife may be married, or any relation in the same degree ; but 
not one above or below. The boy’s Br&hman fixes an auspicious day, 
and decides how many ceremonial oilings (bdn) the boy 1s to undergo. 
It must be 5, 7,9, or 11; and the girl will undergo two fewer than 
the boy. The boy’s father then sends a lagan or tewa, generally 9, 11, 
or 15 days before the wedding, which is a letter communicating the 
number of bdn and the number of guests to be expected, and is accom- 
panied by a loin-cloth or a complete suit of female clothes (tial) and 


* Wherever other people give Re, 1-4-0, the Jats pay Re. 1 and 4 taka, that is, 
8 country pice at 5to the anna, . 
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a pair of shoes. In all these communications the Bréhman who takes 
the letter always gets Re. 1-4-0. 

The boy and girl then undergo their bans in their respective 
homes. The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub 
thein from head to foot with oil and turmeric and peameal. The bans 
are given one each night, and are so arranged that the boy’s will end 
the night before the procession starts, and the girl’s the night before 
the wedding. After each ban the mother performs the ceremonies of 
drata and sewal described below to the boy. The girl has only sewal 
performed, as arate can under no circumstances be performed over a 
female. The day of the first ban is called haldhath, or “red hand.” 
Seven women with living husbands husk 5} seers of rice and make 
sweets with it. The Brdbman comes and sticks up two small round 
saucers, bottom outwards, against the wall with flour, and in front of 
them a flour lamp is kept alight in honour of ancestors. On either 
side he makes five marks of a bloody hand on the wall. This is done 
in each house. In the girl’s village the street turnings all the way 
from the village gate to the bride’s house, and the house itself, are 
also marked with red or red and white marks. After the first ban the 
boy has the rakri or black woollen thread, with asmallironring (chhalla) 


‘and some yellow cloth and betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The 


girl has her small gold nose-ring put on ; for up to that time she can 
only wear a silver one ; and she must not wear a large one till she 
goes to live with her husband. She also takes off her silver wristlets 
(chura) which no married woman may wear ; and substitutes for them 
at least five of glass on each arm. These glass wristlets and her nose- 
ring form her sohag, and a woman who has a husband living (sohagun) 
must alwavs wear them. When her husband dies, she breaks the 
wristlets off her arm, and throws the pieces and nose-ring on to the 
corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in the shroud. After that 
she may wear silver wristlets again. And occasionally, if a widow 
has plenty of grown up sons, she will continue to wear the sohag. 


The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the case 
may be, the manda or mandab is erected. At the boy’s house they 
take five seed-stems of the long sarkara grass and tie them over the 
lintel. They dig a hole in front and to the right of the threshold, put 
money in it, and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this they 
hang two small cakes fried in ghi, with three little saucers under and 
two above this, and two pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, some five 
beran culms, and a dogar, or two vessels of water one on top of the 
other, are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and 
after worship of the potter’s wheel (chdk), are put by the door asa 
good omen. At the girl’s house the same is iene ; but instead of 
burying the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central 
pole, and four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs upwards, at the 
top, and on each is hung a brass water-pot upside down surrounding 
a full ope in the middle ; or a curtained enclosure is formed, open to 
the sky, with at each corner a lichi or “ nest” of five earthern vessels, 
one on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

On the same day the mother’s brother of the boy or girl brings 
the hdt. This is provided by the mother’s father, and consists of a 
present of clothes ; and necessarily includes the wedding suit . the 
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bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the boy, the loin-cloth and 
head-dress he is to wear at the marriage ; for all that either party 
then wears must always be provided by his or her mother's brother, 
The boy’s raaternal uncle also brings a girl's suit of clothes and a 
wedding ring ; and the girl wears both suits of clothes at the wedding. 


_ When the bhdt is given, the boy’s or girl’s mother performs the 


ceremony of draté or minna. She takes a five-wicked lamp made 
of flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
sewdl, which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching his 
body all over with it. They then take the brother in-doors and feed 
him on laddis or sweetmeat balls. The people then at the boy's 
village collect in the village common room and the neoté (see below) 
is collected, the bhdté (giver of the bhdt) putting in his money first, 
which is a free gift and not entered in the account. 


On the day when the marriage procession (janet, bardt) is to 
start, the boy receives is last bdn afd is dressed in his wedding 
suit, the kdngnd or seven-knotted sacred thread is tied on his wrist, 
and his head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called mor) of 
mica and tinsel, a pechi or band of silver tinsel over the turban, and 
a sehra or fringed vizor of gold tinsel. He then performs the cere- 
mony of ghurcharhf The barber leads him, while singing women- 
follow, and the mother with a vessel of water ; and his sister puts her 
wrap over her right hand, and on it places rice which she flings at 
his crown as the boy goes along. He then gives her Re. 1, worships 
the gods of the homestead, and gives Re. 1 tothe Batrdgt. He is 
then put into a palanquin, and the procession, to which every house 
nearly related must contribute a representative,and which consists 
of males only, starts, as much as possible on horseback, with music 
of sorts, At each village they pass through they are met by the 
barber, Dum, and-the Brahmans, whom they pay money to, and who 

ut dubh grass on the father’s head, and pray that he may flourish 
like = The procession must reach the girl's village after the mid-day 
meal, 

A place, rigorously outside the village, has been appointed for 
them called bdég or goira. The girl’s relations come to meet them, 
bringing a lion-cloth and 11 takdé and a little rice and sweetmeats 
in a tray. ‘The two parties sit down, the Br&éhmans read scared 
texts, the girl’s Bréhman affixes the tikd on the boy’s forehead and 
gives a loin-cloth and 11 takd, taking a loin-cloth and 21 také in 
exchange. The two fathers then embrace, ‘and the girl’s father takes 
Re. 1 from his turban and gives it to the boy's father, who gives him 
in exchange the cloth which is to form the patké at the wedding. 
The girl’s father then asks the boy’s father for either 11 or 14 pice, 
the aoira ka kharch, or expenses of the goira; and these he distri- 
butes to the menial bystanders, and makes the boy’s father pa 
something to the barber and Bréhman. The procession then proceeds 
to the girl’s house, the boy being put on a horse and pice being 
thrown over his head as a scramble (bakher) for the menials. They 
do not go into the house ; but at the door stand women singing and 
holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on a stool, and the girl's elder 
mayried sister, or if she has no married sister her brother's married 
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daughter, performs to him the ceremonies of aratd and sewal already 
described, and the boy’s father gives her R2. 1-4. She also performs 
the ceremony of wérpher by waving a pot of water over the boys 
head and then drinking a little of it, and waving a rupee round 
his head. The girl’s and boy’s relations then fight for the stool on 
which the boy stood, and boy’s relations win, and carry it off in 
triumph to the jdndalwisd or ddndalwdsd, which is the place fixed 
for the residence of the guests. This should, in theory, be outside 
the village; but for convenience sake it is generally in the chopal. 
Presently the guests are bidden to the girl’s house, where they eat ; 
but the boy stays in the jdndalwdsd, as he must not enter the girl's 
house till the wedding itself. So, too, the girl’s relations do not 
eat ; for they cannot eat that day till the wedding ceremony is over. 
This ends the first day called dhakdo. 


That night, at some time after sunset, the wedding ceremony 
(pherd) takes place. Shortly before it the girl’s barber goes to the 


jandalwdsd, where the boy's father gives him a complete suit of 


clothes for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her 
hair up (nald), some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke- 
ring (judki anguthi). The girl wears nothing at all of her own, 
unless it be pair of scanty drawers (dhold ); and she is dressed up in 
the above things, and also in the clothes brought in the bhat by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the choldsop, or an unsewn and 
unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather 
used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Bréhman under the 
manda. 

There a place on the ground (chaur‘, bedi) has been fresh plastered, 
and the Bréhman makes a square enclosure (mandal or purat) of 
flour, and on it puts sand and sacred fire (hawan) of dhdék wood and 
ghi, and sugar and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for; and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought by his maternal 
uncle, comes attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girl’s people to the south, and two stools 
are placed facing the east, on which the boy and girl, who are fetched 
after all have sat down by her mother’s brother, are seated each next 
his or her people, so that she is on his right hand. When the cere- 
mony commences, the girl's people hold up a cloth for a minute so as 
to hide the boy and girl from the boy’s people, “just as a matter of 
form.” The Bréhman puts five little earthern pots (kulid) in 
the sacred enclosure, and makes the boy and girl dip their third 
fingers into turmeric and touch pice, which he then ruts into 
the pots, the boy offering twice as many as the girl. Sacred texts 


‘are then recited. The girl then turns her hand palm upwards, 


her father puts one rupee and a little water into it, and takes the 
hand and the rupee and solemnly places them in the boy’s hand, 
saying “ I give you my daughter; I give her virgin” (main apni larki 
diin, kanya dun). This is called kanya dén. Then the sacred fire is 
stirred we the Brahman ties the hem (palld) of the girl’s wrap to 
a piece of cloth called the patkd, and the boy takes the latter over his 
shoulder and leads her round the fire counter-clockwise four times, 
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and then she goes in front and leads him round three times. Mean- 
while the family priests recite the tribe and clan of each, and the 
names of their sacestors for four generations. This is the pherd, and 
constitutes the real marriage. After this the Bréhmans formally ask 
each whether he or she accepts the other, and is ready to perform 
duties which are set forth in time-honoured and very impressive and 
beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit down, each where the 
other sat before; and this completes the ceremony. The bride and 
bridegroom are then taken into the girl’s house, where the girl's 
mother unties the boy’s head-dress and gives him a little ghf and gur 
mixed up. There two small earthen saucers have been fixed with 
flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a lamp lighted in front 
of them. Tkis they worship; the boy returns to the jdndalwdsé 
after redeeming his shoes, which the women have stolen, by paying 
Re. 1-4; while the girl stays with her people. : 


On the second day (badhar) the boy's people must not eat food 
of the girl’s people; and they get it from their relations and friends 
in the village. Various ceremonies involving payment to Bréhmans 
and barbers are performed. At night the girl’s father and friends go 
to the jandalwiisd ; the two fathers, who are now each other's samdhis, 
embrace; the girl’s father gives his samdh{ one rupee and invites the 
whole bardt, including the boy, to eat at the girl’s house. But when, 
after eating, they have returned to the jandawdsd, the girl’s friends 
follow them, and make them give a nominal payment for it called rotf 
ka kharch, which is given to the menials. On the third day, called 
bidd, the neotd is collected in the girl’s house, just as it was in the 
boy’s house before the bardt started. The boy’s people then eat at the 
girl’s house, and return to the juindalwdsd, whence they are presently 
summoned to take leave (bidd hond). The boy’s father then presents 
a barf, which is a gift of sugar, almonds, sacred threads, fruits, &c., to 
the girl’s people. The ceremony of pattd is then performed. The 
girl’s relations form a panchdit or council, and demand a certain sum 
from the boy’s father, from which the village menials then and there 
receive their fixed dues. The money is called pattd. The girl’s panch 
having ascertained that all have been paid, formally ask the boy’s 
father whether any one in the village has taken or demanded ought of 
him save this money; and he replies in the negative. During this 
ceremony the girl’s father sits quite apart, as be must have nothing 
whatever to do with ne money from the boy’s people, and in fact 
often insists upon paying the pattd himself. While the pattd 1s being 
distributed, ihe girl’s mother makes the boy perform the ceremony 
of band khuldf, which consists in untying one knot of the mandd. 
She then puts the ttkd on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
ladiis (a sweetmeat made into a ball), and the other women also 
feed him. This is called johdrt. Then the girl’s father presents the 
dan or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels, &c., but no 
female jewels ; and the bardt returns to the jandalwdsd. The boy’s 
father then visits all the women (gotan) of his own clan who live in 
tLe village, and gives each one rupee. The horses and bullocks are 
then got out, and should assemble at the outer gate of the village 
though they sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. 
Her muternal uncle takes the girl, and, followed by women singing, 
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laces her in the ox-cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied 
ie a female barber called the lurumbt, and the boy is kept apart. 
When they are just starting, the two fathers embrace, and the girl’s 
father gives the other one rupee and his blessing ; but the girl's 
mother comes up, and having dipped her hand in henua, claps the 
boy’s father on the back so as to leave a bloody mark ofa hand 
(thapd) ou his clothes. A few pice are scrambled over the heads of 
the happy pair; and the provession starts for home, the girl screaming 
and crying as a most essential form. 


When the bariit reaches the boy’s village the friends are collected 
at the boy’s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the wall on 
either side. The boy and girl are stood on the stool which the barat 
have brought from the other village, and the boy's mother measures 
them both with a seld or string made of the hair of a bullock’s tail, 
which is then thrown away. She also performs the ceremony of 
sewal, and waves a vessel of water over their heads and drinks a little 
of it. The boy’s sister stands inthe doorway and will not admit 


them till the boy pays her one rupee. That night the boy and girl - 


sleep on the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud saucers 
stuck, bottom outwards, against the wall, and a lighted lamp before 
them. 

On the next auspicious day the girl puts on the wrap with the 
eae still knotted to it; the boy takes it over his shoulder and leads 

er off, attended by women only and music, to worship the god of the 
homestead, the sacred duisi tree, the small-pox goddess, and all the 
village deities, and the wheel of the potter, who gives them a nest of 
vessels for good luck. They go outside the village and perform 
kesordé, which consists in the boy and girl taking each a stick and 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then comes the 
ceremony of kingnd khelna, The girl unties the kangnd or 7-knotted 
sacred thread which the Brdhman tied round the boy’s wrist before 
he started, and he undoes hers. The kaéngnds are then tied to the 
girl’s yoke-ring; and it is flung by the boy’s brother's wife into a 
vessel of milk and water with dwbh grass init. The two then di 
for it several times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with 
cheers.* Till this ceremony is performed, the boy and girl must sleep 
on the ground, and not on bedsteads. Then the boy’s elder brother’s 
wife (his bhdbz) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between 
her thighs. The girl sits similarly between the boy’s thighs, and takes 
a little boy into her lap. The girl or his mother gives him two 
laddus ; and he says,“ a son for my sister-in-law, and two laddis for 
-me.” Some few days after a barber comes from the girl's village, 
and takes her back to her home. 

So far the bride and birdegroom are infants, and of course the 
marriage has not been consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at 
this stage would be illegitimate. The consummation takes place 
after the return of the girl to her husband’s house, called chdlld or 
mukldwa. This takes place when the girl is pubert ; but must be in 
either the 3rd, Sth, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the wedding. The 


* Among the Rajputs there are two kangnas, one with a rupee and the other with 


betel-nut tied to it. This ceremony is performed with the former kangna at the girl’s 
village the day after the phera, and with the latter as described above. 
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girl’s people fix the day; and the boy with some male friends, but 
without his father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for the first time 
wears a large nose-ring, an armlet (tadid), and a boddice or dnegf. 
The girl’s father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off 
home. As they start, the girl must scream and cry bitterly, and 
bewail some near male relation who has lately died, saying, “oh! my 
father is dead,” or “oh! my brother is dead.” After reaching home 
they live together as man and wife. The girl stays with her husband 
a few weeks only ;and must then return to her father’s home and stay 
there some six months or a year. She is then brought back for good 
by her husband, her father presenting her with her trousseau (prtdr) 
of clothes and jewels. This she retains ; but all clothes given by her 
father to the boy’s father previous to this, at marriage or challd, must 
be divided among the female relation of the boy’s father and not 
retained by him. 


This is the course of affairs when the parties marry in infancy. 
But among Réjpits who always marry late, and generally when the 
marriage has from any cduse been delayed till puberty, there is no 
mukl&éwd, but on the third day, before the bardt starts the ceremony 
of patrd phernd or changing the stools is performed. The girl changes 
all her dothes: putting on clothes provided by her father, and also a 
large nose-ring, armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl are then 
seated on stools, and exchange places, each sitting where the other 
was, and the patkd is tied up. The girl’s father presents both the 
dower and the trousseau at the same time ; and the pair, on reaching 
home, live as man and wife. 


Among Musalmfns there is no pherd;the nikdh or Musalmén 
marriage ceremony being substituted for it, which the gdzz reads in 
presence of witnesses. Envoys (vakils) go into the girl's house to 
take her consent and come out and announce it, the boy consents 
himself three times, and the ceremony is complete. But among 
converts to Islim, at any rate, the other customs and ceremonies are 
almost exactly the same. Of late years the Musalméns have begun 
to leave off the sewal and dratd, and they often use no pechi, though 
they retain the serd. Local and tribal variations are numerous, but 
quite unimportant. There are innumerable minutie which vary 
greatly, though quite constant for each tribe or locality. The Réjpats 
never use a mor, nor have the custom of thdpd ; and the tent is often 
omitted from the manda in the Khédar. 


The wife has to hide her face before all the elder brothers and other 
elder relations of her husband; not so before the younger ones—elder 
and younger, being, of course, a matter of genealogical degree, and not 
of age. N or may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself.* When once the ceremonial goings and 
comings are over—among Ré4jpats, for instance, where there is no 
mukliwd, directly the wedding is over—she may never return to her 
father’s house except with his special leave ; and if he sends for her, 
he has to give her a fresh dower. The village into which his daughter 


* In one village there is ashrine to an ancestor who had died childless. It is 
known by his nick name, and not by his proper name, because the women of the 
family do not like to pronounce the latter. 


/ 
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is marricd is utterly tabooed forthe father, and her elder brother, 
aud all near elder relations. They may not go to it, even drink water 
from a well in that village ; for it is shamenil ts take anything from 
one’s daughter or her belongings. On the other hand, the father is 
continually giving things to his daughter and her husband as long as 
he lives. Even the more distant elder relations will not eat or drink 
from the house into which the girl is married, though they do not 
tnboo the whole village. The boy’s father can go to the girl’s 
village by leave of her father, but not without. 

There is a curious custom called neota by which all the branches 
of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If A and B are relations and A first marries 
his daughter, B wil! contribute, say Rs. 10. If B then marries his 
daughter, A must contribute more than this, or say Rs. 12, At 
further marriages, so long as the neotd consists between them, the 
contribution will always be Rs. 10, so that B will always owe A Rs. 2 ; 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neotu, he will contribute 
if A, only Rs. 8, if B, Rs. 12. This clears the account, and ipso 
facto, closes the neotd. The neotu is always headed by the bhatt 
or mother’s brother; but his contribution is a free gift, and 
does not enter into the account, which is confined to the relations 
of the male line. These contribute even when the relationship is 
very distant indeed. This is the real neotd; and is only called into 
play on the occasion of the marriage of a daughter or son of the 

ouse. But in a somewhat similar manner, when the bAkdt is to be 
provided by the mother’s father, he sends a little qur to each neotara 
or person between whom and himself neota exists; and they make 
small contributions, generally Re. 1 each. So, too, when the boy’s 
father gives gur to his relations at his son’s betrothal, they each 
return tim Re. 1. The Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neotd, 
and take it, in the case of the bhat, only from descendants of a 
common great-grandfather. 

A man may marry.as often as the pleases. If he marries again 
on the death of his wife, he is called daheju. The ceremonies are 
exactly the same for a man’s different marriages. But under no 
circumstances can @ woman perform the phera twice in her life. 
Thus, among the Réjpits, Brahman and Tagds, who do not allow 
karewad or karao, a widow cannot under any circumstances remarry. 
But among other castes a remarriage is allowed under the above 
name. It is, inits essence, the Jewish Levirate; that is to say, on 
the death of a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in the same 
degree; though kavewd cannot be performed while the girl isa 
minor, and her consent is necessary. But it has been extended so 
that a man may marry a widow whom he could not have married as 
a virgin, the only restriction being that she is not of his own clan. 
Thus, a Gijar may marry a Jét or Ror widow of any clan but his 
own. Neither marriage nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, 
can change the clan of a man or woman; that being, under 
all circumstances, the clan of the original father. Even women of 
menial castes can be so married ; but the woman is then called heri 
hui though it is still a real marriage. At the same time any 
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marriage out of one’s own caste, even if with ahigher one, is thought 
disgraceful. The marriage must not take place within a year of the 
husband’s death. It is effected by the mau throwing a red wrap over 
the woman’s head and putting wristlets (chird) on her arm in pre- 
sence of male and female inembers of the brotherhood. There is no 
neoté in karewd, because there are no expenses. 


When a Hindu is on the point ofdeath, he is taken off the bed 
and put with his feet to the east on the ground, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred dwbA grass and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a few pice), and 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in, and the son 
or nearest heir shaves completely in public, draws water with his 
right hand alone, bathes, and puts on a clean loin-cloth, turban and 
handkerchief, and no other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has 
broken her sohdg, and throws it on the corpse, while the men or 
women of the family, according to its sex, bathe it with the water 
the son has drawn, put on it a loin-cloth, and sew it up in a shroud 
(gujt or ghugt). They then place it on the bier (arthi or pinjrt) and 
bear it out head foremost. At the door a Brdhman meets it with 
pinds (balls of dough) and water, which the son places on the bier 
by the head of the corpse. On the road they stop bya tank or some 
water, and pinds are again put on the bier. Then all the pinds are 
flung into the water, and the bier is taken up the reverse way, with 
the feet foremost. When they reach the burning place (chhalld) the 
corpse is placed on the pyre (chita), andthe son taking sacred fire 
lit by the Bréhman, lights the wood (ddg dena) and fans it. This 
is the kirid karm so often mentioned. When the bone 2f the skull 
is exposed, the son takes one of the sticks, of which the bier Was 
made, drives it through the skull (kapdl hirié) and throws it over the 
corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is completely burnt, all 
bathe aad return together to the house, and then go off to their 
homes. The burning shou'd be on the day of death, if possible ; 
but it should always be before sunset. 

If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jamné, water 
is thrown on the ashes ; if in the Kurukshetr, the bones are thrown 
into one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise on the 
third day the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bone (phdl) 
are collected. If they can be taken to the Ganges at once, well and 


good; if not they are buried in the jungle. But they must not 


be brought into the village in any case; and when once ready to be 
taken to the Ganges, they must not be put down anywhere, but must 
always be hung up till finally thrown by a Bréhmar into the stream. 
Their bearer, who must be either a relation, or a Br&éhman, or Jhfinwar, 
must sleep on the oun and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. 
After the death a ghard of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with 
dubh grass so that water will drip from it, is hung in a pipal tree; and 
the water is filled, anda lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 

The house is impure (patak) till the thirteenth day after death. On 
the tenth day the Maha Brahman or Acharj comes. The household 
perform dasdhi; thatis, they go tothe tank, wash their clothes, shave, 
offer 10 pinds, and give the Achary grain enough for 10 meals. On 
the eleventh or day of sapindd, a bull calf is let loose, with a trident 
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(tarsil) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to become a pest. The 
Acharj is seated on the dead man’s bedstead, and they make obeisance 
to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, and goes off on his 
donkey. But he is held to be so utterly impure that in many 
villages they will not allow him to come inside, but take the things 
out to him. On the twelth day the Gujrati Brahman is fed, being 
giveu sidhé or the uncooked materials for dinner only, as he will not 
eat food cooked even by Gaur Brihmans. On the thirteenth day the 
Gaur Brdéhmans are fed, and then the whole brotherhood; the walls 
are plastered, the earthen vessels changed, all clothes washed, and 
the house becomes pure. If the man died on his bed instead of on the 
ground, the house is impure for 45 days; and after the eleventh day 
special ceremonies called jap have to be performed to purify it. Again, 
if he has died on certain inauspicious days of the month, called panchak, 
five or seven Bréhmans have to perform barni in order to ease 
his spirit. The same ceremonies are observedon the death of a 
woman. Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. 
There are no particular ceremonies obseryed at the death ofa 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. 
Gosdins and Jogis are buried sitting up in salt; and used to be so 
buried alive before our rule. Their graves are called samdds. 
Rairdgis are burnt, and in the case of an abbott a samdd erected 
over some of the bones. Chamars are burnt; while sweepers are 
buried upside down (mindha). 

The disembodied spirit while on its travels is called paret; and 
remains in this state for one year making twelve monthly stages. 
For the first twelve days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl 
of water with a hole in the bottom for it to drip from kept full in 
a pipal tree for the use of the spirit. At the end of each month 
the son gives his family priest the “ monthly ghard,” which consists 
of a sidhd or uncooked food for two meals, a gharda of water, a towel, 
an umbrella, and a pair of the wooden shoes (kharawn) used where 
the impure leather is objectionable. At the first anniversary of the 
death (barsaudi) he gives the Bréhman a bedstead and bedding, a 
complete suit of clothes, some vessels, and such other parts: of a 
complete outfit as he can afford. This is called sajju. He also gives 
him a cow with a calf at foot, and some rupees in water. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the district separately for each 
tahstl and for the whole district. More detailed information will 
be found in Table No. IX 


Proportion per 
Language. 10,000 of popula. | of the Census Report for 1881, 
on. . e o 
=, while in Chapter V of the same 
industan viens report the several languages are 


Pan ina, is 
All Indian languages 
Non-Indian languages 


Bt briefly discussed. The figures 

1 in the margin give the distri- 
bution of every 10,000 of the 
population by language, omitting small figures. 

The language of the district is Hindi, with a small admixture 
of Panjébi words, especially in the northern ‘portion. The dialect 
varies slightly from north to south; and especially the Jats of the 
11 
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southern border use many words not used in the rest of the district, 
with a pronunciation and accent quite peculiar to them. A curious 
instance of the formation of inflections is afforded by the local use 
of the verb s2z, so, sai, sain, for hin, ho, hui,hain. The s is frequently 
affixed to the endof the verb, and the remainder of the auxiliary 
dropped. Thus“ sdéra dangar kdl ho rahid:” all the cattle are starving, 
instead of “ ho raha sai.” Panjdéb{i is spoken in the villages scattered 
through the Patidl4 territory and in the Guhl& thdna on the borders 
of Patialé ; it is almost confined to Sikhs. The small Purbid-speaking 
population is mostly found in the town of Karnél, and owes its origin 
to followers of troops coming from the east which were stationed in 
Karnél when it was a cantonment 40 years ago. The Mé4rwé4ris are 
mostly the Bohra traders, who have invaded this district of late 
years. The Bengdlfs are Government servants or their families, and 
the Bagri-speakers are poor people who have been driven from time 
to time in this direction by famine, and their descendants. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at the 
Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population of each 
—$—$—$— tahstl. The figures for 

Education. population, | population,| female education are proba- 
bly very imperfect indeed. 
The figures in the margin 


§ (| Under instruction .. 48 
3 Can read and write ..| 822 show the number educated 
moe among every 10,000 of each 
sex according to the Census 
; une instrasion oe returns. Statistics regard- 
te ing the attendance at Go- 


—— en! =—Cvernment and aided schools 
will be found in Table No. XXX VII. : 


The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion and 
Sa aera aaa RE the occupations of their fathers, as it 
stood in 1881-82, is shown in the 
Europeansand Eurasians {| .. | .. eee F 
Native Christians ee Gee The villagers are, as a mass, 

‘- | utterly uneducated. A considerable 
number of the headmen can read and 
ae eaea TT write Mahajani, or Hindi as they 

a of bon Syriculturiste|'s63| 2. | call it, to some extent; but many 
of them do not know even that, and 
not a dozen of them can write the Persian character. Outside 
the ranks of the headmen the people are almost wholly illiterate. 
Many of them cannot count beyond 20, and would represent 64 as 
three scores and four. It is very difficult for a villager to send his 
boy to school unless there is one in or quite close to his village ; and 
even when this is the case they object to sending their sons to school, 
because, they say, it renders them discontented with, and unfits 
them for their position. The Persian, especially, they object to. 
Mr. Ibbetson writes :-— 

“T believe that if the teaching in the village schouls was confined to 
arithmetic, and to reading and writing in the Mahdjani and Persian charac- 
ters, without any study of the Persian language—was, in fact, really 
elementary—and if the number of schools was considerably increased, as 
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probably might then be done without additional expense, the attendance 
would soon rise; while provision might still be made for the further 
education of exceptionally promising lads. ” 
It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth of 
——_________—.. the com mercial and indus- 
trial classes. The figures in 
the margin show the work- 
ing of the income tax for 
the only three years for 
which details are avail- 
able; and ‘Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics 


Assessment. 1869-70, 1870-71. |1871-72. 


Number taxed 596 
Class I { amount of pr §,834 
‘umber tax sc 7 
Class IT { Soe eee e 1,440 5,265 946 
swum Der es 2 
Class III f Amount of tax 1,244 
Class IV f Number taxed we 
-) 


Amount of tax 533 | 1,716 j 
Class v_ { Number taxed 30| -. for the licence tax for each 
Amount of tax 2,858 as ° its i iti 
otal ., {Number taxed 2] “or] “ss | “ito year since its imposition. 
Amount oftax .. | 10,909 | 21,801} 5,338/ The distribution of licenses 


granted and fees collected 
in 1880-81 and 1881-1882 between towne of over and villages of 
Ree pea ot Feige eee under 5,000 souls, is 
mandi | 1881-82. shown in the margin. 
—————| But the numbers affect- 
Towns. | Villages.| ed by these taxes are 
small. It may be said 
nerally that a very 
8c65| large proportion of the 
. artisans in the towns 
are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely 
less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agricul- 
turists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed share of 
the produce ; while even where this is not the case, the demand for 
their products necessarily varies with the prosperity of their customers. 
Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, as they derive con- 
siderable gains from the hides of the cattle which dic ina year of 
drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed 
below in section E of this chapter. 


The character and disposition of th la ; 
Mr. Ibbetson:— or the people is thus described by 


“T have a great liking for the ordinary villager. His life is one of 
roonotonous toil under very depressing circumstances. He grumbles much, 
but only as a farmer is bound to do; and he is marvellously patient, cheery 
and contented on the whole. He is often exceedingly intelligent consider- 
ing his opportunities, he is hospitable in the extreme, and he loves a joke 
when the point is broad enough for him to see. His wants are easily satis- 
fied ; he has formulated them thus :-— 7 

Das chnge bail dekh, wa das man berri ; 

* Hagg hisabs nya, wa sak sir jeort ; 

“* Bhiirs bhains ka diidh, wa rdbar gholna ; 

“* Itna de kartar ; to bohr na bolna. ” 


‘Let me see ten good oxen and ten maunds of mixed grain, the milk 
of a grey buffalo and some sugar to stir into it, a fair assessment demanded 
after the harvest. God give me so much, and I won't say another word. 

_ “Twill even say that according to his standard he is moral, though 
his standard is not ours. The villager looks at the end, and not at the 
means. If he honestly thinks that his friend is in the right in his claim, 


Towns. | Villages. 


ess | eee 
ee | eee eee 


Number of licenses .. 188 586 
Amount of fees -. | 2,570 8,020 


194 
8,095 
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Ohapter ITI, ©. a respectable man will tell any number of circumstantial lies to produce 
3 tse, the same impression on the mind of the Judge. But if he thinks him in 
Religious ae the wrong, he will not bear evidence either for or against him; he will 
Character ae dis- gay that he knows nothing about the matter. And when formally con- 
Pssla the fronted by the whole brotherhood, a villager will rarely persist in a 
claim which he knows to be false. Of the good faith that governs the 
mass Of the people in their dealings with one another, it would, I believe, 
be difficult to speak too highly, especially between members of the same 
community. Of their sexual morality, I can say nothing. If scandals are 
common, we hear but little of them, for they are carefully hushed up. My 
impression is that the village life is infinitely more pure in this respect 
than that of an English agricultural village; partly, no doubt, because of 
the early marriages which are customary. 
“‘ The loyalty of the people in the tract is, I think, beyond suspicion. 
They remember the horrors of the cays of anarchy which preceded our 
rule too vividly to be anything else. ‘Two points in our administration, 
however, are especially complained of by them. They complain bitterly 
of Native Judges; and say that since their authority has been extended, 
andher hone lagd, ithas hegun to grow dark. And they object to our 
disregard of persons, and to our practical denial of all authority to the 
village elders. They say that a headman now-a-days cannot box the 
ears of an impertinent village menial without running the risk of being 
fined by the Magistrate ; and I think it can hardly be denied that, in many 
respects, our refusal to recognise the village as a responsible unit is a 
mistake ; while where we do partly enforce the system of joint responsi- 
bility, we wholly deny to the people the privilege of joint government.” 
Tables Nos. XL, XLI und XLII give statistics of crime ; while 
Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. 


SECTION 0O.—RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Beg rob tents peae Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the whole 
religions, district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the Census of 1881, 
and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. Tables 

Nos. III, LILA, IIIB of the Report of that Census give further details 

on the subject. The distribution of every 10,000-of the population by 

religions is shown in the 
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Census Report; but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part 
VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very imperfect that it is not worth 
while to reproduce them here. 


Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes 
of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the 
great majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description of 
the great religions of the Panjab and of their principal sects will be 
found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious practice 
and belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would 
be out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general 

uestion. The general distribution of religions by tahstls can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII; and regarding the population as a 
whole no more detailed information as to locality is available. Practi- 
cally the religions of the district reduce themselves to two. There are 
few Sikhs or Christians, and no Buddhists ; only an occasional Jain is 
to be seen ; the Sardogis, who have two fine temples in Panipat are 
almost confined to the towns, and whollv, to the Banyd caste ; and the 
village communities are, almost without exception, either Musalman or 
Hindu. Among Hindus are included the sweeper caste, who would not 
be recognised by Hindus proper as belonging to their religion. A brief 
description of their worship will be found at pages 87-88. 

The Musalmdns of the district must be divided into two very distinct 
classes. The original Musalmans, such as Saiyads, Pathdns, Qoreshi, 
Shekhs, and Mughals, are strict followers of Isl4m. In the villages a 
few laxities have crept in; but in the main their religion and its 
customs are those of all Musalmaéns, and we need say no more 
about them. But the case is very different with the Musalmén 
R&jpats, Gdjars, and similar converts from Hinduism. Their conver- 
sion dates, for the most part, from the close of the Pathdn, and the 
early days of the Mughal dynasty. Many of them are said to have 
been converted by Aurangzeb ; and these were probably the last made, 
for the change of faith always dates from at least eight generations, or 
200 years back, and proselytism was, of course, unknown under the 
Sikhs and Mabrattdés. In some cases the whole community ofa village 
is Musalmd4n ; but quite as often one branch has abandoned, and the 
other retained their original faith, and in no case has any considerable 
a as villages embraced Isl4m as a whole. 

iving thus side by side with their Hindu brethren in the same 
or the next village, sharing property in the same land, and forming 
a part of the same family ith them, it is impossible that the Musal- 
m&n converts should not have largely retained their old religious 
customs and ideas. In fact, till some 25 years ago, they were 
Musalmén in little butname. They practised circumcision, repeated 
the kalmd, and worshipped the village deities. Butafter the mutiny 
a great revival took place. Muhammadan priests travelled about preach- 
ing and teaching the true faith. Now almost every village in which 
Musalméns own any considerable portion has its mosque, often of adobe 
only ; and all the grosser and open idolatries have been discontinued. 
But the local deities and saints still have their shrines, even in 
villages held only by Musalmdéns ; and are still worshipped by the 
majority, though the practice is gradually declining. The women, 
especially, are offenders in this way. A Musalmén woman who. had 
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Chapter III, C. not offered to the small-pox god would feel that she had deliberately 
a risked her child’s life. Family priests are still kept up as of old ; and 
Religious Life. Brshmans are still fed on the usual occasions. As for su erstitions, as 
distinct from actual worship, they are untouched by the change of 

faith, and are common to Hindu and Musalmén. 

Hindus, The student who, intimately acquainted with the Hindu Pantheon 
as displayed in the sacred texts, should study the religion of the 
Hindus of the district, would find himself in strangely unfamiliar 
company. It is true that all men know of Shiv and of Vishnu;* that 
the peasant, when he has nothing else to do to that degree that he 
yawns perforce, takes the name of N&rdin ; and that Bhagwan is made 
responsible for many things not always to his credit. But these are 
the lords of creation, and too high company for the villager. He 
recognises their supremacy ; but his daily concerns in his work-a-day- 
world are with the host of deities whose special business it 1s to 
regulate the matters by which he is most nearly affected. 

These minor deities, whose cult comprises the greater part of the 
peasant’s religious ideas and acts, may be broadly divided into four 
classes. First come the benevolent deities, such as the Sun, the 
Jamn&, Bhimid, Khw4jé Khizr, and the like. Then the malevolent 
deities, mostly females such as the Small-pox Sisters, Snakes, the 
Fairies, &c. Then the sainted dead, such as Gigdé, Lakhdat4, and 
Baw& Farid; and finally, the malevolent dead, such as Saiyads 
(Shahids). Itis a curious fact that most of the malevolent deities 
are worshipped chiefly by women, and by children while at their 
mother’s apron. Moreover, the offerings made to them are taken not 
by Bréhmans, but by impure and probably aboriginal castes,f and 
are of an impure, nature, such as chérmds, fowls, and the like. And 
they are seldom or never worshipped on Sunday, which is the proper 
day for the benevolent Hindu deities. The primsval Aryan invaders 
must have inter-married, probably largelv, with the aboriginal women ; 
and it is a question to which inquiry inight profitably be directed, 
whether thesc deities are not in many cases aboriginal deities. Even 
setting aside the theory of inter-marriage, it would be natural that the 
new comers while not caring to invoke the aid of the beneficent genié 
loct, might think it well worth while to propitiate the local powers of 
evil upon whose territory they had trespassed. In this very spirit the 
Hindus have adopted the worship of the Muhammadan saints, and 
especially of the more malevolent ones. It can do no-harm to worship 
them, while they may be troublesome if not propitiated ; and all these 
saints are commonly worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 
Effect of Islam upon There can be no doubt that the presence of Isl4m by the side 

Hinduism. of Hinduism has had considerable effect upon the latter. The Hindu 

villager, when asked about his gods, will generally wind up by saying 
“after all there is but one great one (séh2d),” and they generally give 
the information asked for with a half smile, and will often shake their 
finger and say it is a kachchd religion. Of course the existence of 


Minor deities. 


* Brahma is never mentioned save by a Bréhman; and many of the villagers 
hardly know his name. | 

+ In soe cases the Bréhmans will consent to be fed in the name of a deity, 
when they will not take offerings made at his shrine. And they will in some villages 
allow their girls to take the offerings, for if they die in consequence it does not matter 
much. Boys are more valuable, and must not run the risk, 
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such a feelingis exceedingly compatible with the most scrupulous 
care not to neglect any of the usual observances ; and whatever might 
be his private convictions or absence of conviction, a man would feel 
that it would be pre-eminently unsafe to omit the customary precau- 
tions, and would be thought ill of if he did so. 

There is a new sect called Sddh, confined to the Jats, which has 
made some little progress in the district, two whole villages having 
entered it. It was founded by one Ude Das, and its head-quarters 
are at Farrakhabéd. The sectarians are free-thinkers, and as they 
can see no gods, worship none. Their only ceremonial consists in 
large public dinners, especially on the Puran Mashi festival. They 
abjure tobacco and affect special personal cleanliness. They only 
marry and eat with one another, but they give their daughters to 
other Jats. 


Temples proper are built only to Vishnu and Shiv, and hardly 
ever by the villagers, who content themselves with making small 
shrines to the local deities. The ordinary Hindu shrine must face 
the east. It is ordinarily builtin the shape either of a rectangular 
prism capped by a pyramid, or of a cylinder with a bulbs:1s head und 
pointed finial, and is often only some 12 inches square. It is often 
surmounted by an iron spike (sink). Itis generally hollow, with a 
small door-way in front and at the bottom. The Muhammadan 
shrine faces the south, and is in the form of a grave with aitches for 
lamps, and often has tlags (dhajd) over it. If the shrine of a dead 
Musalman 1s large enough to go into, you must be careful to clap your 
hands (tal: bajand) before opening the door, as these gentry sometimes 
sit on their tombs in their bones to take the air, and have been dis- 
covered in that condition,—an occurrence which they resent violently. 
Not unfrequently a tree, generally a pipal or jand, takes the place of 
a building; or even merely a fixed spot called thapwd. In two vil- 
lages the distinction between the two classes of shrines has given rise 
to delicate questions. In onea branch of the family had been converted 
to Isl4m etter the settling of the village; and when it was proposed 
to erect a shrine to the common ancestor, who was of course a Hindu, 
there was much dispute about the form to be adopted. The difficulty 
was overcome by building a Muhammadan grave fuciug the south, 
and the Hindu shrine over it with the door to the east. In another 
village an Imperial trooper was once burnt alive by the shed in which 


he was sleeping catching fire. He was originally a Musalmén; but 


he had been burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. After much discussion the latter opinion prevailed; and a 
Hindu shrine, with an eastern aspect, now stands to his memory. 

The most ordinary form of worship is a salutation made by join- 
ing the hands palm to palm, and raising them to the forehead (dhok 
marnd). A villager does this whenever he passes the shrine ofa vill- 
age deity. In one village the mason who built the new common room, 
threw in, as a thank-offering for the completion of the work, a wooden 
Englishman who still sits on the top of the house; and though the 
rain has affected his complexion much for the worse, the people 
always salute him on coming out of their houses in the morning. 
There is also chichkdrna, which corsists in touching first the object 
tu be. worshipped, and then the forehead, with right band. Auvother 
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Chapter III, ©. form of worship is to sconp ont a little hollow in the earth by the 
‘wiounn Tie, Shrine and fling the soil on to a heap.* This is called mattz 
Religious Life. “")°°% 8 : 
ertauchcecht kddnd, and seems very much analogous with the common custom 
eon wore™'P of flinging stones on toa cairn. It is practised chiefly in honour 
of ancestors and fairies, and heaps of mud raised in this way by a 
shrine sometimes reach a height of 8 feet. The person doing this 
will often say to the god “I will dig you a tank;” and perhaps 
the custom has its origin in the honour attachable to the maker 
ofatank in this thirsty land; but it is equally possible that 
this is only a local explanation of a custom brought from a more 
stony country, and the origin of which has been forgotten, for hun- 
dreds of our villagers have never seeu a stone in their lives. 


Offerings. Offerings (charhdwd) generally take the form of a little gram, or 
milk, or cooked food, or a few sweetmeats offered in front of the 
shrine in smal] saucers or jars, the remainder of the offering bein 
given to the appropriate receiver. Libationsare not uncommon; an 
a white cock is sometimes killed. And in many cases Brdhmans are 
simply fed in the name of the god. Offerings of cooked food may be 
divided into two classes. To the benevolent gods or to ancestors, 
only pakki rott, that is cakes or sweets fried in git, may be 
ei while to the malevolent and impure gods, kachchf rot:, generally 
consisting of chtirmd, or stale bread broken up and rolled into balls 
with gr and ghs, is offered. Br&hmans will not take the latter class 
of offerings. Vows (kabil) are common, the maker promising to 
build a shrine or feed so many Brdhmans in the event of his having 
@ son, or recovering from illness, or the like. 


Possession, divina- When a villager is ill, the disease 1s generally attributed to the 
tion, and exorciam. influence (opri jhapet) of a malevolent deity, or of a ghost (bhut) who 
has possessed him (lipat or chipat or pilach jdnd). Recourse is then 
had to divination to decide who is to be appeased, and in what 
manner, There is a class of men called bhagats or sydn4 (literally, 
knowing ones) who exercise the gift of divination under the inspira- 
tion of some deity or other, generally a snake-god or Saiyad. The 
power is apparently confined to the menial (aboriginal ?) castes, is 
often hereditary, and is rarely possessed by women ; it is shown by 
the man wagging his head ad dancing; and he generally builds a 
shrine to his familiar spirit, before which he dances. When he is to be 
consulted, which should be at night, the inquirer provides tobacco 
‘and music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid, and 
iven to the bhagat to smoke, and the music plays, and a ghi lamp is 
fi, hted, and the bhagat sometimes lashes himself with a whip ; under 
which influences the soothsayer is seized by the afflatus, and ina 
paroxysm of dancing and head wagging, states the name of the 
malignant influence, the manner in which he is to be propitiated, 
and the time when the disease may be expected to abate. Another 
mode of divination is practised thus. The sydén¢ will wave wheat 
or jawdr over the patient's body, by preference on Saturday or 
Sunday ; he then counts out the grains one by one into heaps, one 
heap for each god who is likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, 


* In the Panjab these heaps of mud flung up in memory of deceased ancestors 
are called jathera, from jeth, a husband's elder relative. 
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and the deity on whose heap the last grain comes is the one to be 
appeased. The waving the grain or tobacco over the patient's body 
is called chunnd ; the counting the grains, kereali. 

The malignant deity is appeased by building him a new shrine 
or by offerings at the old one. Very often the grain to be offered 
is put by the head of the sufferer during the night and offered 
next day ; this is called orrd. Orthe patient will eat some and 
bury the rest at the sacred spot, or the offerings will be waved over 
the patient’s head (zodrnd) before being offered; or on some moon- 
light night while the moon is still on the wax, he will place his 
offering with a lighted lamp on it at a place where four roads meet ; 
this is called ldngri or nagdi. Sometimes it is enough to tie a flag 
on the sacred tree or to roll on the ground in front of the shrine, or 
to rub one’s neck with the dust of it. Boils can often be cured by 
stroking them with a piece of iron and repeating the name of the 
deity concerned. Witchcraft proper (jédi) is principally practised by 
the lowest castes, and you hear very little of it among the villagers. 

The Hindus of the district are Vaishnavas, though Vishnu 1s 
hardly recognized by them under that name. But under the name 
of Rim and Nardin he is the great god of the country.. Temples to 
him (thikurdwdrd) exist in several of the larger villages, generally 
built by Brahmans or Bairdgis, and almost always insignificant. He 
is worshipped under the name of R&m by Raéjptts only; under the 
name of Nardin by other castes. Onthe llth of Katik or devuthni 
gycras, when the gods wake up from their four months’ sleep, Brdéhmans 
are fed in his name ; and on the 8th of Bhadon (Janamashtmi), such 
villagers as have fasted, which no man working in the fields will have 
done, will generally go to the thaékurdwdra and make an offering. And 
on some Sunday in Bhddon they will feed a few Brdhmans in his 
name, Bréhmans and Bairigis take the offerings. 

Shivdlds are not at all uncommon in the villages, built almost 
without exception by Banids, The priests are Gosdins or Jogts, gene- 
rally of the kanphate or ear-pierced class, and they take the offerings. 


. No Bréhmans can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priest in 


his temple, though they will worship him and sometimes assist in the 
ceremonies, thus deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. 
On the Sheordtr, on the 13th of SAwan and Ph&gan, such people as 
have fasted will go to the Shiwdla; but it is seldom entered on any 
other days. 

This is the god whom the people chiefly delight to honour. Any 
villager if asked whom he worships most will mention him. No 
shrine is ever built to this god. Sunday is of course the day sacred 
to him. On Sunday the people do not eat salt ; nor do they set milk 
for ghf, but make it into rice-milk, of which a part is given to the 
Brdéhman in honour of the Sun; and a lamp is always burnt to him on 
Sunday. Bréhmans are fed every now and then on Sunday in his 
name, and especially on the first Sunday after the 15th of Sarh, when 
the harvest has been got in, and the agricultural year is over. Before 
the daily bath water is always thrown towards the Sun (argh);* and 
every good man, when he first steps out of doors in the morning, salutes 
the Sun, and says dharm ko sahat rakhye siraj mahiérdj, or “keep me 
in the faith, oh Lord the Sun!” Brahmans take the offerings. 


*T'uis is done to the new moun too on the evening of ker appearauce, if one thinks rt 2 
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Chapter III, O. After the Sun comes the River Jamné4, always spoken of as Jamnd 
Religious Life. J¥4; and so honoured that even when they complain of the terrible 
evils brought by the canal, which is fed from the river, they say they 
spring Jamnd J ki dosti se, “ from Lady Jamna’s friendship.” There 
are no shrines to the Jamné ; but the peop!e go and bathe in the river, 
or if unable to go so far, in the canal on the mekhs or sakrants in Chet 
and Katik, on the Dusahra of Jeth, and on the 15th of K&tik, or every 
day in that month if near enough. And Brahmans are constantly fed 
on Sunday in honour of Jamna Ji, and take all offerings. 


Dharti Mata or Every morning, when a man first gets off his bed, he does obei- 
Mother Barth, — sance to the earth, and says sukh rakhiyo Dharti Mata, “ preserve me 
Mother Earth.” When a cow or buffalo is first bought, or when she 
first gives milk after calving, the first five streams (dhar) of milk are 
allowed to fall on the ground in her honour, and at evory time of milk- 
ing the first stream 1s so treated. So when medicine is taken, a | 
little is sprinkled in her honour. So at the beginning of ploughing 

and sowing obeisance is made to her and she is invoked. 
Bhimia or the god The Bhaimia should, from his name, be the god of the land, 
of the homestead. and not of the homestead. But he is, in these parts, emphaticallv 
the god of the homestead or village itself, and is indeed often 
called Khera (a village) and Bhwmia indifferently. In one or two 
villages a god called Bhairon or Khetrpdl (field-nourisher) is 
orshiredl: but, as a rule, he is unknown. When a new village 
is founded, the first thing of all is to build a shrine to Bhadmia 
en the site selected. Five bricks are brought from the Bhiwmia 
of the village whence the emigrants have come; three are arranged 
on edge like the three sides of a house, the other two are put over them 
like a gable roof, an iron spike is driven in, five lamps are lighted, five 
laddvs are offered, Brdéhmans are fed, and the shrine built over the 
whole. In many cases, where two villages had combined their home- 
steads for greater security against the marauders of former days, the 
one which moved still worships at the Bhumia of the old deserted 
village site. Bhtmia is worshipped on Sunday. They bum a lamp 
and offer a cake of bread at the shrine, and feed Br&hmans. This 
is always done twice a year, after the harvests are gathered in; and 
also on other occasions. BAhwmia is also worshipped at marriages; 
and when a woman has had a son, she lights lamps and affixes with 
cowdung five culms of the panni grass, called beran, to the shrine. 
So too the first milk of a cow or buffalo is always offered to Bhdmia. 
Women commonly take their children to worship Bhdmia on Sunday. 
The shrine is very usually built close to the common room; and the 
only villages in which there is not one are held wholly by Saiyads, 

Bréhmans take the offerings. 

Khwija Khizr, the Khwaja Khizr is the local god of water; though the name 
Water-God. - really belongs to one of the Muhammadan prophets, whose special 
duty it is to take care of travellers, He is worshipped more in the 
Khddar than in the Bdngar, and especially on Sunday. Twice a 
rear after the harvests he is worshipped at the well, lamps being 
lighted and Brahmans fed. And on the festivals of Holi and Diwalf, 
a raft called langri is made of the beran just mentioned, and a 
lighted lainp put on it and set afloat on the tank in his honour. 
The ceremonies attending the building a well are described in 


‘The Jamné. 
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Chapter IV, (Section A). Bréhmans take the offerings to Khwdja 
Khizr, though they are occasionally given to the water-carrier or 
Jhinwar. 

Among the Gdjars especially, tiny shrines to the ancestors are 
common all over the fields; and among other castes they will be 
found in every village. Occasionally the shrine is to the gentile 
ancestor, and built upon a brick brought from his shrine at the place 
of origin, as with the Jagl4n and Sandi Jats. Mud is always flung up 
to these shrines. And all the people feed Bréhmans in honour of 
their ancestors on the 15th of the month (mduwas), and especially in 
the kandgat, or the 16 days previous to and including the mdwas 
of Asauj, which are specially sacred to the pitr. Cattle are never 
worked on mdwas. 

There are a great number of satt/s or places where widows have 
been burnt on their husbands’ pyres all over the country. They are 
generally marked by shrines much larger than any other kind, being 
3 or 4 feet square. Lamps are lit and Brdhmans fed at them on the 
11th ur 15th of Katik. In one case Tagas, who had emigrated from 
their old village, used yearly to come more than 40 miles to offer at 
their old satt¢ till quite lately, when they took away a brick from the 
sattf and used it as the foundation of a new sattéi at their present 
village, which answered all purposes. This is always done in the 
event of emigration. Brahmans take the offerings. 

When a man has died without a son (wt ndput jana) he becomes 
a gydl or ut, and is particularly spiteful, especially seeking the lives of 
the young sons of others. In almost every village small low platforms 
(bhorka, b4uka) with saucer-like depressions in them, are aie to the 
gydls ; and on the mdwus, and especially on Diwali or the mdvoas of 
K&tik (but not in the kandgat, which is sacred to the pitr), the people 
pour Ganges-water and cow's milk into these saucers, and light lamps 
and feed Br&éhmans, and dig mud by them. It is more than probable 
that bhorkds are identical in origin and signification with the “cup- 
marks ” which have so puzzled antiquaries. Bréhmanstake theofferings. 
Young children often have a rupee hung round their necks by their 
mothers in the name of the gyuals. 

The pustular group of diseases is supposed to be caused by a band 
of seven sisters, of whom Sftala or Mata, the goddess of small-pox, is 
the greatest and most virulent. Others of the group are Masdni, 
Basanti, Mahé Mai,* Polamde, Lamkaria, and Agw4ni or the little 
one who goes in front of all. But the general form the shrine takes 
in a village is that of a large one for Sitala, and a number of others 
for the sisters, of whom the people will know the name of only one or 
two. Basanti isa new addition to the group, the disease having 
quite lately come from the hills. They are sometimes called Sri 
Sitala, Mi Masani, Bari Basanti, and so forth. The people profess 
to distinguish the disease due to each ; but it is impossible to find 
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out what they are, except small-pox, which is undoubtedly due to. 


Sitala. 
There are seven principal shrines to these deities at Patri, Kabri, 
Beholi, and Siwa of this district; Bidhlun near Bhatgdénw, Birdhéna 
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This is properly a name of Devi who drives people mad; and is worshipped 
some, but not very "generally, on the 8th of Chet and Asauj. ipped by 
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near Jhajjar, and at Gurgaon itself. They are never worshipped by 
men, but only by women and children of both sexes up to the 
age of 10 or 12. Enormous crowds collect at these shrines on the 7th 
of Chet which is called sé/ or sfli saten, or Sitala’s 7th. Besides this, 
Phdg or Dolendhf, the day after the Holt festival, is a favourable day, 
and any Monday, especially in Chet or Sérh. Sitala rides upon a 
donkey ; and gram is given to the donkey and to his master the potter 
at the shrine, after having been waved over the head of the child. 
Fowls, pigs, goats, cocoanuts, and chtirmd are offered, and eaten by 
sweepers and Hindu Jogfs, and white cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult who has recovered from small-pox should let a pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will be again attacked. During an attack no offerings 
are made;and ifthe epidemic has once seized upon a village all 
offerings are discontinued till the disease has disappeared, otherwise 
the evil influence (chhot) will spread. But so long as she keeps her 
hands off, nothing is too good for the heii for she is the one great 
dread of Indian mothers. She is, however, easily frightened or 
deceived ; and if a mother has lost one son by small-pox, she will call 
the next Kurrid,* he of the dunghill ; or Békarw, an outcast ; or Mard, 
the worthless one; or Bhagwdnd, given by the great god. So, too, 
many women dress children in old rags begged of their neighbours, 
and not of their own house, till they have passed the dangerous age. 

The country is covered with small shrines to Musalmén martyrs ; 
properly Shahids, but called Saiyads by the in a There was & 
R4j& Thari in the Nardak, after ‘whom several villages are still 
called Tharwé, and who dwelt in Hébri. He used to levy seignorial 
rights from virgin brides. One night the daughter of a Braéhman 
suffered thus. Her father appealed for help to Mirén Séhib a Saiyad, 
who collected an immense army of Saiyads, Mughals and Pathdns, and 
vanquished the R4jé&. The fight extended over the whole country to 
Dehli; and the Saiyad shrines are the graves of the Musalmaéns who 
fell. But a favourite prescription in sickness is to build a shrine to a 
Saiyad, whose name is often not even iven, and when given, 1s 
almost always purely imaginary ; so that the Saiyad shrinesare always 
being added to, and most of them are not connected with any actual 
person. Lamps are commonly lit at the shrines on Thursdays ; but 
offerings are seldom made except in illness or in fulfilment of a vow ; 
they often take the form of fowl ora goat or especially a goat's 
head (siri), and they are taken by Musalmén fagirs. Saiyads are very 
fond.of blue flags. One of the Imperial kos mindrs or milestones has- 
been transformed into a Saiyad’s shrine by the people of Karnél city 
and every Thursday pho there are worshippers, and fagire to 

rofit by them. The Saiyads are very malevolent, and often cause 
‘illness and death. One Saiyad Bhard, who has his shrine at Barf in 
Kaithal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani M4jré the honour of being 
the great patron of the thieves in this part of the Panjab; and ashare 
of the booty is commonly given to the shrine. Boils, especially, are 
due to them : and they make cattle miscarry. 

There is a group of Vdgans, or female Snake-deities, known as 
Singhs by the people, and especially called Devatd or godling. They 
are almost always distinguished by some colours; and the most 
Oe 
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commonly worshipped are Keli, Hari, and Bhiri Singh, or black, Obapter III, C, 

reen, aud brown. But here again the Bhagat will often direct a nes 
aliite to be built to some Singh whom no one has even heard of ee 
before ;and so they multiply in a most confusing way. They are 
servants of Rajé Basak Nag, King of Patdl or Tartarus. Dead men 
also have a way of becoming snakes—a fact which is revealed ina 
dream, when a shrine must be built. Their worship extends all over 
the district, and is practised by all castes ; but most of all by Gujars, 
and in the Khddar. Ifaman seesa snake he will salute it ; and if it 
bite him, he or his heirs, as the case may be, will build a shrine on the 
spot to prevent a repetition of the occurrence. But independently of 
this, most villages have shrines to them. Sunday is their day ; and 
also the 9th of Bhadon in particular, when most people worship them. 
Bréhmans do not mind being fed at their shrines, but will not take the 
offerings, which go to Hindu Jogis. Both men and women worship 
them, especially at weddings and births, and offer churmd and flags 
(dhajd). They cause fever; but are not on the whole very malevolent, 
and often take away pains. They have great power over milch cattle ; 
the milk of the 11th day after calving is offered to them ; and libations 
of milk are very acceptable to them. They are certainly connected 
in the minds of the people with the pitrs or ancestors, though it is 
difficult to say exactly in what the connection lies. Wherever the 
worship of the pitrs is most prevalent, there the snake-gods also are 
especially cultivated. The snake is the common ornament on almost 
all the minor Hindu shrines. 

Gigd or Jdhir Pir, or Bdgarwala, though a Musalmdn, is sup- Giga Pir. 

ae to be the greatest of the snake-kings. He is buried near Hissar, 

ut is worshipped throughout the district. The 9th and 15th of 
Bhadon, especially the former, are his days ; and generally the 9th of 
any month ;and also Mondays. His shrine is usually a cubical build- 
ing with a minaret on each corner, and a grave inside. It is calleda 
mari, and is marked by a long kamboo with peacock plunes, a 
cocoanut, some coloured thread, and some hand-pankhas (bijnd) and 
a blue flag on the top. This is called his chhart or fly flap; and on 
the 9th of Bhddon the Jogis take it round the village to the sound of 
drums, and people salute it and offer churmds. He 1s not malevolent ; 
and the loss of respect which his good nature causes him is epitomised 
in the saying—Gugd betd nd degd taw kuchh na chhin lega more:—“ If 
Grigd doesn’t give me a son, at least he will take nothing away from 
me.” He is associated by the people with the five Pirs, who occasion- 
ally have shrines in the villages. 


The Nuris are a somewhat vaguely defined class of malevolent The Niirts or fairics, 
spirits, who attack women only, especially on moon-light nights, giving 
them achoking sensation in the throat and knocking them down 
(? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they protect. They 
seldom have shrines built to them ; but a tree or a corner by a tank is 
generally sacred to them, and here mud is flung to them. They 
are Musalmdn, and are apparently the same as the Parind or Pert, 
being also known as Shahpuris ; but they resent being called so, and 
no women would mention -the word. Chrmds are offered to them 
on Thursday evening by women and children, and taken by 
Musalmaén fagirs, or sometimes by Joegis or sweepers ; and they are 
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worshipped at weddings. The middle of Chet, too, is a common time 
for offerings to them. 

The local saints are innumerable, many villages having shrines 
to names never heard of elsewhere; often those of people killed in 
the village. A few of the most celebrated saints worshipped in the 
district are mentioned below :— 

Miran sdhib was a Saiyad of Baghdad, of whom many wonderful 
stories are told. He is often said to be the same as Hazrat Pirdn Pir 
of the Panjab; but this seems very doubtful. He once leda mighty 
army to battle, and had his head carried of by a cannon-ball during 
the fight. But he did not mind a bit and went on fighting. Then 
& woman in one of Rajé Thaérwa’s villages said “ who is this fightin 
without his head?” Upon which the body said—“ Hagg, haggq,” 
and fell down dead, but as he was going to fall he said—“ What! Aren’t 
these villages upside down yet ?” Upon which every village belonging to 
and called after R4jé Thérw4 throughout the country was turned upside 
down, and all their inhabitants buried except the Brd4hman’s daughter. 
The walls are still standing upside downto convince you. Mfran 
Séhib was buried in Habr{, and is commonly invoked and worshipped 
by the Nardak people; as also his sister’s son Saiyad Qabir. They 
have a joint shrine called Mdmu-bhdnjé (uncle and nephew) in Sunpat. 

Lakhddtd or Sakht Sarwar isa Panjab saint chiefly worshipped by 
Gijars and R4jpfats. On Sultino, the last day of SAwan, the women 
paint his picture on the wall, and the Brd&hmans bind a sacred thread 
on the wrist. He isalsocalled Hohidnwald, or Sakht Sultdn, or Sdlanwéld. 

Béwé Farid Shakarganj of Pék Patan in Montgomery, is also 
honoured by the people, and has a shrine at Ghogrfpur, where 
crowds of people offer to him after the spring harvest. 


Boali Qalandar, a contemporary of Bdwd Fartd, is a very 
celebrated local saint. He used to ride about ona wall at Barhé 
Kher&, but eventually settled at PAnipat. He prayed so constantly 
that it became laborious to get water to wash his hands with each time; 
so he stood in the Jamné&, which then flowed under the town. After 
standing there seven years the fishes had gnawed his legs, and he was 
so stiff that he could hardly move. So he asked the Samna to ste 
back seven paces. She, in her hurry to oblige the saint, went ask 
seven kos, and there she is now. He gave the Panfpat people a 
charm which dispelled all the flies from the city. But they grumbled 
and said that they rather liked flies; so he brought them back a 
thousand fold. The people have since repented. He died at 
Barhé Kherd, and there wasa good deal of trouble about burying 
him. He was buried first at Karn&l ; but the Panfpat people claimed 
his body and opened the grave, upon which he sat up and looked at 
them till they felt ashamed. They then took away some bricks from 
the grave for the foundation of ashrine ; but when they got to Panipat 
and opened the box, they found his body in it ; so he now lies 
buried both at Panipat and at Karnal. There is also a shrine to 
him at Burh& Kheré built over the wall on which he used to 
ride. His history is given in the Ain Akbarf. He died in 724 
Hijra. . 

Naugazahs, or graves of saints said to be 9 yards long, are not 
uncommon. They are certainly of great length. 
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Kal Satyad, the family saint of the Kalidr R&jpits at Pdnipat, 
1s @ great worker of wonders;and if one sleeps near his shrine, he 
must lie on the ground and not ona bedstead, ora snake will surely 
bite him. Ifa snake should, under any other circumstances, bite a 
man in the Kalidr’s ground, no harm will ensue to him. 

It has already been explained that the spirit after death under- 
takes a year’s travels asa paret. Butif, at the end of that time, he 
does not settle down and enter upon a respectable second life, he 
becomes a bhit, or if a female, a churel; and as such is an object of 
terror to the whole country. His principal object then is to give as 
much trouble as may be to his old friends, possessing them, and pro- 
ducing fever and other malignant diseases. People who have died 
violent deaths (called Ghazimard or apgat) are especially likely to 
become: bhuts ; hence the precautions taken to appease the Saiyads 
and others in like case with them. In many villages there are 
shrines to people who have been killed there. Sweepers, if carelessly 
buried mouth upwards, are sure to become bhuts; so the villagers 
always insist upon their being buried face downwards (mundha), and 
riots have occurred about the matter, and petitions have been presented 
to the Magistrate. The small whirlwinds that raise pillars of 
dust in the hot weather are supposed to be bhuts going to bathe in the 
Ganges. Bhits are most tobe feared by women and children, and 
especially immediately after eating sweets; so that if you treat a 
school to sweets, the sweet-seller will also bring salt, of which he will 
give a pinch to each boy to take the sweet taste out of his mouth. 
They also have a way of going down your throat when you yawn, so 
that you should always put your hand to your mouth, and had also 
better say Nardin afterwards. 


The people are very observant of omens (saguns). The following 

verse gives some of the principal ones :— 
Kaga, mirga, dahine, bain bisydr ho ; 
Gaiyi sampat baore jo garir dahine ho. 

“ Let the crow and the black buck pass to the right ; the snake 

to the left. Ifa mantis is to the right, you will recoup your losses.” 
A mantis is called the horse or cow of Ram; is always auspicious, 

especially on dusahra ; and the villager will salute one when he sees 
it. Owls portend desolate homes. Black things in general are bad 
omens (Ausaun); and ifa man wishes to build a house and the first 
stroke of the spade turns up charcoal, he will change the site. On 
the other hand, iron 1s a sovereign safeguard against the evil eye. 
While a house is being built there is always an iron pot (or a ghara 
painted black is near yee to deceive the evil eye) kept on the 
works ; and when it 1s finished the young daughter of.the owner ties 
to the lintel of the door a kangna, consisting of an iron ring (chhalla) 
with other charms, and her tather gives her Re. 1-4 for doing it. 
Till then the house is not inhabited. The same kangna is used at 
weddings and on other occasions. A koil is especially unlucky. 
Chief among good omens ( sdod sdon) is the dogar, or two water pots, 
‘one on top of the other. It should always be left to the right. 


Charms are in common usc. The leaves of the siras are especially 
powerful; and after them, those of thumango. They are hung up 
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Chapter III, ©. in garlands with a mystic inscription on an earthen platter in the 
Religious Life. ™iddle ; and the whole is called a totka, The jand is another very 
sacred tree. In illness it isa good thing to have an inscription made 
on an earthen vessel by a fagir, and to wash it off and drink the 
water. So in protracted labour the washings of a brick from the fort 
Chakdbé of Amin near Pehoa are potent : or if any body knows how to 
draw a ground eae of the fort, the water into which the picture is 
washed off will be equally effective as a potion. | 
Superstitions. Of conrse the superstitions of the people are innumerable. Odd 
numbersare lucky. NYumero Deus impart gaudet. But three and 
thirteen are unlucky, because they are the bad days after death : so that 
terdtin is equivalent to “allanyhow.” And ifa man, not content with 
two wives, wish to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the 
new wife may be the fourth, and not the third. Soif you treadona 
three-year old pat of cowdung you lose your way toacertainty. The 
preference for the number 5, and, less markedly for 7, will have been 
apparent throughout the foregoing pages. An offering to a Brdb- 
man is always 1}, 24, 5,74, aud so on, whether rupees or seers of 
grain. The dimensions of wells and parts of wells and their gear, 
on the other hand, are always fixed in so many and three quarter 
hands; not in round numbers. The tribal traditions of the people, 
and those concerned with numbers and areas, with chief's 
wives and sons, and with villages, swarm with the numbers 
12, 24, 16}, 52, 84 and 360. Hindus count the south a quarter to be 
especially avoided, for the spirits of the dead live there. Therefore 
our cooking hearth must not face the south ; nor must you sleep or 
lie with your feet towards the south except when you are about to 
die. To sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
after ;so when a man sneezes, his friends grow enthusiastic, and 
congratulate him saying satan jiv— live a hundred years;” or 
Chakpadi, a name of Devi who was sneezed out by Brahmé in 
the form of a fly. 

It is well not to have your name made too free use of, especially 
for children. They are often not named at all for some little time, 
and when named, are often addressed as brijd or bijf, according to sex. 
If a man is wealthy enough to have his son’s horoscope drawn, the 
name then fixed will be carefully concealed till the boy is 8 or 10 
years old, and past danger. And even then it will not be used com- 
monly, the every-day name of a Hindu being quite distinct from his 
real name given in his janampatrf or horoscope. At his marriage, 
however, the real name must be used. 


A Hindu will not eat, and often will not grow, onions or turnips; 
nor indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to him. Nor will a 
villager eat oil or the black sesame seed, if formally offered him by 
another; for if he do he will serve the other in the next life. 
Thus if one ask another to do Soret for him, the latter will 
reply :— ky, mdin ne tere kale til chdbe hain.” “What? Have I 
eaten your black sesame?” Sacred groves (tuldék) are not uncom- 
mon ; and any one who cuts even a twig from them is sure to suffer+ 
for it. They exist in some of the villages where wood is most scarce, 
but are religiously respected by the people. The Banids of the tract 
have a curious superstition which forbids the first transaction of the 
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day to be a purchase on credit. It must be paid for in cash, 
and is called bohni. Theage of miracles is by no means past. In 
1865 a miraculous bridge of sand was built over the Jamné in this 
district at the prayer of a faqir, of such rare virtue that lepers passing 
over it and bathing at both ends were cured. A good many lepers 
went from Karnal to be cured; but the people say that the bridge 
had “ got Jost” when they got there. 


Of course the greater number of the village festivals and the obser- 
vances appropriate to them are common to all Hindus. But some of 
them are peculiar to the villages, and a description of them will not 
be out of place here. The ordinary Diwdli is on the 14th of K&tik, 
and is called by the villagers the little Diodli. On this dav the pitr 
or ancestors visit the house. But the day after, they celebrate the 

reat or Golardhan Ducdli, in which Krishna is worshipped in 
his capacity of cowherd, and which all owners of cattle should observe. 
On the day of the little Diwdli the whole house is fresh plastered. 
At night lamps are burnt as usual, and the people sit up all night. 
Next morning the house-wife takes all the sweepings and old clothes 
in a dust pan, and turns them on to the dunghill, saying “ daladr 
dir ho,” daladr meaning thriftless, lazy, and therefore poor. Meanwhile 
the women have made a Gobardhan of cowdung, which consists of 
Krishna lying on his back surrounded by little cottage loaves of dung 
to represent mountains, bristling with grass stems with tufts of cotton 
or rag on the top for trees; and little dung balls for cattle, watched 
by dung men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion is that the 
eottage loaves are cattle, and the little balls calves. On this is put 
the churn-staff and five whole sugar-canes, and some parched rice and 
a lighted lamp in the middle. ‘The cowherds are then called in, and 
they salute the whole and are fed with parched rice and sweets. Tha 
Brdbman then takes the sugar-cane and eats a bit ; and till that time 
nobody must cut, or press, or eat cane. Parched rice is given to 
the Brahman ; and the bullocks have their horns dyed, and get extra 
well fed. 

Four days before the Diwdli, or on the 11th of K&tik, is the 
Devuthni Gyaras, on which the gods wake up from their four month’s 
sleep, beginning with the 11th of Sdrb, and during which it is 
forbidden to marry, to cut sugar-cane, or to put new string on to bed- 
steads on pain ofa snake biting the sleeper. On the night of this 
day the children run about the village with lighted sticks and torches. 
On the 15th and 11th of Phagan the villagers worship the «onla tree 
or phyllanthus emblica, mentioned by Huen Tsang as being so 
abundant beyond Dehli. This tree is the emblic myrobolus, a 
representation of the fruit of which is used for the finial of Buddhist 
temples. Its worship is now connected with that of Shiv ; Brahmans 
will not take the offerings. The people circumambulate the tree from 
left to right (prikammd), pour libations, eat the leaves, and make 
offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. Fasts are not 
much observed by the ordinary villager, except the great annual Fasts ; 
and not even those by the young man who works in the fields, and 
who cannot afford to fast. Gur, flour made from singhdrdé or water 
calthrop, from the sdnwak grain, wild swamp rice, the seeds o: 
cockscomb (chaului) and milk,in fact almost anything that Ze not 
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included under the term ndj or grain, may be eaten on fasts; so that 
the abstinence is not very severe. 

The Karnal Mission is connected with the society for the pro- 
agation of the gospel in Foreign Parts and is a branch of the Dehli 
[ission. The mission work in Karnal was commenced in 1865, 

and branch missions established at P&nipat and Kaithal in 1882. 
The mission staff consists of 1 missionary, 3 catechists, and 3 readers. 
The number of the Native Christians in connection with the mission 
is men 9, women 7, children 20, total 36. All these, with the 
exception of one old man, are, however, agents employed by the 
missions. The operations of the mission include zandnih teaching, 
girls schools, and a dispensary under the charge of a female medical 
missionarv, at which 1,941L women and children were treated in 
1883. There is also a small schools for sons of Chamdrs. 


SECTION D.—TRIBES AND OASTES. 


Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. [XA 
shows the number of the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a description of each. Many of them are found all 
over the Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their 
representatives in Karnd] are distinguished by no local peculiarities. 
Some of the leading tribes, and especially those a areimportantasland- 
owners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following 
sections; and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of 
the Ceusus Report for 1881. The Census statistics of caste were not 
compiled for tahsi/s, at least in their final form. It was found that an 
enormous number of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as 
castes in the schedules, and the classification of these figures under 
the main heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. 
Thus no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and 
castes are available. 

The Tagds are probably the oldest of the existing inhabitants 
of the tract ; they originally held a great part of the Khadar, and now 
hold most of parganah Ganaur; and as, wherever the river has not 
passed over the land within recent times, Tagds are still in posses- 
sion, it is not improbable that they were driven from much of their 
old territory by changes in the Jamnd4. The Rajpdt bards and the 
traditions of the people tell us that in old days Chandel Raéjpits held 
Kaithal and Saman4, and had local head-quarters at Kohand, whence 
they ruled the neigbouring portion of the tract. The Brah Raéjpits 
held the country round Asandh, Safidon, and Sélwan; while the 
Pandirs held Thdnesar and the Nardak, with capitals at Panodri 
near Fattehpur, Ramba, Habri and Pandrak close to Karnal. The 
Mandhér Rajpats came from Ajudhia, and, settling in Jind, expelled 
the Chandel and Bréh Rajputs and took possession of their country, 
the former going towards the Siwdlks, and the latter beyond the 
Ghaggar. The Mandhars fixed their capital at Kaldyat in Patiala, 
whence they settled the local centres of Asandh, Safidon and Gharaunda. 
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The Mandhéars were unable to make any impression upon thePandirs, 
who were presently expelled by the Chauhan Rajputs from Sambhal in 
Morddabéd under the leadership of Réné Har Rai, and fled beyond thre 
Jamné. The Chauhdns made Janda their head-quarters, and held a 
great part of the Nardak, and also large possessions in the Dodb. The 
Tanwar Réjpats originally held Panipat and the country round, but 
would seem to have been dispossessed by Afghdns in the early days 
of the Muhammadan conquest. They now hold the country beyond 
Thanesar, and still own a section of the city of PAnfpat. The old 
boundary of the Tanwars, Chauhdns and Mandhdars in Kaithal used 
to meet in Pai (now a wealthy village). Pai belonged to the 
Mandhérs. Habri to the east was and is a Chauhan village, and 
Mundri, which is now a Ror village, was Tanwar. The ‘T'anwars, 
also held Khurana, Phural, and Rasilpur, in which last they had a 
large fort. Pharal is the only village they now hold. Probably they 
once held the whole Naili tract and were turned out by Mandhdérs. The 
Chauhdns either alone or in conjunction with their former depend- 
ents hold six or seven villages round about Habri. 


The Rajput chiefs (Rands and Rais) would seem, subject to the 
payment of tribute to Dehli, to have enjoyed almost independent 
authority up to the time of the consolidation of the Mughal Empire 
under Akbar, or even later; and squeezing the Rainds was a favourite 
occupation of the old Afgh4n Emperors. Their degradation to the 
position of mere village chiefs is attributed to Aurangzeb, who: 
forcibly converted many of them to the Muhammadan faith. 


In the Ain Akbari the principal castes of purganah Karnél are 
stated to be Ranghars and Chauhans ; the word Rénghar, now used 
for any Musalmén Raéjpat, being probably applied to the Mandhars, 
who had adopted Islan. Those of parganah Panipat are given as 
Afghans, Gajars and Ranghars. The surrounding castes were Tagas 
in Ganaur ; Afghdns and Jats in Sunpat; Jats in Gohana; Rajputs, 
Ranghars and Jats, in Safidon ; Rénghars, in Pandri; Rénghars and 
Jats in HAbri ; and Rénghars and Tag4s in Indri. The Pandirs held 
Bhatinda, and the Bréhs the country about Samdéné. Mr. Ibbetson 
writes in his Settlement Report on tahsil Panipat and parganah 
Karnal :— 

“ Local tradition has enabled me to make a rough approximation to the 
tribal distribution at the time of the Ain Akbari (1590 a. pD.), and 
I give it in Map No. V. I think some reliance may be placed upon the 
general features of the map. In some cases the descendants of the former 
inhabitants still periodically visit the shrines existing on the old ancestral 
site; and in particular, tombs in the unmistakeable architecture of the 
Afghans tell every here and there of people who hgve now disappeared. 
It will be observed that Afghdns then held a large part of the lower 
Khédar. They had also formerly held a good deal of the Bangar, which 
was occupied at the time we speak of by Gujars. At present there is 
only one Afghan village, besides part of the city of Panipat, in the whole 
tract ; and I think the total disappearance of this caste must be accounted 
for by changes in the river. It is to be noticed that they have been replaced 
very largely by Gujars; and I do not think Gujars were ever in a 
position, as Jaéts most undoubtedly were, to acquire territory by conquest 
in this part of the country, especially from Afghans. I cannot help think- 
ing it probable that the Afghans left their Bangar villages for the more 
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productive Khadar soil as it was left available by changes in the river ; and 
that they were again, after the time of Akbar, driven out by the branch of 
the Jamnd already mentioned as sweeping over the parts held by them. 
The parts near Rakasahré and Bardna have, as J. have already pointed 
out, escaped river action altogether in recent times, and are still largely 
occupied by the original Tagé inhabitants. But in the intermediate parts 
of the Khadar the people have only been settled for some eight generations, 
which, at the usual Indian estimate of 25 years for a generation, would 


_ bring their first arrival well this side of the date of the Afn Akbari.” 


Local organization 
of tribes. 


The Gijars were, as usual, intimately connected with the 
R4jpats, and were for the most part settled by them in portions of 
their territory. The Gajars who originally held the country about 
Nardina were Chokar (jGjars; those about Sutdéna and Ndin were 
Chamains; while those of Kohand and Badpauli were Rawdls. The 
two first clans have been largely replaced by J&ts and Rors; while 


the last has spread over the parts of the Khddar formerly occupied 
by Afghans, 


The primary sub-division of the tribes is into thapds or thambds. 
A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course 
of time it would be inconvenient for them all to live together, and a 
part of the community would found a rew village, always on the edge 
of a drainage line from which their tanks would be filled. This 
process would be repeated, till the tract became dotted over with villages 
all springing originally from one parent village. The people describe the 
facts by saying that, of several brothers, one settled in one village and 
one in another ; but this no doubt meansthat the partsof the community 
that migrated consisted of integral families or groups of families des- 
cended inonecommon branch fromtheancestor. In this way weredivided 
the many villages known by the same name, with the addition of the 
words kalun and khurd, big and little. This by no means implies 
that kaldn is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled 
in kaldn. The group of villages so bound together by common descent 
form a thapd, and are connected by sub-teudal ties which are still 
recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of the common 
ancestor in the eldest line being, however small or reduced in circum- 
stances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day, when a headman 
dies the other villages of the thapd assemble to instal his heirs, and 
the turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. When 
Br&hmans and the brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c., 
(meljor), it is from the thapd villages that they are collected ; and 
the Brahmans of the head village are fed first, and receive double 
fees. So among the menial castes, who still retain an internal organi- 
zation of far greater vitality than the higher castes now possess, the 
representative of the head village is always the foreman of the caste 
jury which is assembled from the thapd villages to hear and decide 
disputes. In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some 
small chaudrdyat to the head village on the day of the great Diwdili. 
The head village is still called “ great village,’ the “ turban village,” 
“the village of origin,” or “ the thikd village,” thika being the sign of 
authority formally impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of 
a deceased leader in the presence of the assembled thapd. Mr. 
Ibbetson says :—“ In one case a village told me that it had changed its 
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“ than, because there were so many Brahmans in its original thapé 
“that it found it exnensive to fecd them. I spoke to the original 
“ thikd village about it, and they said that no village could change its 
“thapd. ‘Put kuput hosukta ; magr mi kunvi nuhin hosaktt’ © A son 
‘“‘ may forget his sonship ; but not a mother her motherhood.’ ” 


But the thupd is not wholly confined to the original tribe which 
founded it. A man without sons will often settle his son-in-law in 
the village as his heir ; andas the clans are exogamous, the son-in- 
law must necessarily be of a different family. So, too, a man will 


-settle a friend by giving hima share of his land. The strangers so 


adinitted have in many cases separated their land off into separate 
villages ; but just as often they still live in the old village, and in 
some cases have just overshadowed the original family. It is curious 
to note how the fiction of common descent is, even in these cases, 
preserved, as has been so well insisted upon by Maine. The man 
who thus takes a share of another’s land is called Uhunbhds, or 
“ earth-brother ;” and if a landowner of a clan other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village, 
his invariable answer is “bhiéi karke basdyd,” “they settled me as a 
‘* brother.” 


But it is not only by fictitions relationship that strangers have 
obtained admission into thapis. In some cases the pressure of the 
troublous times which were so frequent in former days has induced 
two weak groups of adjoining villages to unite for common defence. 
And still more frequently, people settled originally as cultivators have, 
by the lapse of time or by the dying out of the original owners, 
acquired proprietary rights. Village boundaries were before our 
times by no means so well defined as they are now, as is shown by the 
boundaries often zig-zagging in and out of adjoining fields held by 
different villages, and by contiguous villages sometimes having their 
lands intermixed. Boundaries, where they lay in uncultivated land 
held by villages of the same tribe, were probably almost unknown ; 
for even now the cattle graze in such cases almost independent 
of them. 

It was, and is still, a common custom to settle cultivators in a 
small outlying hamlet (garhi or mdjra or kherf) in the village area to 
cultivate the surrounding land; and the old mapsand papers show 
that it was very much a matter of chance whether, when we made 
a survey and record of rights in land these were marked off as separate 
villages or not. It will be shown in the succeeding section of this 
chapter that we confused cultivating possession and consequent 
liability for revenue with proprietary right;and when these small 
hamlets were held by cultivators of a different caste from those of the 
parent village, they were generally marked off and declared to be 
their property. Thisis particularly the case with Rors, many small 
villages of which caste are dotted about among the Rajpits of the 
Nardak. These were originally small communities settled by the 
Rajpats as cultivators in their land to assist them to bear the burden of 
the Government demand; and even in Panipat where the Rors are far 
stronger than in Karnal, they have, almost in every instance, been 
similarly settled by former Gijar inhabitants,of whom a few families 
still remain in many villages as the sole representatives of the old 
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owners. Brdhmans too have acquired land in many villages by gifts 
made in the name of religion. 


The thapds above described are those based upon tribal organiza- 
tion, and are still recognized fully by the R4jputs, especially in Kaithal, 
and more or less by the people generally. But the Imperial revenue 
system, in adopting the tribal thapd as one of its units, somewhat 
modified its constitution. The revenue was primarily assessed and 
collected by the local mil, an Imperial authority. But he worked 
principally through the chaudhris or local heads of the people, who 
represented large sub-divisions of the country, based, as far possible, 
upon tribal distribution. Thus chuwdhris existed in old days at 
Jundla, Panfpat, Balé and other places, and received an allowance 
called naénkdr in consideration of the duties they performed. They 
again worked almost entirely by thapds the assessment being fixed 
fora whole thapd, and being distributed over the constituent villages 
by the headmen of the villages, presided over by those of the 
thiké or chief village. These revenue thapds coincided generally 
with the tribal thapds; but they occasionally varied from them from 
considerations of convenience. Oid parganah Panipat contained 164 
thapds, half Jaurdsi having been separated by Farrukbsir, as stated in 
Chapter III. 


The above remarks apply to the territorial organization of thetribes. 
But the internal organization of the tribe is still more important as 
bearing upon its social relations. The tribeas a whole is strictly endoga- 
mous; that is tosay, no Jat can, inthe first instance, marry a Gujar 
or Ror, or any one but a Jétand soon. But every tribe is divided into 
clans or gots; and these clans are strictly exogamous. The clan is 
supposed to include all descendants of some common ancestor, 
wherever they tive. Mr. Ibbetson writes:—“ I have had some doubts 
“whether many of theclansdo not take their poor names from the 
“ places from which theyhave spread. But I think the reasons against 
“this theory are, on the whole, conclusive; and that the similarity of 
“ name, which not very unfrequently occurs, is owing tothe village 
“being called after the clan, and not the clan after the village. Of 
‘‘ course local nick-names (dal, beong) are often given, and these may in 
“ some cases have eventually obscured the original clan name.” Traces 
of phratries, as Mr. Morgan calls them, are not uncommon. Thus the 
Mandhér, Kandhér, Bargdjar,Sankarw4l and Panihfr clans of Rajpits 
sprang originally from a common ancestor Léoand cannot intermarry. 
So the Deswal, Man, Daldl and Siw4l clans of J&ts, and again the 
Muél, Sual and Rekwal clans of Rajpfits, are of common descent, and 
cannot intermarry. 

The fact that many of the clans bear the same name in different 
tribes is explained by the people on the ground that a Bachhds R4jpat,. 
forinstance, married aGdjar woman, and heroffspring werecalled G&jars, 
but their descendants formed the Bachhés clan of Gijars. A Rajpit 
marrying out of his tribe becomes a ghuldm. This sort of tradition is 
found over and over again all over the country; and in view of the 
almost conclusive proof we possess that descent through females was. 


once the rule in India as it has been probably all over the world it 


seems rash to attribute all such traditions merely toa desire to claim 
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descent froma Rajpat ancestor. It would appear that there are 
actually Rajput clans existing, sprung from Bhat, Brébman and 
Carpenter fathers and Rajput women. At present the offspring of a 
mixed connection (marriage proper is impossible) take the caste of the 


father; but those of the pure blood will not intermarry or associate with ;, 


them. Some traces of totemism are still to be found ; and as gentile 
organizations have almost always been closely connected with totems, 
it is probable that further inquiry, and especially an etymological 
examination of the names of the clans, would greatly extend their 
numbers. This also would account in many instances for clans in 
different tribes bearing the same name. Thus, the J&glén Jats 
worship their ancestor at a shrine called Deh, which is always 
surrounded by aim trees ;and ifa woman married ina Jéglén family 
passes a kaim tree, she will cover her face before it as before an elder 
relation of her husband. Again, the Mor Jats will not burn the wood 
of the cotton plant. 


Every clanis exogamous ; that is, that while every man must 
marry into his own tribe, no mancwn marry into bis own clan. But 
this is by no means the only limitation imposed upon inter-marriage. 
In the first place, no man usually marries into a family, of whatever clan 
it may be, that is settled in his own village or inany village immediate] 
adjoininghisown. Theprohibition is based upon “stmjor kt birddari,” 
or the relationship founded upon a common boundary ; and is clearly a 
survival from marriage by capture. The old rule is becoming less rigid, 
especially amongst Musalmans, but two social reasons combine to 
strengthen its vitality. (1) There is the importance of marrying your 
daughter where you can get grazing for your cattle in seasons of dearth. 
For instance Jats of Kaithal Bangar and Jats ot Pehowa Naili 
intermarry with advantage to both sides. (2) Thereis the import- 
ant object of getting rid of your father-in-law. If you live near 
him your wife always wants to visit her parents, and her filial 
promptings lead to expense and inconvenience. This limitation on 
inter-marriage with neighbours is further extended by the Réjptts, 
so that no man of them can marry into any family living in the tha d, 
into any family of which his father, grandfather, or prea orantliatics 
married. Thus, ifa Mandhdr Rajput married a Chauhén Réjpat of 
thapd Jundla, his son, pane and great-grandson would not be 
able to marry any Chauhan of any village in the Jundla thapd. But 
beyond this, and the prohibition against marrying within the clan, 
the Rajputs have no further limitations on inter-marriage. Among 
the other castes the thapd is not excluded ; but no man can marry 
into any family of the clan to which his mother or his father’s 
mother belongs, wherever these clans may be found. The Gdjars, 
however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclude such 
persons of these clans as live in the individual village from which the 
relation in question came. In some parts of Ambdla the people are 
beginning to add the mother’s mother’s clan, or even to substitute it for 
the father’s mother’s clan; and this may perhaps be a last stage of 
the change from relationship through women to relationship through 
men. 
Broadly speaking no superior tribe will eat or drink from the 
hands or vessels of an inferior one, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed 
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purifying influences of fire, especially as exercised upon ghi and sugar, 
and the superior cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, are the 
foundation of a broad distinction. All food is divided inte pakkt roti, 
or fried dry with ghi, and kachchirotior notsotreated. Thus, among the 
Hindus a Gijrati Brébman will eat pakki but not kachehi roti from a 
Gaur, or Gaur from a Tag4, any Bradbman or Taga from a R4jpat, any 
Brahman, Tagé or Rajput from a Jat, Gdjar or Ror. Excepting 
Bréhmans and Tagas each caste will drink water from a metal vessel, 
if previously scoured with earth (mdnjna), and will smoke from a 
pipe with a brass bowl, taking out the stem and using the hand with 
the fingers closed instead, from the same people with whom they will 
eat pakki bread ; but they will not drink or smoke from earthen vessels, 
or use the same fipe-stem, except with those whose kachchi bread 
they caneat. Jats, Gdjars, Rors, Rahbdrfs (a camel grazing caste) and 
Ahirs (a shepherd caste) eat and drink in common without any scruples. 
These, again, will eata goldsmith’s pa‘4i bread, but not in his house; and 
they used to smoke with carpenters, but are ceasing to do so. Musal- 
mans have lately become much less strict about these rules as governing - 
their intercourse among themselves, and many of them now eat from 
any respectable Musalmn’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject 
strictly to the above rules, any Musalmén will eat and drink without 
scruple from a Hindu; but no Hindu will touch either patki or kachchi 
rot{ from any Musalmdén, and will often throw it away if only a Musal- 
mans shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmdns eat from 
earthen vessels, which no Hindu can do unless the vessel has never 
been used before. This affords an easy mode of telling whether a 
deserted site has been held by Musalmadns or Hindus. If the latter, 
there will be numbers of little earthen saucers (ri#dbis) found on the 
spot. Br&hmans and Raéjpdts will not eat from any one below a Jat, 
Gijar, or Ror; while these three tribes themselves do not, as a rule, 
eat or drink with any of the menial castes; and the following castes 
are absolutely impure owing to their occupation and habits, and their 
mere touch defiles food :—Leather-maker, washerman, barber, black- 
smith, dyer (chhimp?), sweeper, dum, and dhanak. The potter is also 
looked upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being often 
left about in the common rooms and fields, are generally distinguished 
by a piece of something tied round the stem—blue rag for a Musalméan, 
red for a Hindu, leather for a chamdr, string for a Sweeper, and so on 
so that a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. _ 
Gar and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost any body’s hand 
even from that of a leather-worker or sweeper, but in this case they 
must be whole, not broken. 

There is a very extraordinary division of almost the whole country- 
side south of the Rajp&t territory into the two factions (khdép) of Dehia 
and Haul&nia, respecting the origin of which no very satisfactory 
information is forthcoming. The Debias are called after a Jat clan 
of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatgéow in Sunpat, 
having originally come from Bawdndé near Dehli. The Hauldnia 
faction is headed by the Ghatwal or Malak Jats whose head-quarters 
are Dher ké Ahulana in Gohana, and who were, owing to their success- 
full opposition to the Rajpiits, the accepted heads of the Jats in these 
paris (see page 107 infra). Some one of the Emperors called them in 
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to assist him in coercing the Mandhar Rajputs, and thus the old enmity 
was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing powerful, became jealous 
of the supremacy of the Ghatwals, and joined the Mandhars against 
them. Thus the countryside was divided into two factions; the Gujars 
and Tagas of south Karnal, the Jaglan Jats of thapa Naulthé, and 
the Létmadr Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias;* the tdda Jats of 
Rohtak, and most of the Jats of the southern half of the district 
except the Jaglans, joining the Hauldnias. In the mutiny distur- 
bances took place in the Rohtak district between these two factions, 
and the Mandhars of the Nardak ravaged the Hauldnias in the south 
of the tract. And in framing his zaz/s the Settlement Officer had to 
alter his proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which he 
had included with Hauldnias, and which objected in consequence. The 
Dehia is also called the Jit, and occasionally the Mandhér taction. The 
Jats and Rajputsseem,independently of these divisions, to consider each 
other, tribally speaking, as natural enemics; and one is often assured 
by Jats that they would not dare to go into a Raéjput village at night. 

In briefly describing the principal tribes of the district, we will 
begin, as in duty bound, with the Rajputs. It is hardly necessary to 
say much about their well known tribal characteristics. They are fine, 
brave men, and retain the feudal instinct more strongly developed 
than any other non-menial caste, the heads of the people wielding 
extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of the integrity of 
their communal property in the village land, and seldom admit 
strangers to share in it. The Nardak contributes many soldiers to 
ourarmy. They are lazy and proud, and look upon manual labour as 
derogatory, much preferring the care of cattle, whether their own or 
other people’s. In the canal and Khadar parts they have abandoned 
pastoral for agricultural pursuits ; but even here they will seldom, if 
ever, do the actual work of ploughing with their own hands; while the 
fact that their women are kept strictly secluded deprives them of an 
invaluable aid to agriculture. In the Nardak a great part of the 
actual work of cultivation is done by other castes. They are, of 
course, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession; but they exercise 
their calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour 
among Réjput thieves. Musalman Rajputs are called Rdnghars by 
other castes and Chotikats by their Hindu brethren, from choti, 
the Hindu scalp-lock, which the Musalmdn does not preserve. But 
both terms are considered abusive, especially the latter. The principal 
clans are the Chauhadns and the Mandhars. 

The Mandhars were settled in very early days in the country about 
Sam4na; for Firoz Shah chastised them, carried off their Rands to 
Dehli, and made many of them Musalmaus. The Safidon branch 
obtained the villages now held by them in the Nardak in comparatively 
late times by inter-marriage with the Chauhéns. And though they 
expelled the Chandel Réjpits from Kohand and Gharaunda when they 
first came into these parts, yet the Chandcls re-conquered them; and 
the final occupation by Mandhars coming direct from Kalayat in Patilé 
is probably of comparatively recent date. They, with the other four clans 
already mentioned as connected with them by blood, are descended from 
Lao, a son of Ramchandar and grandson of Rajé Dasarat, and said to be 
* It is said that the Balian and Sakilan Jats of the Doab joincd the Dehias ; 
and that the Tagas of the Duab joined the Hauiiuias. i 
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the founder of Lahore. Their phratry is called Lachman, after a 
childless son of Raja Dasarat ; Ramchandar having another son 
Kuskumar who ruled in Kashmirand founded the Kachwah4 and Narbaén 
gentes. They are of the Saraj Bansi clan. Their place of origin is 
Ajodhia; and Kalayat in Patiala, their head-quarters in these parts. 


The Chauhdns are all sprung from the original people who settled 
at Jundla. They all claim descent from Rana Har R&i; but as it is 
improbable that he conquered the country single-handed, and as his 
followers probably included Rajputs whose descendants are still in 
possession, this cannot be true. At the same time it is probable that 
the eldest line, in which authority descended from R&éna Har RAi, 
has been preserved in its integrity. According to this, 19 generations, 

uivalent to 475 years, have intervened since the Chauhan conquest, 
hich would fix it at about the time of Bahlol Lodi, when the 
Chauhdns of Mord&débéd took a new departure. They are of the 
Agnikula clan. Their origin is from Sambhar in Ajmfr ; but Réna 
Har R&i came from Sambhal in Mordddbad, where the family bards 
still live. Many of them are now Musalmdns, and the change of 
religion dates from some generations back. They are the highest of 
the Rajpat clans about here, and some of the Muhaaaden members 
will even marry with their own clans in the neighbourhood. The 
Khuhi Chaub&ns on the Ganges will do this even when Hindus ; but 
they practise second marriage and other abominations. They intermarry 
freely, however, with all the Rajputs in these parts, subject to the 
limitations already stated. 

The Tinwars have almost wholly disappeared from the district, 
heing now chiefly represented by the RAjputs of the town of Panfpat. 
They are of the Lunar race. Pharal in Kaithal is a large Tunwar 
village, and the neighbourhood is called Tanwaron. If a man is asked 
whether Pharal is in the Nardak or Bangar, he says it is in neither 
but Tunwaron men. The Nardak in Kaithal is to a considerable 
extent used to designate the country occupied by Mandhérs and 
Chauhdns ; that is, the tribal limit to a certain extent fixes the limit of 
territory known as Nardak. 

The Jats are pre-eminentlv the agricultural caste of the tract, 
and, with the exception of the Rors, and ‘of the Rains, Malfs, and 
Kambohs, who are practically market gardeners, are the best cultivators 
we have. A Jat, when asked his caste, willas often answer “ zaminddr” 
as “ J&t.” They area fine stalwart race. Mr. Ibbetson measured 
one at Didwari 6 feet 7 inches high and 42} inches round the chest. 
He complained that a pair of shoes cost him Re. 1-8. They are 
notorious for their independence, acknowledging to a less degree than 
any other caste the authority of their headmen. They hold several 
tribal groups of villages ; but they also own parts of villages almost 
all over the tract save in the Gajar and Rajput portions. They seem 
to have held parts of the country about Samana in very early days, and, 
as already noted, that part certainly formed a part of an early Indo- 
Scythian kingdom. The Jats of the district seem to have come partly 
from the Bagar, where they were in force 700 years ago. In no case 
have J&ts settled from across the Jamn4é. The Jats are not mentioned 
as a prominent caste of the tract in Akbar’s time, and probably gained a 
footing during the breaking up of the Mughal dynasty, when they 
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became an important clement in the politics of the time. Elliott and 
Cunningham divide the Dehli Jats into Dese and Pachdde ; but no 
trace ot this division at present exists save that there is a powerful 
clan called Deswal in Rohtak, and that the Jats hold a dee of 34 
villages in the Dodb. The Jats of the tract are almost without excep- 
tion Hindus. Those who have become Musalmdéus are called Afwle 
Juts, and are only found in two or three villages ; and there even are 
only individual families, generally said to be descended from hostages 
taken in infancy by the Musalmén rulers and circumcised by them. 
The principal clans are as follows :— 

Jadglén, sprung from Jagla, a Jét of Jaipur, to whom there is a 
shrife in Isréna at which the whole thapa worships. They hold the 
12 villages (ba7ah) of thupé Naultha, and come from Ludas, in Sirsa 
or Hissar. 

Ghanghas, sprung from an ancestor called Badkél, whom they 
still worship, and who has a shrine in Pathar. They hold the thapd 
of Mandi, and come from Dhanana near Bhiwani, in the Bagar. 

Ghatwal or AMulak, dating their origin from Garh Ghazni, and 
holding Bawdna, whither they came from Ahuland in Gohéna. They 
hold Ugra Kheri and the villages settled from it, and are scantily 
represented in this district. In the old days of Réjpit ascendancy the 
Rajputs would not allow Jats to cover their heads witha turban, nor to 
wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown (mor) on the heads of their 
bride-grooms, or a jewel (nwth) in their women’s noses, They also 
used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even tothis day 
Rajpats will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or ample loin 
clothes in their villages. The Ghatwdls obtained some successes over 
the Rajpts, especially over the Mandha&rs of the Dodb, near Deoban 
and Manglaur, and over those of the Bégar near Kalanaur and Dadri, and 
removed the obnoxious prohibitions. They then acquired the title of 
malak (master) and a red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to 
this day a Jét with ared pari is most probablv a Ghatwél. 

Deswal, who hold Kordr, Madlauda, Atdéol4, Mahdoti, and other 
villages, and came from Rohtak, where they have their head-quarters 
in the village of Mandanthi. 

Katkhar or Gahlaur, perhaps the most powerful Jat clans in the 
tract, holding the 12 villages (bara) of Jaurdési. They came from Mot 
Pali in Hissdr. 

Sandhu worship Kala Mehar or Kdla Pir their ancestor, whose 
chief shrine is at Thana Satra in Sidlkot, the head-quarters of the 
Sandhus. They hold Gagsina, Khotpuré, and other villages ; and have 
come here vid Phil Mahdraj in Patiala. 

Haldéwat, who hold Bébail and other villages, and came from 
Dighal in Rohtak. They worship a common ancestor call Sadu Deb. 

The chief remaining clans are shown below :— 


No. Clan. Head-quarters. Place of origin. 
1 | Jun ae | Kurl4n and Dimdna _... | Dehli 
2) Rathi ... | Mandna and Bal Jaétan... | Bahadurgarh in Rohtak 
3 | Sahrawat ... | Karhas, Palri ... | Dehli or its neighbourhood, wid 


! Rohtak 


| 
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No. Clan. Head-quarters. Place of origin. 
4 | Kharab ... | Ndra ... | Dehli, vi@ Khani Kheri in Hansi. 
5 | Narwal ... | Waisarand KheriNaru.. | Kathura in Rohtak. 
6 | Nandal ... | Dahar, &c. ... | Bohar in Rohtak, 
7 | Dehia ... | [didna ... | Rohna in Rohtak. 
8 | Kurdu ... | Shahpur Kayath(Rohtak),) Tatauli in Rohtak. 
9 | Kali Ramni__... | Padla, Bazida and Balana,} Garh Ghazni, vid Sirsa: Patan 


(P4k Patan?); Garhwal; Rawar, 
in Rohtak; and Kont, near 
Bhiwani. 


10 | Phor or Dhal{w4l,| Dhansauli ...| Garh Ghazni, vid Dhola thapa 
near Lahore, . 

1] | Man ... | Balaand Ghogripur ...| Batinda in Mdlwa, vid Gantr- 
khera beyond Hissér. 

12 | Bainfwal ... | Qavi, Bhabpura ...| Bhadra Churi, near Bikaafr, 

vid Rattak in Kaithal. 

13 ' Ruhal ... | Beholi, &c. ... | Bhiwani. 

14 | Nain ... | Bhalsi, Bal Jatan ...! Bighar in Bikdénfr. Marry in 
Kasendhu (Rohtak) and Jind. 

15 Lather - ... | Phisgarh ... | Karsaula in Jind. 

16 | Kaédian ... | Siwa ... | Chimnf{, near Beri in Rohtak, vid 
Bajaca in Sunpat, 

17 | Dahan ... | Shahrmalpur ... | SAlwan in Kaithal. 

18 | Dhaunchak _... | Binjhayl ... | Belon k4 Bihana in Kaithal. 


Marry in Lét in Chaugdnw of 


"ie 


Less locally important, but still holding considerable areas are 
the Hada, Mityan, Mandhdar, and Gotia clans from Rohtak ; the Goit, 
Nohra, Kéhral, Sumra (or Gurelia), and Dhéndu clans from Jind ; 
the Panu, Kajal, Bhékar, Gauria, Matién, Chéhil, Kohar, Lochab, 
and Pinia clans from the Bagar of Hissar and Bikanir; the Phandén 
and Bangar clans from Kaithal; the Laur from Sirsa ; the Kor from 
Dehli; the Dhul from Ludds in Bikanfr vid Bopla in Rohtak; and the 
Néru and Bhaja from Bhera in district ShAbpur. 


The Gijars are a notorious thieving tribe; and,as a rule, their 
cultivation is of the most slovenly description, though in many of the 
Khddar and canal villages they have really applied themselves in 
earnest to agriculture. They have a habit of breaking up far more 
land than their numbers and appliances can properly cultivate ; and 
though their women will go to the well, bring food to the workers 
in the field, pick cotton, and do other light work, yet they will not 
weed or do any really hard labour in the fields like the J&t women. 
The difference betweer a Gijar and a Rajput thief was well put by a 
villager as follows :—“A Rajp&t will steal your buffalo; but he wont 
“send his father to say he knows where it is and will get it back for 
“ Rs, 20, and then keep both the Rs. 20, and the buffalo. The Géjar 
“will.” The local opinion of the Gujar is embodied in the proverb-— 


Kuité, billé do, Yih char na, ho, 
Rénghar, Gijar do ;| To khule kiwédre so. 


“The dog and the cat, two; the Ranghar and Gfjar, two. If 
it were not for these four you might sleep with your door epen.” 
Again, “Jitte dekhen Giljar, ftte deyie mdr ;” or “ wherever you see a 
Gijar, hit him.” This character has heen enjoyed by them from 
of old, The Gijars are, like the RajpGts, singularly unwilling ta 
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admit strangers to property in their villages. They are closely Chapter ITI, D. 


allied with the Rajputs; and their possession of parts of the BAngar 
was probably contemporaneous with that of the Mandhars, parts of 
whose conquests, such as Kohand, were given them. But in the 
Khadar they have succeeded Afghans in comparatively recent times, 
save in a very few old villages. The principal clans are— 


Rawdl.—This clan claims descent from a R&jpit called Dhindpaél 
from beyond Lahore, who marrieda daughter ofa Gujar called Ghokar. 
It is part of the Ghokarbansi clan, and takes its specific name from 
Ria Sarsa near Lahore. In one village they say that the ancestor 
was a Khokhar Rajput, and this is probably the better form ofthe 
tradition. They settled in Rand Khera, (now Réjépur), but moved 
thence to Kabri and Kohand, where they held a diira of 12 villages; and 
they also held Bapauli, whence they eventually settled the 27 villages 
(satdist) of the Khojgipur thapd in the Khadar. They still hold the 
Khadar villages ; but have lost most of those near Kohand. 


Chokar.—This clan comes from Jewar thapd, beyond Mathra, vid 
Bali Qutbpur, in Sunpat. They used to hold a chaubis: (24 villages) 
with Namaunda their head-quarters, and are probably very old inhabi- 
tants. They have been to a great degree displaced by Jats. 

Chamain.—This clan claims descent from a Tanwar Rajpat by 
a Gdjar mother; and the real gentile name is said to be Tanwar, 
Chamain being only a local appellation. They came from Dehli and 
settled in Nain and Sutdna and the neighbouring villages ; and are 
certainly very old inhabitants, very possibly having emigrated when 
expelled from neighbourhood of Dehli by Sher Shah a few years 
after the Chauhdo settlement. They have been largely dispossessed 
by Rors. ; 

: Kalsan.—This clan claims descent from Rdna Har Radi, the 
Chauhan of Jand!a by a Gijar wife. They had given them a part 
of his conquests in the Dob, where they are still in great force, and 
they hold a little land in the Chauhan Nardak. 

Other clans are Cheharwal or Daharw4l, and Puswél from the 
neighbourhood of Dehli; Bhodwal from Meerut; Karhawat from 
Jhajjar; Bang and Katane from Kaithal ; Bhonkal from Bédgpat; 
Khari from Sirsa Patan, vid Dehli; Chauri from Chitrdn in Hansi, 
and Gorsi from Pehoa. They are none of them of any local importance. 

No satisfactory information whatever is forthcoming as to the 
origin of the Rors. Most of them date their origin from the neigh- 
bourhood of Badli, near Jhajjar in Rohtak ; and there are traditions 
of a Tanwar Réjptitas ancestor. They hold a chuurasi of 84 villages 
about Pehoa, and a lara of 12 villages beyond the. Ganges. 
They occupy many villages in the Mori Nardak, some in the east 
of parganah Kaithal, and a few in the south of Kaithal tahsil near 
the Jind border; but they have obtained their property in the 
district almost exclusively by being settled as cultivators by the 
original owners, generally Rajpits and Gwtjars, who have since 
abandoned their villages, or died out wholly or in part. The 
Rajpits say that the Rors were originally Ods who used to dig the 
tanks at Thanesar. They themselves claim Rdéjpait origin, and 
RAjptts have been heard to admit the origin of the Dopla Got of 
Rors in Amin &c., from Rana Har Rai by a Rorni wife. Socially 
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they rank below J&ts. The Rors, while almost as good cultivators 
as the Jd&ts, and assisted by their women in the same way, 
are much more peaceful and less grasping in their habits; and 
are consequently readily admitted as cultivators where the Jéts would 
be kept at arm’s length. They are fine stalwart men, of much the 
same stamp as the Jats. The number of clans represented in the 
district is very great, almost every Ror village including several ; and 
there are no large groups of villages held by a predominant clan, as 
is the case with the tribes already described. They are strongest in 
Indr{ Nardak and along the Rohtek canal, where they hold many 
villages originally possessed by Gdjars. The principal clans are— 


Jogrdn, descended from a Chauhan Rajput called Joga bya Ror 
woman. They hold the large village of Korana, and came from Kaléyat 
in Patiala, w@ Pandri in Kaithal. 

- Ghanter, from Gurdwar in Rohtak, and Kandol from Anwali in 
Rohtak. These twoclans hold Aldpur and neighbouring villages. 

Khechi came from Narar Jajru, in Jaipur, where they are still 
numerous. They hold Ahar, &c. 

Besides these there are the Kul&nfa, Gurdk, Maipla, Dumién, 
Rojra and Kainw4l from Dehli; the Kharangar, Lathar, Jarautia, 
Dhankar, Khaskar and Chopre, from Rohtak ; the Tharrak, Kokra, 
Talse Doddn, Taran and Lamra, from Kaithal and Jind ; the Kultagria 
from Thénesar ; and the Mudl from Bikdnfr; all of which hold con- 
siderable areas in the district. 

The Tagés, who must be carefully distinguished from the 
criminal T4gas of these parts, also of Bréhminical origin, are a Bréhman 
caste which abandoned (tagan karna) the Seiestly profession and 
adopted agriculture. They have Bréhmans as their family priests. 
They are all Gaurs; and according to tradition their origin dates from 
the celebrated sacrifice of snakes by Janamejéya (vulg. Jalmeja 
Rishi, also called R4j& Agrdnd), which is said to have taken place 
at Saffdon in Jind. At that time there were no Gaurs in this country, 
and he summoned many from beyond the sea (sic). Half of them 
would take no money reward for their services; upon which he 
gave them 184 villages in these parts, when they ae to take no 
further offering in future, and became Tagds. The others took the 
ordinary offerings, and their descendants are the Gaur Brdéhinans of 
these parts. Both retained their division into ten clans, and are 
hence called dasnam Bréhmans. 

The Hindu Tagds still wear the sacred thread, but Brdhmans do 
not intermarry with them, and will not even eat ordinary bread from 
their hands. Many of them are now Musalmdns. It must not be 
supposed that a Bréhman now relinquishing the pnestly craft and 
baking to agriculture will become a Taga; the Tagdés were made once 
for all, and the limits of the tribe cannot now be extended. They are, as 
already stated, the oldest inhabitants of the tract ; but are now confined 
to the parts about Hatwdla and Bardna. The Bardna and Sanauli 
Tagds are of clan Bachhas, from Kalwa Jamni in Jind ; those of Pandri 
and Harsinghpur of clans Pardsir, from the neighbourhood of Pehoa ; 
those about Hatwala are of the Bhéradw4j, Gautam and Sarohé clans, 
and come from Sirsa Patan, vid the Khadar to the south of the tract. 
They are, as cultivators, superior to the Rajput, Gujarand Br&éhman ; 
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but fall very far short of Jat and Ror. Their women are strictly 
secluded. 

Brahmans hold only a small area in the tract, there being but few 
villages in which they have acquired any considerable share. But they 
own small plots in very many villages, being, for the most part, land 
given to family priests (parohits) by their clients (jijmdns) as religious 
offerings (pun, dén). They are vile cultivators, being lazy to a decree; 
and they carry the grasping and overbearing habits of their caste into 
their relation as land owners, so that wherever Br&hmans hold land, 
disputes may be expected. The local poverb goes Brdhman se bura, 
Bigar se kal. “As famine from the desert, so comes evil from a 
Brahman.” The great mass of the Brahmans of the tract are Gaur. 
Some of them belong to the Chaurdsid sub-division who assisted at 
Janamejaya’s holocaust of snake, (see Tagds supra), and received a 
gift of a chaurdsi of 84 villages. They are considered inferior to the 
Gaurs. There are alsoa few SdrsGt Brdéhmans, who are said to be 
far less grasping and quarrelsome than the Gaurs, and are certainly 
less strict. in their caste habits, so that Gaurs will not eat ordinary 
bread from their hands. The most common gots are the Bhdéradw&j, 
Bashista, Gautam, Bachhds, Pardsir and Sdndlas. The Br&hmans 
have, in almost all cases, followed their clients from their original 
abodes to the villages in which they are now settled. They hold 
little land. But there are two tribes of Brahmans which, though 
they own no land at all, are of special interest ; they are the Gujrati 
and the Daékaut. 


Offerings to Brélmansare divided into bdr or graha for the days of 
the week, and the two grahin for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who 
cause eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. These two are parts 
of a 7in(Rk&shas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 
drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The 
sun and moon told of him, and Bhagwan cut him into two parts of 
which Raéht, including the stomach and therefore the nectar, is the 
more wortby. When any body wishes to offer to Brahmans frum 
illness or other cause, he consultsa Brdéhman, who casts his huroscope 
and directs which offering of the seven grahas should be made. The 
grahins are more commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Raha 
being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. 
The Gaur Brdhmans will not take any black offerings, such as a 
buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, &c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes ; nor satndjd, which 
isseven grains mixed, with apiece of iron in them ; these belonging 
to the grahe whose offerings are forbidden to them. An exception, 
however, is made in favour of a black cow. 

The Gujrdti or Bias Brahmans who came from Gfjrdt in Sindh, 
are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans ; they are always 
fed first; and they bless a Gaur when they meet him, while they will 
not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th 
day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day if this has 
not been done. But they take inauspicious offerings. To them 
appertain especially the R&hu offerings made at an eclipse. They 
will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirtv clothes ; but will take 
old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satnaja. They also take a special 
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offering to Rah made by a sick person, who puts gold in gii, looks 
at his face in it, an gives it toa Gujriti, or who weighs himself 
against satnijd an makes an offering ofthe grain. <A bufttalo which 
has heen possessed by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the 
top of a house (often no difficult feat in a village), or a foal dropped in 
the month of Sawan or buffalo calf in Mag, are given to the Gujrati 
as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. Every harvest the 
G&jrati takes a small allowance (seor2) of grain from the threshing 
floor, just as does the Gaur. 


The Ddkauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Ra&jé Jasrat, 
father of RAmchandar, had excited the anger of Saturday by wor- 
shipping all the other grahkd but him. Saturday accordingly rained 
fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajodhia. Jasrat. wished to propitiate 
him, but the Bréhmans feared to take the offering for dread of the 
consequences ; 80 Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka 
Rishi who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the Dakauts by 
Sidra woman. The other Bréhmans, however, disowned him; so 
Jasrat consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future 
consult his children. ‘The promise has been fulfilled. The Ddkauts 
are pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by 
every class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names 
uf children, on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scape-goats of 
the Hindu religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offer- 
ings which no other Bréhman will take, such as black things and dirty 
clothes. Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Brdéhman will accept their 
offerings ; and if they wish to make them, they have to give them to 
their own sister's sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of 
food at their hands, and at weddings they sit with the lower castes ; 
though of course they only eat food cooked by a Bréhman. In old days 
they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 a. m.; but this has 
now failed them. They and the Gujratis are always at enmity, because 
as they take many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 


The principal Saivads are those of Barsat, of the Zedi branch, and 
descended from Abul Faréh of Wasat in Arabia, who accompanied 


Mahmtd Ghaznavi, and, settling first at Chhat Banur in Patiéla and 


then at SAmbbal Heri in Muzaffarnagar, was the ancestor of the 
Chatrauli Saiyads. The Saiyads of Saiyadpur and J4l Pahdr are 
Huseni Saiyads, the former from Mushad in Arabia, the latter from 
Khojand, near Khordésén. The Farfdpur Saiyads are Masavi from 
Qazwin in Persia. All belong to the Béra Sdadat, who ‘played such 
an improtant part in the latter days of the Mughal Empire. There is 
also a large community of Saiyads at Bards, descended from Shé&b 
Abdal from Chist, who assisted Sikandar ‘Lodi at the siege of Narwar 
and obtained a grant of part of the village. They have an old MS. 
family history of some interest. Mr. Ibbetson writes:— 

“The Saiyad is emphatically the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, 
thriftless, and intensely ignorant and conceited, he will not dig till driven 
to it by the fear of starvation, and thinks that his holy descent should 
save his brow from the need of sweating. At the best he has no cattle, he 
has no capital, and he grinds down his tenants to the utmost. At the 
worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. He is the worst revenue-payer 


‘ 
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in the district ; for light assessment means to him only greater sloth. I 
have known a Saiyad give one-third of the yield of the grain-tield to a 
man for watching it while it ripened ; and if his tenants’ rent is Rs. 10, he 
is always glad to accept Rs. 5 at the beginning of the season in full 
payment.” 


Gadis.—The chief land-owning tribe left undescribed is the Gadfs, 
almost always Musalmans, who eat from the hands of almost the lowest 
castes. They are mostly of the Sarohe clan, and come from the 
Bagar or from the Ambdla district, where they are very numerous. 

Kambohs, Rdins, and Malis——The Kambohs, who are the very 
best cultivators possible, also come from the Ambdal4 district, where 
they have flocked in from Patidlé and settled in great numbers, The 
Rains and Malfs, who practise market gardening, are chiefly settled 
in the towns, where they cultivate as tenants. 


Bairdgis.—The Nimdwat Bairagis of Goli, Waisri, and Harsingh- 
pur, the Rémé Nandi Bairdgis of Sité Méi and Bhandari, and the 
Radha Balabhi Bairécis of Bardn& and Matnauli own a good deal of 
land. Besides the monks (sddlhic) of the monasteries (asthal) whose 
property descends to their disciples (chelé), who are called their nacde 
children, many of the Bairagis have married and become Gharvist and 
have descendants by procreation, or Lindi children, thus forming a 
new caste. This latter class is drawn very largely from Jats. The 
monastic communities are powerful, are exceedingly well conducted, 
often very wealthy, and exercise a great deal of hospitality. 


Shekhs.—Of Shekhs proper (Arabs), the only representatives in 
the tract are the Qoreshis, Ansdrfs, and Muhdjarin (Makhdamzadab) of 
Panipat (see Chapter VI). But every low caste convert to Islam calls 
himself a Shekh, and such Shekhs are known in the district as sidgi. 
There is even a Mandhdr Rajput Musalman family in the town of 
Karnal, which has taken to weaving as an occupation, and is called 
Shekh instead of Raéjpit. The Mandhérs visit them, but will not 
intermarry. But the most remarkable Shekhs are a menial caste of 
that name, which is represented in almost every village by one or two 
small families, and from which the village watchinen have been 
almost exclusively drawn from time immemorial, The people say 
that 1t was the policy of the old Emperors to have some Muham- 
madans in every village, and that they therefore appointed and 
settled these people ; and the story is not improbable. 

_Jogis.—There is a caste called Jogi, generally Hindu, which is 
one of the lowest of all castes, and receives the offerings made to 
the impure gods. They are musicians, and practise witchcraft and 
divination. They must be carefully distinguished from the Kanphate 
Jogts, or monks of Shiv, who are a sect of religious devotees and not 
a caste at all, and in fact do not marry. 

Menial Custes.—The menial castes (kamins) only hold land in the 
rarest possible instances. Their place in the village community is 
fully described in the next section. They are principally distinguished 
by their elaborate caste organization, which isso complete that their 
disputes seldom come into our courts. The heads of: most of the 
communities live at Panipat, except that of the washermen, who lives 
at Barsat. They are called Ahalifu for the tailor, vu) for the mason, 
mistrt for the carpenter and blacksmith, muhiar for the sweeper. 

lo 
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And if you wish to be polite to any of the members, you address him 
by the corresponding term, just as you call a landowner chaudhri 
after the chaudhri or headmen of village groups, as a London street- 
boy will call a subaltern Captain or a Scotchman Laird, and as 
Artemus Ward called a London policeman Sir Richard. The sweepers 
worship a god called Ldl Beg,a small shrine being erected in the 
yard, with aghara sunk in the ground for him to drink out of. They 


give him sweetened rice on oli, and at Diwalt sacrifice a white cock 


to him; and they burn lamps to him on Thursday night. They do 
not worship any of the other gods except at weddings, and then only 
after L4él Beg. They also holda festival in honour of Béla Shah on the 
10th of Jeth, at which they balance on their fingers long poles with 
bundles of feathers at the top. 


SECTION B.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
AND TENURES. 


The proprietary body proper, which forms the nucleus round 
which the subsidiary parts of the community are grouped, includes 
all those who have mghts of ownership in the common land of the 
village. It is seldom wholly confined to one single family, strangers 
having almost always obtained admission in some one or other of the 
ways indicated at page 101 ; and very often the community will consist 
of two distinct tribes or clans of the same tribe, holding more or 
less equal shares in the village. The community, however constituted, 
is almost always sub-divided into wards or pénras, each pannu em- 
bracing a branch of the family descended from some common ancestor, 
and perhaps strangers settled by that branch if not sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a separate puna of themselves. The word 
panna is also the local term for alot (pdnna mdrna, to cast lots), and 
is almost the only relic still remaining of the old custom of periodical 
re-distribution of land which seems to have once been so common in 
Aryan communities.” These pdnnas are very commonly again sub- 
divided into thulds, which are also based upon community of descent. 
The village is represented by a certain numberof headmen, lambarddrs, 
generally one or more for each panna or thula, according to size; and 
these again are assisted by thuluddrs, a kind of assistant headmen 
who are not officially recognized. The headman has a considerable 
discretion in the choice of his thuladdrs; but the latter must be so 
chosen as fairly to represent the various genealogical branches of the 
community. The thuladdrs are called by the J&ts in the south of 


*#In 1841 the Board of Revenue wrote :—‘‘The Board are aware that in the 
villages of Dehli proper, some of the fields remain unchanged from year to year and 
from generation to generation ; but that some parts of the land are common fields, 
divided anew among the people year by year, and of which the shape and size are 
liable to continual changes. If this be the case in Hodal (Gurgaon), that should be 
looked to, and the common fields marked us such. Mr. Grant is now engaged in 
revising the field maps of Dehli with a view to the correction of this error.” The 
holdings in the sandy parts of some villages arc still periodically re-distributed ; but 
this is a good deal because the wind effaces the boundaries, and makes them difficult 
to trace. The uncertainty of the yield, moreover, is one of the causes of the re-distri- 
bution, according to the people themselves, | 
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the tract lathdyits—a word which originally means a quarrelsome 

fellow. The headmen and thuladdrs, together with such men as have 

gained influence by age or ability, constitute the panch or village 

council—an institution which, though no longer recognized by us, 

still exercises considerable authority, is generally appealed to in 

os first instance, and successfully settles a very great number of 
isputes. 

The figures in the margin show the number of zailddrs, chief 
—_—_—__—_—_—_—_______———.._ headmen, and headmen in the several 
tahsils of the district. The village 
headmen succeed to their office “by 


Unie Viusage. 
Zaildars| head: | head- 
men. men. 


12 | vis | hereditary right, subject to the 
--_|__81 | approval of the Deputy Commissioner; 
14s | 2,585 | each village, or in large villages, 


each main division of the village, 
having one or more who represent their clients in their dealings with 
the Government, are responsible for the collection of the revenue, and 
are bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. Chief 
headmen are appointed only in large villages where the headmen are 
numerous ; they are elected by the votes of the peepee body, 
subject to the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. They represent 
the body of headmen, and receive Government orders in the first 
instance, though in respect of the collection of land revenue they 
ossess no special authority or responsibility. Inthe paranah Indrf 
of Karn4l tahsil and the whole of Kaithal tahsil now under Settle- 
ment no chief headmen or zatlddrs have yet been appointed. The 
zailddr is elected by the headmen of the zazl or circle, the boundaries 
of which are, as far as possible, so fixed as to correspond with the tribal 
distribution of the people. The zatlddrs stand in much the same 
relation to the headman of zail as a chief headman to those of his 
village. They and the chief headmen are remunerated by a deduc- 
tion of one per cent. upon the land revenue of their circles or villages, 
while the headmen collect a cess of 5 per cent. in addition to the 
revenue for which they are responsible. The head-quarters of the zails, 
together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown below :— 


, Prevailing caste or 
Tahstl. Zail. tribe. 


Bards Chauhén Réjptts. 
y | Jundla 
Parganah Karnil, Karnal 


Rajputs, Chauhan. 
Jats. 
Mandhér Rajputs. 
J dts. 
Mandhér R4jputs. 


Tahsti harnal, 


échaur 


’ 
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Pénipat Tats, 


Khojgipor ... Gujars, 

Jourisi Jats. 
Pénipat ..» < | Naultha Do. 

Koraéna 550 | Rors. 
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It appears from the old records that in former days there was: 
one headman for each panna. They had enormous authority, the 
distribution of the revenue being wholly in the hands of the thapa 
and village councils, of which they formed the hereditary heads. 
Their office was hereditary ; though fitness was an essential, and the 
next heir would be passed over, if incapable, in favour of another 
member of the same family. When we acquired the tract the same 
arrangement was perforce continued for many years, as no record of 
individual rights or liabilities existed. But unfortunately the here- 
ditary nature of the office, and the authority which should attach to 
it, were lost sight of. All the leading men of the village were 
admitted to sign the engagement for the revenue, and all that signed 
it we called headmen. The allowance (pachotra) which is given to 
these men took the form of a deduction from the last instalment of 
revenue if paid punctually, and was divided by all the engagers; 
in fact, it is even said that “all the owners shared it proportionally, 
and that it practically took the form of a mere abatement of revenue 
in which the whole community had a common interest. ” 


In 1830 a field-to-tield record had been introduced, and an 
attempt was made to limit the number of headmen, it being ruled that 
the people were to elect fresh headmen every year, who alone were 
to enjoy the allowance. The Collector of the time regretted the 
change. He writes in 1831:—“The great objection to the new 
“ arrangement is that it is calculated to destroy the strong and honour- 
“able feeling of mutual good-will and attachment which formerly 
“ characterized the intercourse of the headmen or sharers, with the other 
* classes of the community. The support and assistance: which the 
“ elders had it in their power to afford to the lesser cultivators ensured 
“their respect and obedience,and consequently the peace and good 
“order of the society. The power they possessed was considerable; 
“and, so far as the interests of their own village were concerned, was 
“scarcely ever abused.” The words in italics show the light in which - 
these innumerable headmen were then looked upon. The other 
members of the proprietary body were called réyats or cultivators ; 
and we find the Buran Government asking for an explanation of 
the fact that some of the reports submitted seemed to 7 that they 
too possessed a proprietary interest in the land. 

The plan of having a new election of headmen does not seem to 
have been, in its integrity, carried into effect ; but up to the settle- 
ment of 1842 the number of headmen was still inordinately excessive. 
We find a village paying Rs. 14,000 with 76 headmen, another 
paying Rs. 3,500 with 21, a third paying Rs. 5,500 with 28, and so 
on, In 1839 the Collector wrote that the matter had been “a con- 
tinual fester for years.” At the settlement of 1842 the Settlement 
Officer was directed to reduce the numbers largely, taking as a 
poe standard one headman for every Rs. 1,000 of revenue. _He 

ound that among the crowd of so called headines there were generally 
some who had enjoyed the office, either personally or through their 
ancestors, for a considerable period. These he selected; and, as far as 
possible, gave one headman at least to each sub-division of a village, 
At present the distribution is very unequal; villages with eight or ten 
headmen are not uncommon; and as each man often pays in only twa 
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to three hundred rupees of revenue, the allowance of 5 per cent. is, 
in such cases, quite insufficient to give any standing to the office. 
Mr. I[bbetson writes :— 


“T believe thatthe headmen, as a rule, make some small illegal 
profits from their oflice, as they seem to consider any small savings 
from the malba fund as their perquisite. But I think the money so 
appropriated is very small inamount; and the practice is, I believe, 
tacitly recognized as unobjectionable by the people. The only wonder 
is that cases of serious embezzlement are not more common. The 
mass of the people are quite illiterate and careless, and ignorant of their 
recorded rights. They seldom know the area of their holdings or the 
amount of revenue due upon them, while the half-yearly accounts are, as 
a rule, Hebrew to them; and so long as they have not to pay very much 
more this year than they paid last, they are content to accept the total 
without too curious inquiry into the details. Of course there are many 
exceptions. Jats are, asa rule, much less disposed to trust implicitly 
in their headmen than are other castes; and in some villages 
every item in the accounts is subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. But, 
as arule, either the village headmen or the village accountant, or both 
together, have money matters completely in their hands. While the 
headmen have thus very great power, our system has ina great measure 
deprived them of authority, and of the responsibility which attaches to 
it, and which is the best surety for rectitude. Yet the good faith which, 
I do most firmly believe, governs the mass of the people in their relations 
with one another, is apparent in this matter also. I have had very 
numerous petitions for audit of accounts, either from malcontents who 
wanted to get the headman into trouble and selected this as the easiest 
mud to fling andthe hardest to wipe off, or from people who were startled 
by the enhancement of local and patwdrt cesses, the increased expenses 
incident upon survey, and the like. The investigation is always complicated, 
and J have always personally satisfied myself that it has been thorough ; 
yet in only two cases, I think, have I found that the headmen had 
taken more than what might be called legitimate perquisites.” 

The village headmen enjoy certain privileges by virtue of their 
office. Thus, they and their heirs-apparent are exempt from the duties 
of village watchand ward (thikar, S. V. Watch and ward infra). They 
have very generally a chamdédr attached to each as a personal attendant 
without payment further than his mid-day meal ; and the body of 
chamérs generally have to give a day’s work in the fields of each, 
though, as they expect to be feasted on the occasion, the service is 
more of an honour than a profit to the recepient. The right of 
succession runs in the eldest male line ; and the right of representation 
is universally recognized, the deceased elder son’s son taking 
precedence of the living younger son, though the former may be a 
minor, and a substitute may have to be appointed to do his work. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. XXXIII of 
the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the 
figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to 
class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recognised 
tenures, as will appear from the following description by Mr. Ibbetson 
of the tenures of that portion of the district settled by him :— 

“The villages of the tract have, for the purposes of Settlement, been 
classified as follows :—64 held wholly in common by the body of owners 
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(zaminddri) ; 22 divided among the several branches of the community 
according to ancestral shares (pattiddri); and 250 held in severalty by the 
individual households, the holding of each being quite independent of any 
fixed scale (bhdydchdra). But this classification is practically meaningless. 
Of the 64 zaminddri villages, 44 are held by the Skinners, the Mandala, 
or purchasers from them ; 9 are small uninhabited plots of land belonging 
to larger villages, but having separate boundaries of their own ; and 8 are 
on the river edge, where the uncertainty of the river action renders the joint 
stock tenure the only one which can ensure individual proprietors against 
serious loss or utter ruin. Of the 22 pattiddrs villages, 7 are small un- 
inhabited plots of land as above, and 4 are subject to river action ; while 
in most of the remainder the property of individual households is regulated 
by possession and not by shares, though the several main branches of the 
community have divided the village by shares. On the other hand, in the 
250 bhdydchdra villages, though the common land has not yet been divided 
according to shares, yet the interest of the several branches of the com- 
munity in that land is strictly regulated by ancestral shares in a very 
large number, if not in a majority of instances. The fact is that a village 
may have four or five pdnnas with two or three ¢hulds in each ; there may — 
be common land of the village, of each panna, of each thuld, andof two or 
more thulds and pdnnas jointly, the scale of separate interests in each 
varying in its nature from one to another, and each single family holding 
by possession and not according to shares: so that it is, as a rule, 
impossible to describe the tenure of a village in a word, or to classify it 
satisfactorily under the recognized headings (see further the remarks 
quoted below upon the growth of property in severalty).” 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms 
of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 

uennial table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 

he accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the 
Panjdb that it is pa to classify them successfully under a few 
general headings. The following discuisson of the origin of property 
in severalty in Karndl is taken from Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement 
Report :— 

“J think there can be but little doubt that, till the English rule, 
individual property in land, in the sense in which we understand it, was 
unknown in the tract. Each village held the area surrounding its home- 
stead, the dividing boundaries being hardly defined. Land was plentiful, 
cultivators were scarce, almost anybody was welcome to break up as much 
as he could cultivate, and the owner who induced a tenant to settle and 
bear a share of the burden of the revenue conferred a benefit on the 
community at large. The distinction between the members of the proprie- 
tary body and mere tenants holding from them was of course carefully 
preserved, the latter having no voice in the management of the village, and 
making formal acknowledgments of their subordinate tenure ; but, as will be 
presently seen, so far as actual burdens were concerned, there was practically 
no distinction between the two classes. The land was carefully divided 
according to quality so that each should have his fair share, and ‘the same 
rule was observed when a new comer was admitted to cultivate.’ The long 
dividing lines at right angles to the contours of the country, which mark off 
the valuable rice land into minute plots and the inferior sandy soil into long 
narrow strips, including a portion of each degree of quality, and the scattered, 
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nature of each man’s holding, still show how carefully this was done. The 
revenue was then distributed equally over ploughs, or, when a survey had 
been made, over cultivated areas; and as it absorbed all the margin that 
was left after supporting the cultivator, rent was unknown,.all cultivators 
alike paying the demand upon the areas which they cultivated. The 
ancestral shares of each household of the landowning community were 
carefully observed, and regulated the interest of each in the common lands, 
and perhaps the adjustment of the minor village accounts ; but the area 
of land held by each in cultivating possession varied with its ability to 
cultivate, rather than with its rateable share in the village. But the idea 
that the plot of land so held by each was his own, to do what he pleased 
with was utterly foreign to the idea of the people. Sales of land were 
unknown ; and when an owner became, from failing appliances, unable to 
cultivate as much as formerly, the community arranged if possible for the 
cultivation of the abandoned fields, while he remained responsible for the 
revenue of only so much land as he actually held. 


“When we first made records of rights in land, our primary object 


‘was to obtain a record of liability for revenue, which depended wholly upon 


cultivating possession. But we went further than this. We, of course, 
preserved as a rule, though not always with entire success, the distinction 
between owner and tenant; but instead of recording each constituent 
household of the proprietary body as entitled to a fractional share in the 
village, and as holding tn cultivating possession the land cultivated by its 
members or by tenants whom they had settled, we recorded and treated it 
as absolute owner of this and other land occupied by tenants which they 
had settled, and entered as common property of the village only such land 
as was either uncultivated, or was held by tenants who had been settled 
by the village in general or by one of its sub-divisions. The proprietary 
rights so recorded are now, of course, indefeasible. But I believe such 
property in severalty, based solely upon actual possession, to have been 
entirely a creation of our own ; that before our times the breaking up of 
land gave the cultivator a night to hold that land undisturbed so long as he 
paid the revenue on it, but gave him no further rights; and that it gave 
him this much whether he was an uwner or not. In old days, members of 
the proprietary body returning to the village after an absence of even 
half a century or more were admitted to their rights without question ; 
and there is still a strong feeling against rights being extinguished by 
absence from the village. In every single village that I can call to mind 
in which cultivation dates from after our record, the rights are regulated 
by shares and not by possession, though individuals cultivate and pay 
revenue on areas quite independent of their shares. In families owning 
land jointly, the property in it is strictly regulated by shares ; though, as 
of old, the land is often divided for cultivation between the various 
members according to the extent of the appliances at the disposal of each 
without regard to those shares, each man paying revenue on the land he 
actually cultivates and taking the whole of its produce. But this division 
does not confer any proprietary right in the land so held. Theoretically, 
each household in a village is entitled to break up common land in propor- 
tion to its proprietary interest in it. But as a fact the area so broken up 
depends entirely upon the ability to cultivate, and the man who breaks 
it up has a right to hold the land so long as no complete proprietary 
division is made, though he acquires no individual property in it. And 
the whole history of tenant-rights as sketched below points to the same 
conclusion. Finally, the general voice of the people, who have now quite 
accepted the new order of things, and have no wish to disturb it or to 


revert to the old order, affirms this view of the case; and .in the Mandal 
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tract, where no record was framed till 1847, there can be no mistake 
about the matter. In short, wherever we have not interfered by a record 
to confuse cultivating possession and absolute ownership, the people 
carefully distinguish the two tenures; and the distinction is one which I 
am anxious to insist upon, as the courts often show a tendency to assume 
that cultivating possession is adverse, and can become proprietary 
right by lapse of time. Tus I do not believe to be the case, though, 
till a complete division of property is made, the possession cannot 
probably be disturbed. The erecting the cultivating sharers into separate 
owners probably works but little injustice ; but it was, I believe, founded 
upon a mistake. The old correspondence bears copious testimony to 
the universal recognition of fractional shares as a‘ theoretical’ scale of 
property, though it comments upsn the discrepancy between this scale 
and the actual holdings, which it always talks of as proprietary.” 


The present state of affairs, then, is this) The fractional shares 
of the whole village and of the chief sub-divisions of the village to 
which each main branch of the community is entitled, are still 
recorded in the papers, and very generally measure their interest in 
the common land. But the internal distribution of property in the 
common land between the constituent households of each main branch 
is almost always regulated by the areas heid in severalty. Even 
when the holdings in severalty regulate the primary division of the 
common land also, which is most often the case in villages held by 
two or more different tribes, who can, of course, have no ancestral 
scale of rights, the recognized shares which used to measure the rights 
of each are very often recorded in the papers of last Settlement, 
though it is at the same time recorded that they are no longer acted 
on. And instancesare by no means uncommon where the wards of a 
village, in the face of a distinct record that their rights are proportional 
to their holdings in severalty, have yet, at division, reverted by 
consent to the old shares, although the reversion involved a loss to 
one or other of them. 

The land owned in severalty by individual families is not only 
inherited, but is also invariably divided on the occasion of separation 
of property, in strict accordance with ancestral shares. The members 
of the family often divide the land among themselves for convenience 
of cultivation more in accordance with the appliances at the disposal 
of each than with the proprietary shares, just as the common land is 
allotted to the various families on a similar scale. But this division 
is not a division of property, and the right of the members to a 
re-distribution according to shares, with due regard to the preferential 
right of each to the land he has cultivated so long as it does not 
exceed his share, is always recognized by the people, though some- 
times (not often) contested by the individuals concerned. 

The rules of inheritance are as follows :—No practical distinction 
whatever is made between divided and undivided families; in fact, 
the terms are hardly ever used.* First the sons and sons’ sons by 


Mr. Ibbetgon, from whom this abstract is taken, writes :—‘‘I need hardly 
say that all my remarks refer soley to the landowning castes, and not to Banfés and 
the like. They also do not apply to the original Musalmins, who usually follow the 
Muhammadan law. Moreover, in tnese matters I only give the general customs. 
Particular exceptions, though far less numerous than might be expected, will be 
found recorded in the record of common customs.” 
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stirpes how low soever, sons representing their dead fathers. In the 
absence of them, the widow takes an interest strictly limited toa 
life tenancy. If there is no widow, or after her death, the brothers 
and brothers’ sons how low soever inherit by stirpes with representation. 
In their absence the mother takes a life interest. After these the 
inheritance goes to the nearest branch in the male line, the division at 
each stage being by stirpes. Daughters, if unmarried, have aclaim to 
maintenance only. If property is separately acquired by a son in a 
divided family during his father’s life, the father inherits before the 
brother ; but separation of interest before the father’s death is not 
allowed, and no separate property can be acquired by the individuals 
of an undivided family. The father may divide the land for con- 
venience of cultivation ; but on his death, or the birth of another son, it 
will be open to re-distribution. 


In attesting the record of common customs the whole countryside 
has declared that where there are three sons by one wife and one by 
another, all four share equally (pdagband). But there have undoubtedly 
occurred instances in certain families, especially among the Réjptts 
of the Nardak, where the division has been by wives (chtinddbund). 
Where chtindddand is the rule of division, the full brothers and 
their representatives succeed to the exclusion ofthe half-blood; otherwise 
there is no distinction between the two. All sons, whether by original 
marriage or re-marniage (karewa), are on an equal footing ; no priority 
is attachable to the sons of any particular wife. But if a Réajpat 
Musalmén should marry a woman of another caste, as they sometimes 
do especially in the cities, the sons do not inherit at all, the property 
going strictly in the tribe. 

A son born less then seven months after the marriage is consum- 
mated, even though begotten by the husband, and one born more 
than ten months after death or departure of the husband, is illegiti- 
mate. An illegitimate son cannot be legitimised, nor can he inherit. 
A son by a former husband brought with her by a woman on her 
re-marriage, who is called gelar (gel together with) if born, and 
karewa if unborn at the time of the re-marriage, inherits as the son 
of his begetter. A member of the family who becomes a monk 
(sdédhu) loses his inhereitance ; but does not do so merely by becoming 
a beggar (fagir). But the disciples of monks inherit from them 
.as their sons. The lite-interest of widows subsists so long as one is 
alive, and is shared by all equally. But a Musalman widow of another 
caste has no interest; and a widow who re-marries loses all rights 
even if she marries the husband’s brother. Pregnancy also destroys 
their rights; but not mere reputed unchastity. Their rights are not 
contingent upon their living in the husband’s village. Woman's 
separate property (stridhan) is unknown. It is remarkable how wholly, 
in the minds of the people, the family is represented by its head. 
At the Regular Settlement the name of the head only was recorded 
as a rule; and the people still think that it is quite sufficient to send 
their heads to represent them in court or elsewhere. ‘ This feeling, 
however, is weaker among the Jats than among other tribes; aud 
they have become notorious in consequence. 

The great object of these rules is to preserve the family property 
to theagnates. A man without a son, or whose only son has changed 
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his religion, can always adopt (godnd, godlend); anda widow left 
sonless can adopt at will, except among the Jats, where, unless the 
husband has selected the boy, the consent of the heirs is necessary. 
But the boy to be adopted must be a brother’s son, or if there are none 
available, a cousin in the male line; and no relation in an elder 
degree than the adopter can be adopted. No cognate can in any 
circumstances be adopted except by consent of the next heirs, nor can 
an only child, except among the R&jputs. The Brdhmans, however, 
can adopt sisters’ and daughters’ cons. There is no restrictionas to 
age, nor as to investiture with the sacred thread, nor that the boy 
shall be the youngest of the family. The adopted son takes as a real 
son with children born after his aioctse. If the division is by wives, 
he takes his share first per capita of all the sons, and the remainder 
divide by chiinddband. He fous all rights in his original family ; 
and even if his original brothers sould die, can only inherit as the 
son of his adoptive father. A second adoption can only take place 
when the boy first adopted has died, and can be made by any widow 
who could have adopted in the first instance. The ceremony of 
adoption is as follows :—The man seats the boy in his lap (god), feeds 
him with sweetmeats in the presence of the brotherhood, and declares 
that he has adopted him. Ifa woman adopt, she gives him her 
nipple to suck instead ot sweetmeats, Sweetmeats are in every case 
distributed to the brotherhood. 

There is a custom called ghar jawdi, which consists in a sonless 
man settling his daughter's husband (jawds) in his house as his heir, 
when he and his son after him inherit on the death of the father 
without son; though if he die sonless the property reverts to the 
original family, and not to his own agnates. He retains his rights 
in theory in his original family, though he often abandons them in 
practice. There is no doubt whatever that this custom did obtain, 
for many present land-owners have obtained their property in this 
way. But the feeling isstrongly against it. The Jats, Rors and Kam- 
bohs strenuously deny the right. The Réjpits and Gosdéins say that 
the son-in-law does not inherit. The Gdijara and Bairdgis admit 
that the custom occurs. The Brdéhmans say that the son-in-law 
cannot inherit, but his son, if he has one, can. Perhaps the real 
state of the case is that the thing is often done by tacit consent, but 
that probably the next agnates could forbid it. The existence of © 
the name asa well-known term shows that the custom does obtain 
in some degree. 

A man may make a stranger of another clan his bhiimbhd or 
earth brother, if his near agnates consent, in which case he gives him 
a definite share of hisland on the spot, and the bhtimbids loses all nights 
of inheritance in his original family. The ceremony is completed by 
public declaration of the transfer and the consent, and by the usual 
distribution of sweetmeats. According to Elliott the bhumbhdé could 
not formerly dispose of his land, but this no longer the case. But 
some hold that if the bhtimbhdi has no near agnates, the land reverts 
to the family of the donor. 

Under no circumstances, except as above mentioned, can a Jand- 
owner make a gift of land out of the agnate community; and not 
even within it, except among the Rors;and then if the gift is made 
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in the absence of sons, and ason is born afterwards, it is resumable. 
Small gifts of iand as religious endowments are, however, recog- 
nized. Wills and bequests are practically unknown. In old days 
sales of land were unknown; and even now they are, though of 
course judicially recognized, not very common out of the agnatic 
community. The right of pre-emption by agnates is universally 
recognized in the order of mght of permanent inheritance, and is 
almost always asserted by summery petition; but, owing to the 
" uncertainty felt by the people as to cee action of the courts, and 
the costliness of an appeal to them against a purchaser who is 
usually well off, is often not pursued to trial. 


The above abstract of customs applies only to all Hindus and to 
Musalmfn Jats, GGjars, Rors and Kambohs, and to Musalmén Ré&jptts 
except the Tunwars of the town of Panipat. These last, who are all 
Musalméns, and live in daily contact with original Musalmfns, 
follow in many respect the law of Isl4m. Per contra the Saiyads 
who live in the villages only have adopted several of the Hindu 
restrictions on inheritance and alienation. In both classes, for 
instance, sons and sons’ sons &c., exclude all other heirs. The original 
Musalm4ns of the cities follow the law of their faith with very little 
divergence. The Rédins, who are all Musalmans, hold a sort of 
intermediate position between the two. 

The inferior proprietor (Milzk adné) has full right of property 
in his holding in severalty, but has no rights of ownership in the 
common land, the share which appertains to his holding still belong- 
ing to the person from whom he acquired it. This class of proprie- 
tors is exceedingly small, and was not distinguished at all in the 
records of the Regular Settlement. In some cases it has been 
shown that people who do not belong to the proprietary community 
proper, but who had, by virtue of long possession or otherwise, or 
by consent, been recorded at Settlement as owners, have been 
continuously excluded from participation in all special proceeds of 
the common land, such as compensation for common land taken by 
Government, and as distinguished from the periodical proceeds 
which the whole cultivating body shares; and these people have 
been entered as inferior proprietors, their status having been 
occasionally fixed by judicial decisions. Some few people, too, have 
acquired land since the Regular Settlement, admittedly in inferior 
ownership. Anda good deal of land in the old cantonments was 
declared, after full investigation in 1852, to be held as inferior 
property (see next paragraph). But the status is quite exceptional, 
and may almost be ade be non-existent throughout the greater 
part of the district. 
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land close to the town was occupied by the cantonments; and this 
was added to at various times as military requirements expanded, 
yearly compensation for the revenue so lost being paid to the 
Mandals. When the cantonment was movedto Ambélé, the land 
was occupied for the purposes of a remount depot. But as much 
of it was not needed, it was decided to give up the whole, and lease 
from the owners so much of it as might be required. But much 
capital had been expended in the construction of houses, gardens and 
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the like; and the properties so formed had changed hands for 
consideration. It was therefore necessary to recognise the interests 
so acquired. Inhis minute dated 16th February 1852, laying down 
the principles upon which the revision of Settlement of 1832 should be 
made, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked as follows :-— 

“The Government have determined to relinquish the lands of the 
Karnal cantonments to the proprietors. The lands will revert to the 
biswahddrs, between whom and the Mandals the revenue officer must 
determine a fair jama. All the unoccupied lands will be given up 
unreservedly to the community of biswahdars.* *** The houses and 
compounds occupied by individualss hould be considered as inferior property 
(vide § 118, Directions to Settlement Officers), and a fair jama fixed 
upon them, tobe paid by the occupants to the biswahddrs, of which 
jama nine-tenths will go to the Mandals, and one-tenth to the biswahdars. 
If any land is retained by Government as attached to their own buildings, 
this should be entered as minhdi; and if it is of considerable extent, n 
corresponding portion of the payment now made to the Mandals must be 
continued. But if the land retained is of small extent there will probably 
ie no objection to discontinue all further payment, and leave the matter 
thus.” 

A careful investigation was therefore made on the lines thus laid 
down. The area retained as Government property was very small, 
and remained unassessed. Certain occupied plots were declared the 
inferior property of the occupiers, and the remainder common land 
of the village. In 1855-56 Government declared these inferior pro- 
perties to be transferable and heritable. Some few of the occupiers 
who could show no sufficient title had been decided to have only a 
right of pe ge for life, and were so recorded. In some of these 
latter cases the village has recovered the Jand on the death of the 
occupier ; in others the heirs are still in possession, and have in some 
cases judicially established their proprietary right. A considerable 
area of pasture land has been held from that time by Government 
on a lease at a very moderate rent for the purposes of a breeding stud, 
and, latterly, of a cattle farm. 

The deep stream is recognised as the boundary between villages 
on opposite sides of the river all along the part of the Jamné recently 
under settlement, In 1878 a considerable cultivated area was given 
up without dispute by the Tand& people to our villages under the 
operation of this rule. The custom is recorded in the administration 
papers on both sides of the river. Mr. Ibbetson writes :— : 

"In farmer days a custom existed throughout the riverain villages 
of the tract, that, when an individual land-owner had his land cut away by 
the river, an equivalent area from the common land was given him in 
exchange, the loss being thus borne, as far as possible, by the whole com- 
munity, Numerous old letters attest the universality of thiscustom. Un- 
fortunately, the old administration papers are silent on the subject. Yet in 
1856 the Government, in concurrence with the Board, ruled that although 
no provision was contained in the Settlement record, yet the allotment 
of common land in these cases was borne out by usage, and should be 
enforced. In preparing our new administration papers, I directed parti- 
cular attention to the record of this very admirable and equitable custom, 
wherever it might still be found to exist. In some of the villages it was 
found in full force, and recorded accordingly ; in fact, I know of several 
jnstances in which it has been acted upon within the last few years. But in 
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many villages the people declared that no such custom now obtained ; and 
I did not think it right to propose them to record for future guidance a 
rule, however admirable, which they averred was not at present in force. 
But the decadence of the custom is much to be regretted. Its principle is 
an admirable one, and one that, in my opinion, ought to be extended by 
legislative enactment to all cases in which the landed property of indivi- 
duals is taken up by Government for the good of the public. The loss to the 
individual is absolutely irreparable ; and no money compensation can cover 
it. If, however, common land were given in exchange, and part of the 


compensation paid tothe village, the injury would be reduced toa minimum.” - 


Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they stood 
in 1878-79, while Table No. XAI gives the current rent-rates of 
various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 

The status of the tenant with right of occupancy, which has been 
the subject of so much dispute, was found to exist in this district in 
the days of the early Summary Settlements. In 1829-31 elaborate 
reports or the tenures of the tract were prepared for Government 
on lines laid down by it. From these we find that these tenants 
included all regular cultivators, whether resident or of another 
village ;and that the tenants at will consisted wholly of “ village 
“ servants, itinerant cultivators, persons who, from a variety of causes, 
“may have temporarily abandoned their village, and individuals 
‘“‘who do not make agriculture their chief occupation, such as 
“weavers Banids, &c. They usually receive from year to year such 
“ portions of land as their needs may require, sometimes from the 
“community, but more often from individual members, usually on 
“the condition of becomming responsible for the corresponding 
‘portion of the revenue. Occasionally the landlord receives a very 
“trifling amount of rent ; but more frequently he shares the produce 
“according to agreement, and is alone responsible for the dues of 
“the State. These tenants are at liberty to give up the land when 
“they please, and are removeable at the will of the community or 
“landlord.” All other tenants save those described above could not be 
ejected so long as they continued to occupy their Jands and to pa 
their share of the Government revenue. They shared equally wit 
the owners in the proceeds of the common lands, such as the sale of 
firewocd or grass, or grazing dues paid by other villages. The title 
of the landlord was preserved by “ the form of demanding the strinah 
“or one-fortieth of the produce, when perhaps only a few grains were 
‘ sranted as an acknowledgment of holding the land from a superior,” 
or by the tenant paying his share of the village expenses through 
his landlord, or by the Jandlord’s family priest taking his dues from 
the tenant also. These tenants, moreover, did not “claim the rights of 
‘sale or transfer ; but, with the abhorrence with which the cultivating 
“‘ class view the sale of land, they are on an equality in every essential 
“particular with the landlord.” The non-resident (pdf?) cultivator 
even paid only 75 per cent. of the revenue which he would have paid 
had he been resident, and bore no share of the village expenses ; yet 
he enjoyed equal rights of occupancy with the resident tenant, and, 
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in fact, “ possessed every substantial benefit in an equal degree with 
the owner, while paying much lower rates.” The Settlement Officer 
pointed out that “it was chiefly the good faith which all classes 
of the community preserve in their dealings with each other,” that 
prevented avewar claims by tenants to proprietary rights, and 
“rendered disputes very infrequent with respect to property so 
ill-defined.” As a fact these tenants have, in some cases, been 
declared owners by the courts on the ground that the tenants 
had always enjoyed a share of the common produce, and in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that such was the almost universal rule 
throughout the district. The Collector of 1831 who had had long 
and intimate experience of the people, and whose report was most 
interesting and complete, discussed at length the apparent hardship 
to the owner involved in these tenures, especially those of non- 
resident tenants, and the advisablity of recognising his right to 
rent in some form; but he summed up strongly against it, as 
opposed to the ideas of the people, and certain to ba productive of 
endless disputes and ill-feeling. 

It is curious how slowly this state of thing has changed. When 
the revenue absorbed the whole margin left from the produce after 
supporting the cultivator, it was natural that rent should be non- 
existent. In fact revenue was rent, as the use of the terms revenue- 
free and rent-free as synonymous for lands of which the revenue 
was assigned shows. It was not til] about 1850 that Government 
interfered to limit the demand of assignees of land revenue to the 
Government share of the produce; and previous to that date they 
took rent from the owners exactly as if they had been landlords 
themselves. But,as the Government demand was gradually limited 
to a moderate share of the produce, a margin was left in favour of 
the producer from which rent could fairly have been taken. Asa 
fact, in the Nardak, where the Mandal assignees took rent from 
owners and tenants alike till 1847, and where the uncertainty of 
the yield renders it easier fora man without capital to pay a share 
of the produce than a share of the revenue, because, although the 
total amount paid is larger, it is paid in instalments which vary 
with the means of paying it, tenants, asa rule, still pay a share of 
the produce (batd¢). But throughout the rest of the district, except 
in the city of P&nipat and one or two similar revenue-free villages 
held by non-cultivating owners, where cash, and still more commonly, 

in rents have always been taken, and excepting, of course, the 
Skinner villages, rent is still almost unknown. Mr. Ibbetson 
writes :— 

“IT know of hardly a single case outside the cities and the villages 
already mentioned, in which rent is taken from tenants-at-will, even 
whose cultivation dates from last Settlement. Tenants of later standing, 
and especially those who have only lately begun to cultivate, often pay 
rent; in the Khddar perhaps generally. But in a very large number 
of cases they still pay revenue only ; and where rent is paid it is generally 
very much below the competition value of the land. This state of things 
is, however, gradually changing. The people have awakened to the 
possibility of demanding rent, a good deal, I think, in consequence of 


Settlement operations, the inquiries attending them, and the new ideas 


which they have suggested. The change is, however, extraordinarily 
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slow. Evennow the great majority of tenants pay no rent; and especially 
is there a strong feeling in favour of the tenants-at-will of old-standing ; 
in fact the people are inclined to deal more leniently with them than with 
the occupancy tenants, for the former claim no rights, while the latter do. 
Of course the equal distribution of revenue over the land does, in fact, 
mean a certain degree of profit tothe owners; for they generally hold 
the best land, so that they pay less for their land in proportion to its 
value then the tenants pay for theirs ; while, on the outlying and inferior 
portions, the revenue thus distributed, especially in the Khadar, is often 
a very fair rent for the land.” 

The difficulty with which the idea of rent is received is well 
exemplified in the cultivation of the common land. Of course an 
individual owner cultivating this land is really a tenant holding 
from the community as a whole. But the idea of taking rent from 
him is, even now, quite beyond the capacity of the people. The 
owner who breaks up common land will, of course, pay such revenue 
as the method of distribution of revenue in force will allot to it; 
but he has by common custom a right to hold the land free from 
liability of ejectment until a division is effected ; and even then the 
land must be included in his share, except in so far as it exceeds the 
area to which he is entitled. Cases have been not infrequent in 
which the people have, at division, allowed individual owners to 
retain the common land which they had broken up, even though 
considerably in excess of their share; and it is by no means 
uncommon for owners to build wells at their own cost in the common 
land, so certain do they feel of the security of their tenure. In short, 
as already pointed out, the conclusion is irresistible that, in old 
times, anybody who broke up new land, or even who was given old 
land to cultivate except as an obviously temporary measure, 
acquired a right to hold that land so long as he paid the revenue 
on it; and that, whether he were an owner or not. The revenue 
was so heavy that the villave was only too glad to get cultivators 
to accept land on these terms; and the explanation of the fact that 
the people even now fail to distinguish between occupancy tenant 
and tenants-at-will of any standing is, not that old custom failed 
to raise the ancient tenants approximately to a level with owners, 
but that it treated both owners and tenants of all kinds alike so far 
as their right of cultivating possession was concerned. In 1850 
the Sadr Board ruled that “the common custom of India gave to 
the man who reclaimed waste aright to transmit the land to his 
descendants.” That is the common custom here; but that what he 
transmits is the right of cultivating possession, and not of property. 

Grain rents (ijdra) are mostly in vogue in the city of Pdénipat 
and the few similar villages near it. They are usually paid one-third 
in wheat and two-thirds in the inferior grains. Cash rents are taken 
chiefly in the Khadar, either as a lump sum (chaxotd), or a percentage 
in addition to the revenue (mdlikdna), or a rate per bigah. A share 
of the produce is taken either by actual division (batds), or by 
estimate of the yield (kan). The owner takes no share of the fodder 
except when the grain has failed and only fodder is produced. The 
dues of the chumurs and the allowances of the Bréhman and Sniyad 
are deducted in batdt before the division is made; the ducs of other 
village menials are paid by the cultivator alone. Where a share of 
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the produce is taken, money rates on area for each staple (zebté) are 
generally taken on sugar, cotton, tobacco, pepper, most vegetables 
and spices, metht, and chart grown for fodder only; as in all except 
the last two, which are purely fodder crops, the produce is not 
collected at one time and spot, so that division would be difficult and 
dishonesty easy. In the Khddar and Bangar the share of the produce 
commonly takeu is one-third on all lands, though the Skinners take 
two-fifths on unirrigated crops, as they consist largely of fodder crops 
from which the land had taken nothing. In the Nardak the custom 
is to take one-fourth only; but irrigated or highly cultivated land, 
the area of which is very small, is never let on these terms. 

The tenants, as a rule, are responsible for providing carts and 
bedsteads for the use of Government officials. But in the villages 
they pay no other dues. In the city of Panfpat and the similar 
villages near it they generally pay many miscellaneous dues (abwdb), 
such as milk, green wheat for fodder, earth for mending houses, dung- 
cakes, &c.; and the Skinners also take many extra cesses, often 
making their tenants pay all the Government cesses, the lambarddri 
allowances, the patwdri’s pay, and a levy on account of expenses of 
mapagement called kharcha. There are some very curious dues paid 
in the city of Panipat which, though not actually rent, are paid. by 
purchasers of land to the original proprietor from whom the 

urchased it, iz consideration of certain rights of ownership which 
bid not pass with the sale. The principal of these are hagg ragbah 
and hagq db. Ifa man sells his fields, his property in the daul or 
dividing ridges docs not pass unless expressly specified; so he takes 
what is called hagg ragbah, and is responsible for keeping the ridges 
in order. So again, if the well was not distinctly specified, the 
property in it does not pass, though the soil in which it stands being 
no longer his, he cannot get near it to use it. But he takes hagq db, 
and it is a disputed point whether he cannot forbid the purchaser to 
use the well. Each of these dues is generally fixed at one-eighth of 
the rent or owner's share of the produce. Again, ifa man wishes to 
carry water along another's daul, he pays dauldndh—generally a 
lump payment of 5 to 10 seers a harvest. 


The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of persons 
holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no 
means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the 
land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 
payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee; while 
occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, 
which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for 
revenue and the like, vest in the person performing certain specified 
services at such time and for so long as he performs them. These 
grants are most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on 
condition of, or in payment for services rendered, to attendants at 
temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they 
perform the duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, - 
holy men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. They are called 
dohlt grants ; are usually made by the village or a sub-division of it, 
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less frequently by individual owners ; and are personal to the grantee 
aud resumable at pleasure, though seldom resumed, and often 
continued to heirs. 

Every village keeps open-house to the countryside. A traveller 
(bateo) who has no friends in the village puts up, as a matter of 
course, in the common-room (chopdl in the north, purds in the south) 
of the village, and receives food and tobacco free; though he will, if 
possible, choose a village inhabited by his own tribe. Every Govern- 
ment servant passing through the villace is fed in like manner; and 
though this custom is a source of considerable expense to villages on 
the main roads, it is founded upon the feeling of the people, and not 
primarily upon the extortion of the officials. Hospitality of this sort 
is considered a social duty ; to refuse it is an insult, and a village 
which was grudging in its exercise would have dishonour in the sight 
of its fellows. Mr. Ibbetson writes :—“ The people will never take 
“ payment for anything supplied by the villave as a whole from its 
“own stores, such as milk, wood and grass; and when a hcadman 
“brings hot milk of a brown colour from an earthen vessel in the 
“‘ pores of which milk has daily gone sour for some months past, 
“throws in some sugar from a corner of his not over-clean chdédar in 
“which it has been tied up, stirs it up with his finger, blows on it to 
“ cool it, and offers it you to drink, it is very difficult to save at the 
“same time your own stomach and his feelings. When attesting our 
“records in the villages, arrangements had to be made to constantly 
“shift our quarters so as to allow the people in attendance to go home 
“every night; otherwise the burden of hospitality thrown upon the 
“village where the work was being done would have been excessive.” 
The headmen, when absent on village business, charge their expenses, 
and often perhaps a little more, to the village account. The village 
common-room, the village shrines, the drinking well, and other 
public structures, have to be maintained and kept in repair, and 
occasionally new ones built. Small religious offerings are made 
on occasion in the name of the villagers; and a menial settling 
for the first time in the village generally receives some pecuniary 
help to enable him to start fairly. Process fees (dustakdna) 
too, are levied on the village if the revenue is in arrears. All 
these and similar expenses constitute the common expenditure of 
the village called maldd, literally meaning refuse, sweepings, because 
of the many miscellaneous items which it includes. 

There is generally a banydé appointed as malbabarddr for the 
village or a sub-division of it ; and the headmen draw the necessary 
funds from them, the accounts being audited by the community when 
the half-yearly instalment of revenue is collected. The old administra- 
tion papers fixed a very high limit, generally 6} per cent. on the 
revenue, beyond which the headmen could not incur these expenses 
without the prerious sanction of the community. In the papers of 
of the Revised Settlement the very much narrower limits fixed by 
Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 4 of 1860 have been inserted. 
The headmen grumbled dreadfully ; for village hospitality accounts 
for most of the expenses, these »zust be incurred, and in many of the 
larger villages the necessary expenses will no doubt often exceed the 
limits ; while among the Jats, utany ratc, some of the evil-disposed 
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are tolerably certain to object whenever they have an opportunity of 
making things uncomfortable for the headmen. But, on the other 
hand, it is probable that the headmen used often to make illegitimate 
profits from the malda, realizing up to the limits fixed without regard 
to the expenditure. 


The proceeds of the village may be divided into two classes ; first 
are the occasional proceeds derived trom the sale or lease of common 
property, such as the sale of jungle, the lease of pasture to travelling 
herds of cattle, the sale of the nitrous etHorescence (reh)), which abounds 
in old homesteads, for the purpose of manure or the manufacture of 
saltpetre, the small ducs sometimes realized from carts which come for 
dry firewood, the fine often paid by strangers for permission to collect 
kino, to cut thatching grass, and the like. ‘These are, if of any 
material amount, generally divided at once among the owners, and 
the tenants have no share inthem. If petty, they are paid in to the 
credit of the general malla accounts. The second class consists of 
the reyular dues, which are included in and collected with the half- 
yearly revenue account, and in which all revenue-payers, whether 
ywners or tenants, share proportionally. The most important head 
of income is the *twrhki kdmind or hearth tax. This is collected in 
almost every village, and the usual annual rate is Rs. 2 per hearth ; but 
in small villages, where the common expenses are inconsiderable, it 
varies with their amount. Thus the fact that it has not been collected 
at all for several years, when other common income has been suffi- 
cient to cover the common expenditure, is by no means decisive 
against the right to collect. It is paid only by non-cultivators ; and 
Déakauts, sweepers, Dums, barbers, and washermen, so long as they 
exercise their calling, areexempt. It formed part of the old chaubdchha 
or four-fold levy taken in old days on pag, tag, kurhi, and pitinchhi, or 
the head-cloth of the men, the waist string of the male children, the 
hearth of the non-cultivators, and the tails of their cattle; and which 
was often hai recourse to cover losses caused by cultivators abandon- 
ing their lands and failing to pay the revenue due on them. Mr. 
Ibbetson thus discusses the nature of the kurhi kamini :— 


“The courts, up to the Chief Court I believe, have held that this cess 
is in the nature of a ground rent paid by non-proprietors on account of the 
land occupied by their houses in the homestead, and that a non-proprietor 
who purchases the land on which his house stands is tpso facto exempt 
from the cess. I cannot help thinking that this is a mistaken view; and 
that the real object of the cess is to throw a share of the burden of the 
hospitality, which is exercised in the name of the village as a whole, upon 
those residents who would otherwise escape all share in itsincidence. In 
the first place, in villages inhabited wholly by cultivators, such, for instance, 
as garhis or majras, and even in the Skinner villages where every levy 
is taken that can on any pretence be squeezed from the people, the hearth 
tax is appropriated by the cultivators to the common expenses, although 
they have, of course, no property whatever in the village site. Again, ifa 
family divides into two households with separate hearths, each household 
will pay the same cess that the joint family paid before, though the land 
they occupy isthe same. Again, the Chuhra, Navand Dum are exempt, 
simply because they are utterly impure, and no one would accept hosnitality 
at. tneir hands ; and the washernien are excmpt for a similar reason so long 
as they exercise their filthy calling. Dasauts arc exempt because they are 
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so unlucky that even the grasping Brahman does not accept an offering 
from their hands;not because they are poor, for they are generally 
quite the contrary. Again, why should the non-proprictary cultivator be 
exempt ifthe cess is a ground rent. On my view of the matter his exemp- 
tion is reasonable ; for the hearth tax never nearly covers the expenses, and 
the balance is distributed with the revenue, sothat he pays his share asa 
cultivator.” 

Besides the hearth tax, there are the grazing ducs, chugdi or 
chardi. This is chiefly levied in the Nardak, where pasture is exten- 
sive, and non-proprietors often keep-numerous flocksand herds. The 
rate is usually 8 annas per buffalo, 4 annas per ox or cow, 2annas 
per calf, and Rs. 3 to 5 per hundred sheep or goats. The cattle of 
proprietors and all plough cattle are always exempt; and, asa rule, the 
cattle of all cultivators yraze free. This cess, when realized in villages 
with limited pasture, is generally taken only in years when the 
village expenses are very largely in excess of the common income. It 
is a payment in consideration of the right of grazing on the common 
lands, and must be carefully distinguished from the distribution of 
revenue upon cattle, which is generally adopted in the Nardak villages 
when a drought has rendered the number of cattle possessed by each 
a better test of ability to bear the burden of the revenue than is 
afforded by the areas of ficlds which have produced nothing. In 
this latter case the cattle of owners are of course included. Besides 
these dues there is an annual levy of Rs. 2 upon every oil press, which 
is occasionally taken; and a small periodical payment is made, 
chiefly in the Nardak, by every non-cultivator who cuts firewood 
or pala from the common jungles, and is usually quoted at Re. I 
a year on each axe or bill-hook (aandassda). 

When the half-ycarly instalment of revenue becomes due, the 
malbd account is first audited. The list by which the hearth tax is to 
be levied is then made out, andthis is generallysoadjusted as to leave a 
fair share of the general expenses to be paid by the cultivators, who are 
exempt from the tax. The balance so left, after deducting the grazing 
dues, is added tothe Government revenue (ila, probably so called 
because originally distributed over ploughs or hals) and cesses;anda 
distribution (Lachh) of the whole is then made over the cultivated land. 
This distribution is almost always by an all-round rate upon areas. 
The distribution of land according to quality made this method of 
distribution fair enough in the first instance; but greater or less 
inequalities have grown up in most villages, and especially some of 
our new systems lead to very peculiar results in connection with it. 
Still the practice has been adhered to with extraordinary unanimity, 
and payment by shares or by ploughs or by proportional rates on 
soils, are the exceptions. In some few villages the distribution is made 
on the area actually under the plough in each year; but, as a rule, land 
entered as cultivated at Settlement is paid for, whether cultivated 
or not (khdrt part ke din dena). The newly-broken up land, if chiefly 
in the hands of tenants, is included; and sometimes the original 


Settlement rate per acre is charged on this, with the result of 


reducing the rate upon the old cultivation. When the land has been 
broken up by owners, it is often not included at all, or not till a 
considerable area has been broken up, when all land so cultivated up 
to date is included once for all. 
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The headmen then collect (ugdhnd) the revenue. Tenants of 
any standing almost always pay direct; new tenants often pay 
through the owners even when they pay nothing in excess’ of 
the sum entered as due on their land in the distribution list or fard 
dal bach. Many of the well-to-do pay direct from their private 
purse ; and already the number that do so is considerable, while it is 
becoming every day more and more the custom for every one who 
has the ready money to pay in this manner. Those who have not 
sufficient cash, or who prefer not to pay direct, pay by ¢nch ; that is 
they give in the name of their banker (sah or sdhukar). The patwaré 
then gives each banker a note of the sum due by each of his clients, 
and the banker pays in the total amount and debits the items in 
their respective accounts. The maibd account issettled, the revenue 
is paid, the headmen take their allowances, and the ugdhf or collec- 
tion is at an end. 


The whole agriculture of the district is conducted by means of 
linds, which are associations of households or individuals, each 
contributing oxen, or labour, or both, and the whole lind working 
Jointly, and cultivating certain lands of which some of the members 
of the association have the disposal, whether as owners or tenants. 
The agreements for them are made for the agricultural year, dating 
from the day after Dusahra ; the 1lthof the second half of Jeth. In 
the Nardak and elsewhere, where the depth of water necessitates a 
large staff of bu!locks the land often includes seven or eight ploughs 
of two oxen each ; in other places, more often three or four. The 
sharers are called sdjj¢ (sdjjd, a share); if a man contributes a full 
plough he is called ek hal kd sdjji;if a half plough kdchwd kd sdjji, 
from kdchwd, the space in the yoke occupied by the neck of one 
bullock ; if only his personal labour ji kd sdjj%, or sharer of his person. 
This last class never contribute land, and are generally Chamédrs ; 
while a man who contributes land is seldom or never a jf ka sdjji. If 
& woman, not of the family of any of the landed sharers, is admitted, 
she is called khurpi kd sdjji, or a sharer of a hoe, and takes half the 
share of a jt kd 8dy7i. 

The distribution of the proceeds and the payment of revenue 
is conducted in two different methods. In all cases the whole of 
the produce is thrown together, without regard to the yield of indi- 
vidual fields. Throughout the Nardak, and generally among Rajpats, 
the whole number of heads (dng) in the /dnd are counted. The whole 
of the fodder and the price of all iron used in the cultivation are 
divided over the oxen equally. The grain is collected, the seed-grain 
repaid to the bania with interest, and the dues of the chamars and 
the religious offerings are deducted. One-fourth of the remainder is 
then separated as hdkimi hissah, or the share of the ruler; and this is 
divided among the people who contributed the land in proportion to the 
area contributed by each, and these people pay each the revenue due on 
his own land. The remainder is then divided upon the heads of men 
and oxen; an ox generally taking twice the share of a man among the 
Réjpats, because the owners provide most of the cattle, while many 
of the men are non-proprietors; and also in the villages where 
irrigation is extensive, because the cattle there have such hard work, 
For this latter reason, an ox sometimes takes twice as much as aman 
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in the spring, and only as much in the autumn harvest, when there 
is no irrigation. In other villages oxen and men share equally. In 
all cases the costs of cultivation, except the iron, are divided on 
these same shares. 

In the second method of distribution the accounts of the lénd, 
which is also called rathd, are kept by ploughs, each sharer contnbut- 
ing a certain number of half ploughs. To make up the number of 
men required for his oxen, asharer will often take a 7i ka sajji into 
partnership; but in this case the latter claims from the sharer only, 
aud not from the /dnd as a whole, in which he is only recognized 
asaman attached to one of the ploughs. The whole costs 
and proceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on the whole of the 
land, are divided equally over the ploughs without any regard to the 
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area of land contributed by each plough. This sort of lind 1s also | 


called basira, The ji kd sajjé in this case takes from the man 
who engaged him one-fourth, or if there are already two 
able-bodied men on the plough, one-fifth of the produce allotted 
to one plough, and pays the same proportion of the revenue, 
the division being by heads, and men and oxen sharing equally. 
He receives no share of the fodder, and pays no share of the cost 
of the iron or seed. Under this system the ji kd sdjji is entitled 
to an advance of some Rs. 20 to 25 free of interest, and further 
advances at discretion at reasonable rates from his employer. His 
account 1s seldom cleared off, and till it is cleared off he does house- 
hold work also ; so that he becomes attached to his master as asort of 
serf, andiif a second employer takes him, he is bound to first settle his 
account with the old employer. The debt is looked upon by the people 
as a“ body debt” (savir ka garzah), and they hold that they are entitled 
to compel the man to work till he has cleared it off, and grumble 
much at our luw refusing to endorse this view. In all cases the 
jt kd 84)j¢ 1s expected to do much of the hardest part of the labour, 
such as ploughing; and they are much more used by Gujars and Rajputs 
than by Jats or Rors. Among the latter the women of the family 
are often counted and get shares, which the 77 kd sdjjt’s wife does 
not. 

There is another lénd made for the express purpose of cutting 
and pressing sugar-cane. The cane is grown in the ordinary manner ; 
but after Duodli when the cutting time has come, the growers com- 
bine and form a kolht hd ldnd, or sugar mill association, which will 
consist of 10 or 12 ploughs, and is worked as follows. Each sharer 
(whether an individual or an ordinary /dénd) contributes oxen and 
grown men in equal numbers strictly in proportion to the area it has 
under cane, and women and children as near as may be at the same 
rate; and the account is kept by yokes of oxen (jot). The sharers 
cast lots to determine the rotation (bart, osrd) in which the work 
shall be done, one lot for each yoke. Thus, if A, B, C, and D be the 
lots, A and D may belong to one man who contributes two yokes. 
The press must be started on Sunday evening; so on Sunday morn- 
ing the whole of the labourers begin to cut A’s cane. As the first 
turn of the season 1s always a double one, they cut it on Sunday 
and Monday. On Tuesday they cut B’s cane, on Wednesday C’s, 
and soon. As each man’s cane is finished, he falls out of the rota- 
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Chapter ITI, H. tion. The pressing begins on Sunday evening, and all the bullocks 
Village Com- work in rotation night and day till the work is done, each yoke going 
munities and on till the vessel into which the juice first runs (kundé) is full, and then 

Tenures. being relieved. They begin to press the cane cut during the day in 
The sugar-caneland, the evening of the same day, and it generally occupies the press 
till the evening of the next day. If it takes a little more or less 
time, the excess or defect is marked by a pat of dung on a rough 
sundial made by a peg stuck into the ground, and is allowed for 
when the same man’s turn comes round again. Each man takes the 
gur made from his own cane, and pays the daily expenses of his days. 
The joint expenses, such as hire of evaporating pan, making of press, 
&c., are distributed in proportion to the number of days the cane of 
each has taken to press. This is the ordinary system. But the 
people find that the crowd collected to cut the cane eat and spoil so 
much that a new system which has come from Rohtak is fast gaining 
round. In this each sharer cuts his own cane. He starts his 
bullocks and presses his cane till one or two kdéndis of juice, as may 
have been previously agreed upon, have heen expressed. He then 
makes way for another man with his cane and bullocks, and so on. 
When all his cane is crushed, he takes away his bullocks and falls 
out of the rota. Every morning the gur which has been made 
during the past 24 hours, and the current expenses, are divided in 
proportion to the number of kundts contributed by each. 


Danguward. Dangwird is the name of a system by which two or more 
owners club their cattle together, either for the year or for a special 
job. The united cattle work for each in proportion to the number 
of oxen contributed; and the partners have no further claims upon 
one another, each keeping his land and its produce and revenue 


distinct. 
Agricultural labour- Hired labour is made but little use of by the villagers, except at 
poe harvest time. The non-cultivating Saiyad and the like, however, 


often cultivate by servants. A labourer hired by the month or year 
is called kamera. He gets 18 to 20 maunds of grain a year and his 
mid-day meal, or Rs. 3 a month, or his board and 8 annas a month, 
and often has some old clothes given him. A lad will get Rs. 2a 
month, and an old man who watches the crops Re. 1 and food twice 
aday. They always get double pay in the two harvest months. 
Labourers hired by the day are called mazdu7s. They get their mid-day 
meal, and enough corn to give them grain worth abont two-and-a-half 
annas. But in the press of harvest, and specially in the cities. wages 
often rise to 6 annas a day or more. The young men of the Nardak, 
when they have cut their early gram or rice, flock down to the canal 
and riverain tracts for employment as harvest labourers. The subject 
of the employment of field labour than other that of the proprietors 
or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers furnished by the 
Settlement Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 1879 (page 
712):— 

“ There is a certain very small number of agricultural labourers hired 
by the year on fixed pay. They belong to no particular caste, and are 
chiefly found in the towns, and in villages owned by Saiyads and others 
who will not do manual labour. There are very few of them in other: 
villages. They get 9 to 10 maunds of grain a year and their morning 
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meal; or all their food and 8 annas a month; or two meals a day, and 
clothing and Re. 1a month; or Rs. 3a month, one meal a day and some 
old clothing and a pair of boots every half-year; or Rs. 4 a month 
with or without one mealaday. They always get double pay in the two 
harvest months. They are of course very poor, more so than the poorest 
ngriculturist. Occasional labour is resorted to at certain seasons, chiefly at 
harvest time, when rice is being bedded out, and when sugar-cane is being cut 
and crushed. The labourers usually consist of the menials of the village, 
and of the villagers of the high lands, who reap their yearly grain crops and 
then go into the low villages to help in the harvest, The wages vary 
from 3 to 6 or 7 seers of graina day; and I have known 8 annasa day 
paid at harvest when a sudden hot wind ripened all the crops at once. 
This class of labourers includes the poorest of the people, and also really 
well-to-do agriculturists and others, who are attracted by the high wages 
offered.” 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the ngures refer to the labour market 
of towns rather than to that of villages. 

Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the village danii of Karnal :— 

“The village banker or Sdhukdr is a much, and in my opinion generally 
@ very wrongfully, abused person. Rapacious Jews of the worst type, 
to whom every sort of chicanery and rascality is the chief joy of life, and 
in whose hands the illiterate villager is as helpless as a child, do exist, 
especially in the cities. But they are well-known, and only had recourse 
to in the last resort. It is unnecessary for me to repeat what has been 
so often and so well said about the absolute necessity for an agency 
which shail furnish capital to a class who are, asa rule, without it, and 
shall receive the produce of the fields in exchange for the hard cash in 
which alone Government will receive its revenue. But this is not the only 
function they fulfil, The well-to-do villager keeps his whole accounts with 
the money-lender ; he seldom stores any amount of grain in his house, as 
he has no means of protecting it, but makes over to his banker the produce 
of the harvest, and draws upon him for his daily wants. The account 
is precisely similar to that kept by an Envlish farmer with his banker, 
but with this cardinal distinction,—that the English farmer starts with 
a deposit, and has, as arule, a balance to his credit, while the Indian 
farmer has, as a rule, nothing to deposit at first, and would not deposit 
it if he had. He starts with a credit, and, however well-to-do, always 
owes something to his banker. If he has any surplus wealth, he, as a rule, 
conceals it or sinks it in jewels for his wife till the time comes for a 
wedding in his family, when he will spend the whole of it, and an 
advance from his banker besides. He not unfrequently, unless really 
indebted, sells his produce to travelling traders at a higher rate than he 
could get for it in the village; and he very commonly lends money 
himself in a small way to his friends and fellow-villagers, and is generally 
exceedingly long-suffering in his treatment of them. 

‘Nor is the banker himself generally so exacting as he is often 
said to be. He charges monthly interest at the rate of a paisa in the 
rupee—18# per cent. per annum—when his client is a substantial man, 
and from 25 per cent. upwards when the credit of the latter is doubtful. 
He credits grain received at a seer per rupce more, and debits it at as 
much less than the market rate. But his chances of loss are often 
great, the periods of credit are generally long, and at the time of settle- 
inent allowances are made and a compromise effected more generally 
than would be thought possible. His loans are often secured by a 
mortgage (yehud, girvr) ; but the mortgage is seldom recorded, for in 
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Chapter III, BE. most villages it is thought disgraceful to have one’s land shown as 
Village | Com- mortgaged in the Government papers; and so long as the client 18 
munities and ‘reputed honest, the banker does not press for an entry, though it would 

Tenures. greatly enhance his security. The mortgagor, too, almost always continues 

The villacenoney: to cultivate the land, and generally at a fairly moderate rent. It isthe 

lender; village City bania in particular that is often as unscrupulous and rapacious as he can 
banking. be painted. In time of drought and famine the banid is the villager’s main- 
stay ; without him he would simply starve. In fact the function of a Banié 
in a village is very like that of the air-chamber ina fire engine. He receives 
the produce of the village, thesupply of which is fitful and intermittent, 
stores it up, and emits it in a steady and effective stream. And if some 
power is lost in the process, it is only the cost at which all machinery is 
worked ; for force cannot be transmuted from one form into another and 

more serviceable one without some part of it being lost on the way.” 
The village account- The patw4ri is in these parts emphatically a Government servant, 
ant. the malbabardér, who corresponds to the Panj&b daharwiit, usually 
keeping the village accounts. Among the Nardak Rajptts 
especially, the patwdri often knows little of the private arrangements 
of the community. But in the remainder of the tract the patwdrt 
often has the whole matter of the distribution and collection of 
Government revenue in his own hands. Still it is wonderful how 
many of the patwdris possess the entire confidence of the villagers. 

Mr. Ibbetson writes :— 


‘No doubt a good deal goes on which we should be unable to approve 
of. I believe that only exceptionally scrupulous patwdris ever pay their 
bill with the village bantd, the great majority living free at the expense of 
the village. But Ido not think that a patwiéri, who does so, 8 neces- 
sarily corrupt or extortionate. The custom is in consonance with the 
habits of the people ; the burden is so widely distributed as to be hardly 
perceptible ; and as the whole contribute equally, there is no temptation 
to partiality. So long as the patwart is impartial and not too luxurious 
in his style of living, the people are well content to secure at the price 
the good offices of one who has very much in his hands, and are, perhaps, 
not sorry to have little entries in banid’s account books which can be 
brought up against him in case of need ; and the gratification is continued, 
as a matter of course, often, probably, without being asked for. But if he 
fails in these respects, there is trouble. Of course where such a state of 
things is discovered, it is necessary to take notice of it; but I am not 
sure that it is always wise to discover it. Even if it should tend to 
destroy his independence as between the Government and _ the village— 
which I doubt, for his appointment rests with Government—it also 
tends to keep him impartial as between individual villagers ; and the 
latter quality is the more important, because so much the oftener called 
into play.” 

Village menial. - The menials or kamins form a very important part of the village 
community ; and nothing is thought. to be so effective an assertion of 
the poverty of a village as to say that the 4amins have left it. They 
perform all the begdr, or work not paid for by the job; and this includes 
the sarkdrt begdr, or services performed free for Government officials 
when travelling. For this they are specially paid ; and when, in 1820, 
Lord Hastings issued a proclamation eiraronee tet or forced labour 
as it was called, the samins petitioned the Collector to revoke the 
obnoxious order, as, in the Collector’s words, ‘ they were deprived of ° 
“ their only means of subsistence, as theiy services were no longer called 
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“for, and their allowance no longer paid them.” This is of course, an 
exaggeration ; and forced labour is sometimes so taken as to be a real 
injury to the people. But for the ordinary services which the custom 
of the country prescribes, the givers are fully paid by the cultivators, 
who and not the menials, are the people to be considered. The 
payment to menials is made either by a share of the produce, or bya 
kalak or fixed allowance upon the plough or Persian wheel. The begar 
is done by the various houses in accordance with a thikar or rotation 
list kept by the thikur Banid (see page 139 infra). 

Chamdars or tanners or cobblers. They are in these parts by far 
the most important class of menials ; for, besides their function as 
artizans, they perform a very considerable part of the agricul- 
tural labour. On the 11th of the second half of Jeth, the day 
after Dasahra, when the arrangements for the ensuing agricul- 
tural year are always made, the lands and _ house-holds agree 
how many Chamdrs each wants, and informs the thikar Banié 
(page 139 infra), who distributes the various houses of Chamars 
among them by lot. Each lund then agrees with its Chamars 
whether they will be Lamai he, or beyar ke, or sarkari begar ke Chamars. 
The kami or lind ka Chamar (hamdnd—to labour, to work at) 
receives either a twenticth or a twenty-oneth part of the grain 
produced on the Jana, having no share in any other produce ; and for 
this he provides an able-bodied man to be always at work in the 
fields, and makes and mends all the boots and leather articles needed 
by the lina. The begar ka Chamar receives a fortieth or forty-oneth 
part of the grain; and for this he provides a man to work 
in the fields whenever special work is in hand, such as weeding, 
harvest, &c. He also gives two pairs of boots a year for the plough- 
man, and two for the woman, who brivgst he bread into the fields; and 
one ox-whip (nara), and a leather rope sania to fix the yoke (ju) 
to the plough, in the half-year, and does all the necessary mending. 
The sarkart begar ka Chamar takes an eightieth or eighty-oneth 
part of the grain ; and gives a narku and santa half-yearly, mends boots, 
and does Government leyar, Besides the above dues, the Chamdrs 
always have some grain left them on the threshing floor, called chhor, 
often a considerable quantity. The Chamars are the coolies of the 
tract. They cut grass, carry wood, put up tents, carry bundles, act as 
watchmen and the like for officials ; and this work is shared by all 
the Chamarsin the village. They also plaster the houses with mud 
when needed. They take the skins of all the animals which die in 
the village, except those which die on Saturday or Sunday, or the 
first which dies of cattle plague. They generally give one pair of 
boots per ox, and two pairs per buffalo skin so taken, to the owner. 
They and the Chitiras take the flesh also between them, the most 
usual division being that the Chamars take that of cloven- 
footed animals, and the Chuhras that of whole-footed animals and 
abortions. 


The Barhi or carpenter receives a fixed allowance ; generally 40 
to 50 seers per Persian wheel, or half as much per plough; anda 
sheaf (bid) and small bundle (gaira) of corn; the bhar yielding 
perhaps 10 seers of grain and the gazra half as much. For this he 
repairs all agricultural implements and house-hold furniture, and 
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makes all without payment except the cart, the Persian wheel, and 
the sugar-press. The wood is found for him. 

The Lohar or blacksmith receives the same as the Barhi. He 
makes and mends all iron implements, the iron being found him. 

The Kumhar or potter gets the same asthe Barhi when he has 
to provide earthen vessels fer Persian wheels, Otherwise he gets 12 
to 20 seers per plough. He provides all the earthen vessels needed 


' by the people or by travellers; and he keeps donkeys and carries 


“hoe on them from the threshing floor to the village, and generally 
rings all grain tothe village that is bought elsewhere for seed or 
food (bij, khaj) or for weddings or feasts. But he will not carry 
grain away from the village without payment. 

The Chihra, Bhangi, or sweeper gets half as much as the Barhi 
or often less, and a share of the flesh of dead animals as already noted. 
He sweeps the houses and village, collects the dung, pats it into cakes 
and stacks it, works up the manure, helps with the cattle and takes 
them from village to village. News of a death sent to friends is 
invariably carried by him. in villages where the women are secluded, 
he gets adaily cake of bread from each house in addition, or his 
allowance is the same as that of the Barhi. 


_ The Jhinwar, Kahdr, or bearer gets about the same as the 
Chihra and receives a daily sheaf of corn at harvest. He brings 
water to the reapers, and at weddings, and when plastering is baa 
done ; and makes all the baskets needed, and the boria or matting an 
bijna or fans, generally otdate-palm leaves. Where the women are 
secluded, he also brings water tothe house and receives a double 
allowance. He is the fisherman of the country. 

The Vai or barber receives a small allowance, and shaves and 
shampooes, makes tobacco, and attends upon guests. He also is the 
person to go on messages (gamina), and enjoys large perquisites at 
petrothals and weddings. 

The Dhobi or washerman receives as much as the Barhz in villages 
where the women do not wash the clothes; but only a small allowance, 
if any, in others, where he is often not found at all. 

The Jeli or oilman, Gadriyd or wool-felter, the Juldha or weaver, 
the Chimpi alias Lilgar or dyer, the Pamba, Dhunya, or cotton- 
scutcher, and the Sondr or goldsmith, get no fixed allowance, but are 
paid by the job; usually either by retaining some portion of the 
material given them to work up, or by receiving a weight of grain 
equal to that of the materials. 

The Dhanak is an inferior sort of Chuihra, who will eat a Chuhra’a 
Jeavings (jhitd,) while the ChiAra will not eat his. They often take 
the place of Chwhras, and frequently weave cloth. 

The Dim or Mirdsi are the musicians of all, and the bards of the 
tribes other than Réjpdts and Brahmans, whose Bhats and Jagds seldom 
reside in the district. The Dum is the very lowest of castes. There 
are generally a few Jogis—a low caste of devotee who take the offer- 
ings to Shiv and to Gigé Pir; and a few Muhammadan fagire who 
take the offerings to the Muhammadan saints. 

The remaining inhabitants of the village are chiefly Bréhmans 
and Banids, The former are the family priests of the people, and even 
among Musalmdns play an important part in weddings. They live by 
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the offerings of their clients. The Banids seldom follow any other 
calling than that of trade, though a few families cultivate. On pluig, the 
~ day after Holi, they give a ball of gur, and on the day of the great 
Diwali a little parched rice or some sweets to the proprietors, in 
recognition of the subordinate position which they occupy in the 
village. And onthe latter day the ‘amins bring small offerings of 
articles belonging to the handicraft of each. 

All inhabitants of the village have a right to graze a reasonable 
number of cattle, their own property, on payment of the recognized 
dues, to collect dry wood for burning, to cut such bushes or grass for 
thatching or ropes as they need for use in their houses and cattle yards, 
and to dig mud for bricks, &c., from the village tank. But a small 
cess for every axe or bill-hook is often taken from non-cultivators 
where jungle is plentiful. Cultivators have saree a right to cut 
wood needed for agricultural implements and pdld and grass from the 
common lands, except in villages where they are very limited in 
extent and insufficient for the needs of the owners. The manure of 
the cultivators is used by them in their own fields; but they cannot 
sell it out of the village. That of. the non-cultivators is the joint 
property of the village; or, if the homestead is divided by wards, of 
the owners of the ward in which they live. It is kept in great joint 
stock heaps, and divided by the owners according to ploughs. The 
oilmen often pay Re. 1 or Rs. 2 on every press to the village. 

Non-proprietary inhabitants are the owners of the materials of 
houses which they have built; but not, unless by purchase from the 
village, of the land on which they stand. But they cannot ordinarily 
be ejected from land they have occupied in or about the homestead, 
whether for houses, cattle-yards, fuel heaps, or the like, so long as 
they reside in the village and pay the customary dues, unless the land 
occupied by them is needed for extension of the homestead proper; in 
which case they would be ejected, and have similar ground allotted 
them a little further off. 

The pay of the village watchmen is fixed by Government and 
paid by the community equally upon hearths, But the further duties 
of watch and ward are performed as follows by the whole adult male 
inhabitants of the village. There is in every village a thikar Banid. 
Thikar literally means a shard; and, as lots are commonly cast with 
shards, is now used for any rota or roll by which duties are performed 
in rotation. The thtkar Banidé keeps a roll ofall adult males except 
himself and the headmen and their next heirs, who are exempt; and 
these males have to keep watch in the village at night in rotation, the 
thtkar Banié& warning each as his turn comes round. In large villages 
there will be several men onduty at once. The roll is revised gener- 
ally every 12 years to include men who have grown up in the mean- 
time. This duty is called thikar par excellence, though the thikar Banié 
keeps other rolls, such as the allotment list of Chamars and the like. 


Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of land; 
Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of the 
Registration Department; and Table No. XXXIX the extent of civil 
litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly 
imperfect; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ;and any 
figures which we possess afford but little real indication of the econo- 
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mical position of the landholders of the district. The system of village 
banking has ey been described (pages 135, 136). The following 
remarks upon the change in the cost of production and the distribution - 
of produce since the Regular Settlement, which are taken from Mr. 
Ibbetson’s report, throw some light upon the present condition of the 
people of the district:— 

«“ So far a8 rise in prices affects the cost of living to the cultivator, the 
proportional increase in the cost of production is, of course, no greater 
than the increase in the value of produce, and the cultivators reap the 
full benefit of the enhanced value ofthe surplus. But there is little doubt 
that, in all other respects, the cost of production has increased far 
more rapidly than has the value of produce. The price of cattle has pro- 
bably doubled since 1840; at any rate that of the more valuable cattle 
which are needed for working the deep wells and stiff soil of the Bangar 
and Nardak, and which are for the most part not bred at home. 
And, if the people are to be believed, the cost of all implements of 
agriculture has increased almost in like proportion. The demand for fuel 
and the extension of cultivation have rendered the materials dearer, the 
enhanced cost of living has raised the price of labour, and the tendency 
which has so strongly marked our rule of late years to substitute contract 
for status and competition for custom has in some not inconsiderable 
measure relaxed the customary obligations which bind the village labourers 


- and artificera to the communities among whom they dwell. It must be 


remembered, too, that the extension of cultivation itself increases the cost 
of cultivation so soon as it encroaches upon the pasturage of the village ; 
for it then necessitates the substitution of stall-feeding for grazing, and 
the devoting a considerable portion of the cultivated area to fodder crops, 
which shall support the oxen needed to work the whole. This stage has 
already been reached in a very large number of the Khadar villages ; 
while in the canal tract reh has too often ruined every acre of grazing 
in the village. Above all, in the canal tract, the price of water—that 
very important element in the cost of Indian agriculture—has increased 
since 1842 by 150 percent. The increase of population which has taken place 
since Settlement is very much larger 
than the corresponding increase in 
cultivated area. The general results 
are as shown in the margin. The 
Census figures of 1852 for the Nardak 
represented only & portion of the 
population ordinarily resident, as the 
drought had driven most of the 
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»  Bangar that the figures in general were not 


: quite correct. But there can be no 
doubt as to the broad fact that population has increased far faster than cul- 
tivation has extended ; and the sub-division of fields and holdings, and the 
fact that the two-ox has been substituted for the four-ox plough as the 
unit of account, tell the same tale. 

“The tendency of over-population to produce over-cropping has already 
been alluded to. But even before this stage is reached, the revenue-paying 
capacity of the people is affected. ‘The first effect of increase of population 
is of course to extend cultivation ; its second effect is at once to render 
possible, and to compel the adoption of higher and more careful cultiva- 
tion ; and so far the increase ig beneficial, though the minute sub-division 
of holdings always tcnds to destroy the elasticity of the revenue-payer, 
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by reducing the margin which can be made available in a time of difficulty, 
and by rendering a failure, when it does occur, more complete. But in 
the India of the present day, at any rate, and in highly-developed tracts 
like our Khadar and Bangar, a point is soon reached when the extension 
and improvement of agriculture fail to keep pace with the increase in the 
number of mouths to be filled; and directly this point is reached, the sur- 
plus left over from the gross produce after defraying the expense of support- 
ing the cultivator in the style to which he and his followers are accustomed 
is encroached upon; and it is from this surplus that the revenue is 
paid. This question of over-population seems to me of the most pressing 
nature as regards tracts such as those under discussion. The fact that 
many of the Bangar cultivators have, as injury from the canal, reduced 
the culturable area of their villages, taken up land in Jind, by the cultiva- 
tion of which they supplement the revenue derived from their ancestral 
holdings, is one of great promise ; and I am in hopes that, as soon as the 
new canal introduces irrigation into the Nardak, an outlet will be afforded 
for the surplus population of the lower lands ; unless, indeed it be closed 
by the antipathy between the Jat and the Rajput. But the disinclination 
of the Indian peasant to leave his home permanently and take up his 
abode in a new neighbourhood is well known; and I fear that difficulty 
will be felt in the near future. It is in fact, already felt in not a few of 
the Jat villages ; but the tract as a whole is not over-populated as yet, and 
the question so far arises only in the case of individual villages, though 
these are too often the finest and best. 

“A very considerable proportion of the cultivation is held by tenants 
who at present pay no rent to the owners ; and though the tenants are, 
under existing circumstances, as much revenue-payers as the owners, yet 
they are, as a rule, much poorer, and hold much smaller holdings than the 
latter ; and it too often happens that in a famine year many of the tenants 
are unable to pay, and the revenue falls upon the owners’ shoulders. This 
is in fact usually the case in the Nardak, where true rent is commonly 
taken in the shape of a share of the produce, and where, therefore, the 
owner gets nothing from the tenant just when he finds it hardest to meet 
the Government demand on his own holding.” 


SECTION F.—LEADING FAMILIES AND COHAUDHRIS. 


The principal families in the Karnal district are—the Mandals 
of Karnal, the Kunjpura family, the family of the Bhais of Kaithal, 
now represented by the Bhais of Arnauli and Sadhowal, the Sardars 
of Sikn, Dhanaura, Labkari,and Shamgarh (the present head of which 
last family is Sardar Sham Singh), the Panipat families, and the 
Skinner family. The Kaithal, Ladw4, Thdnesar and Kunjpura 
families have already been described in Chapter II, (Section B). 

The Mandals, or as they are sometimes called Marals, are said to 
be a family of Mila Jats or Jdéts who have been converted to Islam. 
They generally call themselves Pathans, and they affect the Pathan affix 
of Khan to their names. They also sometimes assert that they are of 
R&jpat descent, and the poorer Musalman Rajputs occasionally marry 
their daughters to them ; but under no circumstances would a Rajptt 
marry a Mandal woman, and the latter marry only within the family, 
which being very limited in numbers, many of the girls remain 
unmarried. There is no doubt that they are of Jat origin. They 
come originally from Samana in Patiala, where the word Mandal seems 
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In 1780 a.D. Nawdb Majid-ud-daula granted to Nawdb Sher-ud- 
din Kh&n the parganah of Muzaffarnagar, Shoran and Chitrdwal in 
the Muzaffarnagar district, on condition of his furnishing for Govern- 
ment service 200 horsemen fully equipped ; and on the death of the 
grantee in 1789, the grant was continued on the same terms to his 
brother Mahamdf Khan by Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 1806 this Mabamdf 
Khan, with his nephew Muhammad Ishd4q and his cousin Ghairat Alf, 
was in possession of these estates ; and in accordance with the policy 
of Lord Cornwallis (Chapter II, page 36), they were induced to 
consent to an exchange of their possessions in the Dod&b for an 
equivalent tract west of the Jamnd4. They accepted the proposal 
with reluctance ; and it is said that the estimate that they submitted 
of the yearly rental of the Muzaffarnagar estates which they valued at 
Rs. 40,000 was much below the truth, the Collector of Sahéranptr 
estimating the real income at Rs. 65,000. The 63 villages in parganah 
Karnal, which were then assessed to Government revenue, were 
estimated to yield Rs. 48,000 yearly income ; and in order to induce 
them to accept the exchange the more readily, it was arranged . that 
they shouid receive so much of parganah Karnal as had not been 
already granted to others, comprising very many estates not included 
in the above estimate, and should relinquish the Muzaffarnagar 
service grant, Mahamdi Kk4n retaining, however, a smaller separate 
jagir in that district which had been assigned to him personally. 


The transfer was effected by a grant signed by Lord Lake and 
dated 24th March 1806, the translation of which, made and filed with 
the Supreme Government records, runs as follows :— 


“* Be it known to the present and future mutsadis, chaudhris, qintingos, 
mugdns, and cultivators of the parganah of Karnél in the Sarkdr and 
Sdbah of Shihjahénabdd, that the British Government has at this time 
for good reasons resumed, with the exception of their ancient jdgir, the 
jdedad held by Mahamdi Khan, Ghairat Alf Khan, and Ishaq Khan in the 
Doab, consisting of the mahdils of Shoran, Chitrawal and Muzaffarnagar, 
with certain villages thereunto belonging, from the beginning of the month 
of Asdrh 1214F., and has in lieu thereof assioned to them the whole of the 
purganah of Karndl with its fortress and town, with the exception of the 
sdyer, madfi, jagir villages, yomia, punarth, &c., which have been in force 
till the end of the rabs 1213F. From the beginning of the month of Asdérh 
1214F., therefore, the above district has been assigned by the British 
Government in jager to the above-mentioned persons during the term of 
their natural lives. The mutsadis, &c., aforesaid must consider them as the 
established dmtls ; and be ever ready to obey their orders, and pay the 
regular revenue to them. The aforesaid Mahamd{ Khan, &c., must on 
their part exert themselves to satisfy the ryots by the justice of their rule ; 
and must endeavour by every means to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of their country and its inhabitants, and act accordingly.” 


The Mandals accepted the grant, but begged that some provision 
might be made for their children ; and proposed that the parganah 
should be continued to their heirs on a fixed quit rent. The Supreme 
Government which, as before remarked, was only too anxious to get 
rid of lands west of the Jamn4, and wished to make what was felt on 
both sides to be really a compulsory exchange acceptable, then added 
a supplementary grant, also signed by Lord Lake, and dated 9th 
Apnil 1806, the authorized translation of which runs as follows :— 
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“Beit known tothe presentand futuremutsadis of the parganah of Karndl 
in the Sébah of Shahjahandbdd that the villages of the parganah of Karndl to the 
amount of Rs. 40,000 have been granted in jagir to Mahamdi Khan, Ghairat 
Alf Khan and Ishédqg Khén, Mandals, for the terms of their natural lives 
from the beginning of the year 1214 F., with the exception of the establish- 
ed madfis, sdyers, yomias, and punarths; and as the aforesaid persons have 
never been wanting in their duty to the British Government, His Lordship 
had been therefore graciously pleased, from the regard which he entertains 
for their good conduct, to grant the above-mentioned villages, with the 
exception of the established madfis, &c., to the heirs (warisan) of the above 
mentioned persons, to be holders by them after decease in estamrdr, on 
condition of paying for the same an annual rent of Rs. 15,000 of the 
current coin” 


In pursnance of these grants, the three assignees were put in"pos- 


session of the parganah on the 15th July 1806. The fort was shortly 
afterwards resumed on military grounds, and Rs. 4,000 compensation 
paid for it. They immediately began to quarrel with each other, the 
chief matter of dispute being Mahamd{ Khan's claim to be considered 
the head of the house. On the 16th July 1807 they divided the 
villages among themselves by a deed attested by the Resident at 
Dehli, according to the following estimated annual value :-— 


Rs. 
Mahamdi Khén ws re ... 15,000 
Ghairat Ali se ae ... 13,000 
Ishég Khén ae a = 12,000 


the city of Karnal and one or two other estates being still held joint. 

Neither of the original grants had given any detail of the 
villages granted ; but a list of the 63 villages assessed to revenue and 
estimated to yield the Rs. 48,000 was on the file; and in 1816 the 
Principal Assistant attached all the villages not included in this list, 
which constituted avery large proportion of the whole parganah. 
The Resident demurred, but held that the heirs (and one of the 
original grantees had just died) could certainly only claim the specified 
villages. The matter was referred to the Supreme Government, 
which in its letter of 15th March 1817, declared that the records at 
head-quarters clearly showed that “ the intention of Lord Lake, which 
“was confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, was that the 
“ Mandal chiefs should hold the parganah of Karnal in jdgir, and their 
“descendants in wstamrdr on the terms of the second grant.” The 
voluminous correspondence which ensued on the subject gives 
very full particulars of the history of the grant; and the papers 
forwarded with Supreme Government of India letter of 15th 
March 1817 to the Dehli Resident, which forms a part of it, show 
clearly that by “descendants” was meant “ descendants in perpetuity.” 


In 1842 it was found that the Mandals were enjoying the quit 
rent of the two villages of Goli and Waisri, which were assigned at a 
fixed demand to a Bairdg? monastery in the former, and its branch in 
the latter village. Waisri was many miles from parganah Kamal ; 
but Government, N. W. P., in its No. 1333 of 29th July 1852, directed 
that they should continue the enjoyment. In 1852 a question was 
raised as to who should enjoy the revenue assessed upon the subordin- 
ate revenue-free tenures which had been expressly excluded from the 
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grant, in the event of their resumption. The Government N. W. P., in 
its No. 2636 of 26th June 1852, ruled that though the Mandals were not 
entitled as of right to such revenue, which properly belonged to Govern- 
ment, yet the revenue assessed upon resumed revenue-free plots of less 
than 50 bigahs might be relinquished in favour of the Mandals ; that 
entire villages, when resumed, should invariably lapse to Government ; 
and that intermediate tenures should, in the event of resumption, be 
especially reported for orders in each case. Half the villages of Bahlol- 
purand Dingar Mazrah have since been resumed, and have reverted 
to Government; while a resumed holding of more than 50 bigahs was 
reported, and the assessed revenue, which amounted to Rs. 14 only, 
was, under the orders of Government, made over to the Mandals. 


In the mutiny Naw4b Ahmad Alf Kh4n did admirable service, 
and the Government of India, in its No. 1341 of 24th March 1858, to 
the address of Chief Commissioner, Panjab, remitted the quit rent of 
Rs. 5,000 payable by him in favour of “him and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten in perpetuity,” thus converting his 
tstamrdri tenure into a jdgir. But the actual words of the grant 
would seem to be to“ him and his male issue from generation to 
generation, and it is not clear that there was any limitation as to 
legitimacy. At any rate the two brothers of the present Nawab 
Azmat Ali have been declared to be lawfully begotten. 


In 1860 the Government of India affirmed the advisability of 
instituting primogeniture in tenures of this nature ; the Panjab 
Government paws the wishes of Naw4b Ahmad Ali (see Govern- 
ment circular No. 2 of 25th May 1860); and it has been held by the 
district court in Azmat Ali’s case of 1880 that Ahmad Ali executed 
an agreement to that etfect, which had no binding value. 


No sooner had the Mandal family settled in their new ‘home 
than they began to quarrel among themselves, and their descendants 
followed their example with ardour. The family was too new and too 
limited, and their new style of too recent origin, for any custom 
worthy of the name to have grown up; and each was anxious to make 
for all the rules which suited his particular predilections or interests. 
By 1845 these disputes had risen tosuch a pitch of acerbity that they 
reached the ears of Government. For the next 10 years the Collec- 
tor, the Commissioner, and even the Lieutenant-Governor himself, 
vainly endeavoured to induce them to come to some understanding, 
and to agree to some set of rules which should regulate the future 
interests of individual members of the family. In 1850 a proposal 
was before the Supreme Government for legislation which should 
make such family arrangements binding ; and the paper to be drawn 
up was at firstintended to be brought under the proposed law. Later 
on, nothing further was contemplated than to obtain an agreement to 
which the courts would probably attach more or less weight; and 
which would, at any rate, be acted upon privately. 


In 1848 arbitration was resorted to;in 1850 a code was drawn 
up ; but in neither case was the consent of all the. Mandals secured. 
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In the minute laying down lines fortherevision of assessment of 1852, 
the Lieutenant-Governor urged further efforts to induce them to 
agree upon a code of rules, in failure of which “ they must be left to. 
fight their own battles, and ruin themselves.” In 1852 and again in 
1855, further drafts were prepared ; but again objections, more or less 
frivolous, were raised. In the last code only one objection was raised, 
and that only by one member of the family. Nevertheless, apparently 
wearied out by the futility ofall attempts toobtain complete agreement, 
Government abandoned the attempt to frame any administration 
paper for the Mandals. In Government No. 3826 of 23rd December 
1855, laying down the lineson which the revision of 1856 was to 
be conducted, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote :—“It is not in the 
‘‘ power of Government to compose these differences and to establish 
“ definite rules by any arrangement prescribed by means of its own 
“authority. The wtamrari tenure issubject in all respects to the 
“ordinary operation of the laws and courts ; and the hereditary grant, 
“ by the Sanad of 9th April 1806, is generally to the ‘heirs’ of the three 
“ first grantees. The claims of all persons who may be entitled to any 
“portion in the inheritance must be received and determined by tne 
“court. The proposal to form a binding dastwr-wl-amal under the 
superintendence of the Government officers can therefore no longer 
“be persisted in, and the subject must be left to the voluntary agree- 
“ ment of the parties themselves, or to the courts of judicial decision.” 
This was written, of course, long before the Pensions Act of 1871; but 
the principle here affirmed has been followed by the Panj&b 
authorities in their action in the case of Azmat Ali. See Panj&b 
Government No. 570 of 4th May 1878. In Appendix A to Mr. 
Ibbetson’s Settlement Report will be found a complete abstract of 
the various customs of the family as fixed by the arbitrators in 1848, 
and as agreed to or dissented from in the four codes dated Ist April 
1850, 30th October 1850, December 1852, and 24th July 1855. 


Mr. Ibbetson thus discusses the nature and incidents of the 
Mandal tenures :— 


‘There is one point I would mention. It has often been stated that 
the parganah was given to the present holders in exchange for their 
ancestral estates in Muzaffarnagar. This I believe to be incorrect. The 
parganah was granted for life to the three original grantees in exchange 
for a grant which had been made to Sher-ul-din, and after him to bis 
brother. The grant for life was made and accepted, and a formal agree- 
ment to that effect, dated 12th March 1806, was signed by the grantees ; 
and the bargain, so far as any exchange was concerned, was at an end. 
The Government afterwards added, as an act of grace, and at the request 
of the grantees, the second grant dated 9th April 1806; and it is under 
the second grant that the Mandals now hold, the first grant having expired 
at the death of the grantees. This second grant formed no part of the 
bargain or exchange, as the correspondence mentioned in the preceding 
sections of this report clearly shows. The point is of importance; because 
a mere confirmation of an old grant made by a native government, or, 
what is practically the same thing, a fresh grant given in exchange for 
such a grant, would be governed by Regulation law; and there would 
probably be much more hesitation felt in prescribing any rules of succes. 
sion than would be felt in the case of an entirely new grant originating 
with the British Government. The grant of 1858, which only affected 
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the quit rent, and did not otherwise alter the tenure of the tstamrdrs 
grant, necessarily falls within the latter category; and I believe that the 
same may be said of the second grant of 1806. 

“ Whether the is¢amrdri grant was or was not made in exchange for the 
old Mahratta grant, it is beyond question that the assignment of the tract 
now held by the Mandals to them was wholly the act of our Government. 
The village communities were, at the time of the transfer, in full possession 
of their rights in all the occupied villages ; Government possessed only 
Buch rights in those villages as it possessed in all other villages, viz., the 
right to receive the land revenue; and it is hardly to be supposed that 
Government, in making a grant on political grounds, intended to convey 
to the grantees any rights which, as belonging to the villagers, it was not 
in the power of Government to confer upon athird person. That no 
such possible transfer of property was intended seems clear from the 
Government letter quoted above, and from the orders which accompanied 
it, and which are printed at length in my assessment report. Mr. 
Secretary Thornton there speaks of leaving the subordinate proprietors 
tothe mercy of anassignee of Government revenue; of the obligation 
lying upon Government to see that no wrong be inflicted by the act of 
assignment ; and of the fact that there were no doubt/ull claims of proprve- 
tary right to investigate, the village communities remaining in all their 
tntiegrity the unquestioned owners of the soil. The Government order 
goes onto say that the rights of Government were assigned to the 
Mandals, and that “the rights of the village communities had been 
imperilled by the assignment.” It is true that villages which had been 
unoccupied at the date of the grant, and which the Mandals had sub- 
sequently settled, were declared to be their property; but kAdlsa villages 
in the neighbouring tract which were similarly settled by Colonel Skinner 
were under the same policy declared his property, though he held 
them purely on a farm of Government revenue, and solely on the ground 
of his having broken up the land as in this case the Mandals had done. 

“That the early assessments were meant to be assessments of land 
revenue only, is sufficiently clear from the constant reference to the 
revenue rates used in assessing Government revenue in neighbouring 
tracts, which were made both by the Settlement Officers in assessing, and 
by the superior officers in confirming the assessments. It is true that 
in the early correspondence the Mandals are spoken of as proprietors. 
But similarly, in the kidlsa tracts, the headmen who signed the engage- 
ments for land revenue are always spoken of as proprietors and the 
‘other owners as raiyats in the correspondence of the time. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the fact that the Mandals took full rent 
from the owners up to the Settlement of 1847 ; for the same custom existed 
in every village and plot of land throughout the district of which the 
revenue was assigned, even though the full proprietary right of the rent- 
‘payers was undoubted, and has been since recognized and acted upon 
without question. [The whole question is discussed in Chapter V 
(Section B), which should be read in this connection. | 

“ The fact that the Mandal claims were limited to just so much as the 
Government was entitled to demand was clearly recognized in the very 
_ earliest correspondence of the day. In 1810 Mr. Fraser, the assistant, 
who practically ruled this part of the Dehli territory for so many years, 
wrote of the Mandals as follows, after sketching the position of |a jagerdar 
as a public officer of state and ruler under native governments: —‘ But 
though they hold the little of jdgirddrs under a grant or tenure 80 called, 
and receive the amount of the land rent of the district, by the British 
Government he is only looked upon as a privileged pensioner, and possesses 
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neither the name nor authority of an executive officer under it. His power 
is quite limited ; and his exercise of right extends only to the demand 
of the legal and regulated right of Government to the land revenue 
of that portion of territory specified in his grant.’ I could quote many 
similar passages. Asa fact, the revenue demanded by Government was 
in those days far heavier than the rent taken by the Mandals. 


“Finally, I can say with the utmost confidence that the Mandals 
themselves fully recognise that their claims are strictly confined to the 
revenue which Government would demand from the estates if they were 
khdlea, and have never entertained the idea of preferring any claim to 
proprietary rights ; though, of course, they would be ready enough to do 
so if such a course were suggested to them, and there seemed to be any 
hope of success. They have appealed again and again against successive 
reductions of assessment, including those now made by me; but the 


‘argument that they are entitled to anything more than the Government 


revenue assessed upon the land bas never, I believe, been brought forward 
by them.” 


The constant and bitter disputes which have been rife among 
the Mandals ever since their first Settlement in Karn4l, have had the 
effect which might have been expected upon their position asa 
family. Other causes, too, have contributed to their decay. As 
each generation increased the number of the family, the sons, all 
sharing in the inheritance of the father, not only were relieved from 
the necessity of earning their livelihood, but also felt it incumbent 
upon them'to keep up as far as possible the style which was tradi- 
tional in the family on a reduced income which was quite insufficient 
for the purpose. Being almost without exception uneducated, they 
fell wholly into the hands of an unscrupulous band of rapacious 
stewards, who found their interest in introducing them to money- 
lenders as unscrupulous as themselves. The decadence of the family 
began early. In 1817 Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote :— 


‘They have suffered much since they were established in Karndl ; and the 
period of their transfer from the Dodb was the commencement of the decline 


of their prosperity. Their respectability, in al] external appearances, has 


been dwindling away before my eyes in the course of the last ten years. 
It may be said with justice that their decline is in some measure owing to 
their own mismanagement, as they received an extensive district capable 
of great improvement. It must, however, be admitted that something 


unfavourable in the change must also have operated ; otherwise why did 


not their mismanagement ruin them in the Dodb, where I remember meet- 
ing them in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable pomp and splendour. 
Their present appearance is very different ; and their tone to me since 
1806 has invariably been that of complaint.” 


Of course the position of ajydgirdar was, as pointed out by Mr, 
Fraser, very different under Native and British rule; and this 
difference would have been felt even if the Mandals had remained 
in the Do&b. On the point of mere income, they have little to 
complain of. The revenue of the parganah is shown on the opposite 


page. 
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Assessed eecyaih Total , Net 
Year. revenue. | rates. | revenue. Quit rent. revenue. 

Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1806, estimate eae 40,000 40,000 15,000 25,000 
1847, settlement . | 1,04,961 was 1 04,966 15,000 89,966 
1852, revision .-. | 1,00,901 was 1,00,901 15,000 85,901 
1856, do. ae 80,957 Shee 80,957 15,000 65.957 
1876, current demand a 80,058 ae 80,058 10,000 70,058 
1880, revision eae 60,670 | 14,595 75,265 10,000 65,265 


The assessments of 1847 and 1852 were never really realised, so 
that the reduction effected since then is partly nominal. Even 
excluding from account the remission of Rs. 5,000 quit rent in 1858 on 
account of special services, the net revenue is still Rs. 60,265 against 
Rs, 25,000 estimated in 1806. And the Doab was so comparatively 
fully developed in 1806, and the limitations of the Government 
demand which have been introduced since have been so considerable, 
that itis highly improbable that the revenue of their old holdings 
will now amount to so much as that of their present estate. 

The present Mandals are by no means favourable specimens of 
Indian gentry. Ahmad Ali was a thorough gentleman, and a fine, 
intelligent, and active man. Muhammad Ali, who is just dead, 
retained much of the old style. But Azmat Ali, the present NawAb— 
for only the head of the family has a nght to the title, though the 
other members are commonly called so—has been unfortunate, as all 
his father’s care was spent on his elder brother, who died before him ; 
and Azmat Ali is uneducated and unintelligent, though thoroughly 
amiable and respectable. His legitimatised brothers have gained a 
decree for two-thirds of his estate and four ldkhs of mesne profits ; 
and the result must be disastrous, Of the other members of the 
family, too many are ignorant, dissolute, unintelligent, and wantonly 
extravagant to an inconceivable degree. Their estates are heavily 
encumbered with debt; and they neither have nor deserve the 
consideration or respect of their neighbours. Even now the adoption 
of primogeniture would go far towards saving them ; but in default 
of this, it is to be feared that they must inevitably degenerate into a 
horde of petty assignees, such as we have in Pdnfpat. 

The present state of the holding are as shown on the next page. 


The revenue is that of the whole estate, inclusive of subordinate 
assignments, 7mdms, and the like. 

This family derives its origin from one Kirp4l Singh resident 
of village Gadhaé in parganah Bhatandé. When a boy of 10 years 
of age, he came to Ladwa with his sister Méf Karm{, who was wedded to 
Sahib Singh brother of Gurdat Singh, Raja of Ladw& Sh&mgarh 
was bestowed upon him in lieu of the services rendered to the con- 
federacy of Sikhs in the conquest. This estate was in his direct 

ossession when General Lake arrived at Karn4l in the year A. D. 1804. 
e had three sons by name Jai Singh, Devé Singhand Fatteh Singh. Jai 
Singh died during his father’s life-time. Kirpél Singh himself died 
after two years in 1830, leaving as his heirs Dew& Singh and Fatteh 
Singh, who subsequently divided the inherited estate, The present 
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° om] a4 oO — @ =) & oO. 
’8| Name of Mandalholder. (© £2 | $¢ | #2 | & |g a5 
FE Sal Bs > S= |B |ee8 
Pl qk | O* F 1 Oo jas 
Rs. | Rs | Ra | Rs. 
1] Naw4b Azmat Ali Khén...| 25] 19,717] 4,543| 24,260]... 4 
Total of family ...| 25 | 19,717| 4,543| 24,260]... 4 
2} Ghulém Resi! Khén ...| 13) 9,867 1,520| 13,387/2,500] 2 
r Ilahi 4n ‘ee 
4| Karam [shi Khan. }s 5,096 | 1,435; 6,531 / 1,250; 1 
No. 2 half ; Nos. 3 and 4 
equally half se 24 a a aut se oe 
5|Shamsher AliKhin ...|10{ 6,971| 735] 7,706|1,250] "2 
Total of family ...| 32 | 21,934| 3,690] 25,624|5,000| 4 
6| Saddat Ali Khan | 71 6,671| 1,906! 7,577(1,250/ 1 
7 Qamr-ul-din Khan =... | 8 f 3,681 2111] 6,792|1,250| 1 
T1l.| 8] Nijabat Ali Khdn | 74 6,231| 735] 6,966/1,250/ 1 
9| Akbar Khén | 7 {| 4,436| 1,610] 6,046] 1,250] 1 
Nos. 6 to 9 equally ee ie | sie 63 a “is 


Total of family ... | 304) 19,019! 6,362] 25,381 | 5,000 4 


The three families equally 
on shares in column 9 ... 


Total of estate ... 


934; 60,670) 14,595; 75,265 {10,000 


Sardér RAm Singh is the Grandson of Kirp4] Singh, and is in possession 
of the estate. He isa well behaved man, but he has unfortunately 
run into debt, and does not live on good terms with the zaminddrs. 
He and his brother Kanh Singh did good service in the mutiny, and 
got a remission of the commutation for one year. 

The present Sardér of Sikri is Jawéla Singh. He is the de- 
scendant of Bhég Singh a kidrddr of the R4jé of Ladwa&. He acquired 
posession of Sikri with other villages making a part of the jdgir 
during the period when the conquest of the Sikhs was in progress 
Bh&g Singh died in 1814. The present Sardar is illiterate. 

Sardér Ujjal Singh of Dhanauré is descended from Saddé Singh 
an Officer of the Mahérdaja of Patidlé. He was put in possession of 
Dhanauré when the Maharaja wrested it from the Nawéb of Kunjpura. 
Ujjal Singh has a knowledge of Persian and is of good character. His. 
grand-father assisted the Deputy Commissioner of Thanesar during 
the mutiny. 

Sardar Amar Singh of Labkari is of the same origin as Ujjal 
Singh of Dhanaur4. He is also a jdgirddér in Dhanauré with 
Ujjal Singh. He did gocd service in the mutiny of 1857. He 
supplied men for Government service and also showed personal 
activity in rendering assistance. 

When the tract was first brought under settlement, the Colonel 
James Skinner, who made such a name for himself as a leader of 
irregular horse in the earlier years of this century, and whose 
biography written by Mr. Fraser forms such an interesting sketch 
of those times, obtained in farm a considerable number of villages 
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for the most part small ones, which had been more or less abandoned 
by the communities who owned them. He also took up the 
engagements for several of the larger villages, the proprietors of 
which had refused to accept the assessment. His management was 
vigorous and successful, he expended a great deal of capital in 
extending cultivation and introducing irrigation, his careful personal 
supervision ensured the success of the undertaking, and the Govern- 
ment officials of the time constantly bore hearty testimony to his 
qualities asa landlord. The people, who know him as Sikandar, 
speak no less admiringly of him. Their common expression with 
regard to him is“ wih to bddshdh the” —“ Ah!he was a king.” 
He was a strict landlord, insisted upon receiving his dues, and made 
his speculation exceedingly profitable ;he ruled his villages with a 
strong hand, and stories are still current of the evil fate that befel 
malcontents who complained against him. But he understood and 
liked the people, and treated them as they would be treated, he was 
personally known to all of them; he managed them through their own 
elders and made much of the headmen ; and he knew how far a little 
seasonable liberality goes, and by distribution of turbans, a supply of 
sweetmeats for all who came to him on business, by keeping fr ear 
open toall grievances, and giving substantial ready relief in really bad 
cases, he won their hearts and their confidence. 


At the regular Settlement many of the large villages which he 
then held agreed that his farm should be continued, and refused to 
engage themselves. Most of the small villages, which had come to 
him in a very low state were then fully occupied by the original 
owners, such of them as had abandoned their homes having returned 
on matters improving. Mr. Fraser, the first Settlement Officer, 
offered engayements for these villages to the resident owners; but 
the Commissioner quoted a ruling of the Sadr Board to the followin 
effect :—‘ The reclaiming of waste land had always been sousidercd 
“ by natural law and right to confer the best title to property. In this 
“ country reclaiming waste land by the permission of the Government 
‘has always, as far as the Board is aware, been taken as the best title. 
“ Under this view nothing can be more erroneous than the course 
“ which, during a certain interval, appears to have been followed in 
“ Dehli of taking away lands from those who had reclaimed, peopled, 
“ and continued to occupy them, and giving them to those who came 
“ forward when they found a valuable property created to their hands, 
“on the ground of obsolete traditions of national or ancestral 
“ possession. When land has been deserted, left waste, and returned 
“to its natural state, and no one is found on the spot to maintain 
“a claim to property or possession, it is the undoubted right of Govern- 
“ment, whose duty it 1s to promote the perfect cultivation of its 
“ territory, to authorise any person who is willing to occupy the waste ; 
“ and such occupant ought, both in practice and policy, to be considered 
“the owner.” This ruling referred to lands in Hariana, which had 
been “ settled and reclaimed by emigrants from foreign parts;” and 
the villages here in question had been settled and elated by the 
original owners, with the assistance of Colonel Skinner. The settle- 
ment officer, therefore, vigorously protested against the application 
of the rule ; but the Commissioner directed that the engagement for 
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the revenue should be made with Colonel Skinner, leaving the 
owners columninthe records blank. His merits as a landlord were well- 
known, and in only twocases was any effort made to dispute these orders. 
The settlement of all these villages was made with Colonel Skinner at 
specially reducedrates, in consideration of the capital he had expended 
upon them. Colonel Skinner died in December 1841; and his eldest 
son, Major James Skinner, succeeded to the management of the family 
estate. The management would appear to have changed for the worse ; 
for in 1853 the apes reported that so single village complained 
of it. A few years luter Major Skinner died, and was succeeded in 
the control by Mr. Alexander Skinner, the present manager. The 
villagers attempted to have their farms cancelled on this occasion, 
but were unsuccessful. In the recent Settlement all the farmed 
villages have taken up their own engagements. 

n 1851 the Government, N. W. P., issued a notification No. 4158 
of 28th November (see Panj&éb Revenue Circular No. 8 of 11th 
February 1852), directing that in all villages in which no owners had 
been recorded at Settlement (technically called khdnah khdli villages) 
an investigation should be made, and where no very clear title was 
shown by other parties, the farmer with whom the settlement had 
been made should be declared owner and recorded as such, other 
claimants being referred to the civil courts. An investigation was 
accordingly made, and the Skinner family declared owners of all the 
villages held in farm by them which fell under the above 
description. Some few of the villages sued for proprietary rights, 
but failed on the ground of long adverse possession on the part of 
the Skinners. There is not the least doubt whatever that in almost all 
these villages the original proprietors were then residing and cultivating 
their ancestral fields; and it is almost certain that the villages 
were not wholly abandoned when they first came into Colonel 
Skinner’s hands. The owners no doubt returned gradually, as they 
did in ali the small villages of the tract ; and very probably some 
of them were induced so to return by Colonel Skinner; and it is 
certain that he spent much money upon the villages, and greatly 
improved their condition. During the recent settlement the old 
owners who still reside in the villages sued for rights of occupancy ; 
and without any exception, obtaiced them on the ground that they 
had been dispossessed of their proprietary right, and had cultivated 
continuously since dispossession. 

The origin of the Kunjpura family is said to be that one 
Nijdbat Kh&én of the Afghan Kd&kar tribe, resident of the neighbour- 
hood of Kabul, came into this country at the latter end of the reign 
of the Emperor Furrikhsir and got service ; and in the reign of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shéh, having performed good service, was 
promoted to high rank, and received the title of Nawdb ; and the 
parganahs of Indri and Azimabad, together with some other villages 
of ildga Karnél and Badauli in the late Thdnesar district, were 
bestowed on him as jrigir, In the year 1729 a.p. he founded a town 
on the banks of the Jamn4 on a tract of land on which the kun 
(a description of crane) used to alight in large flocks, and thus the 
town is called Kunjpura, though the founder called it atter his own 
name, and was the seat of residence of the Nawab. At that time 
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the income of the jégir is said to have been nearly 3 or 4 lakhs of 
rupees per year. Nawab Nijabat Khan died in the year 1758 A. D. 
at the age of 75 years, after ruling for 35 years. Nawab Nijabat 
Khan was succeeded by his son Nawab Daler Khan, in whose time 
the estate began to be disturbed by the Sikh rule, and was reduced, t. e 
several villages were taken out of his possession. In the year 1803 A.D. 
when the British rule commenced in this part of the couutry, 
the jégir of Kunjpura contained 87 villages. By the custom of the 
family the eldest son succeeds to the gagir, and the other members 
are entitled to maintenance allowance. Nawd&b Muhammad Ali 
Khan is the present jigirdér of Kunjpura of 37 villages—jama 
Rs. 32,444 per year. He used to pay two annas per rupee as_ service 
commutation to Government. During the disturbances of 1857 he 
performed good service to the British Government and remained 
loyal; in consequence his payment was reduced to one anna per rupee, 
He has no sons. His uncle Jan Baz Khan is alive, and has a son. 


The city of Pinfpat, considered as a landed estate, is divided into 
four tarays or separate estates held by the Rajputs, the Ansérs, the 
Makhdimzadéhs, and the Afghans. These families are of sufficient 
importance to demand a brief notice of each. The Panipat Anséris or 
helpers of the prophet, are descended from Khwaja Abdullah Pir of 
Hirdét, one of whose descendants, called Khwaja Malk Ah, #as sum- 
moned from Hirdt by Sultan Ghids-ul-din Balban on account of his 
repute for learning, and settled at Panipat. They intermarry only 
with Ansaris, Pirziddhs, and the Saiyads of Barsat and Sunpat. Many 
celebrated mea have sprung from this family. Among the most 
celebrated are— 

(1). Kbawaja Abdul Rizaq Bakhshi in Alamgir’s reign. 

(2). Kawdja Mudyin-ul-daula Dileredil Khan, and his brother 
Zakaria Khan, sons of (1) and respectively Viceroy of Kébul and 
Governor of Lahore at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion. 


(3). Lutfullah Khan Sddik Shams-ul-daula Tahiwar Jang, 
also son of (1), tutor to Azim Shah, warder of the Fort at Dehli 
during Nadir Shah’s invasion, and Wazir to Bahadur Shah, Farrikhsfr, 
and Muhammad Shah. 

(4). Shakrullah Sher Afghan Khan Izzat-ul-daula, also son of 
(1), sibaddr of Tatta. 

(5). Muhammad Ali Khan, grandson of (3), and author of the 
Tarfkh-i-Muzaffari and the Bahrulmaww4j. 

(6). Abdul Mulk, a celebrated saint described in the Afn 
Akbar. 

The Makhdimzadéhs or Muhdjarin Arabs are descendants of 
Abdul Rahman of Ghazrtin, who came to India with Mahmid of 
Ghaznavi, settled at Panipat, and had a descendant, Sheikh Jalal-ul- 
din Kahi-i-aulia Makhdtim, from whom the family is sprung. His 
shrine has a nim tree, the leaves of which are a sovereign remedy 
against bhits; and no bhit ever attacks a Makhdumzddah. They 
intermarry with Ansaris and Makhdumzdadahs only. From this 
family are sprung— 

(1). Nawab Mugarab Khan, Governor of Gijrat in Jahdngir’s 
time. 

20 
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(2). Shiekh Hasan, grand-father, and Sheikh Bina, father of 
(1), very celebrated surgeons. 

The Afghéns, or Sherwani Pathdns, descended from Malk Sher- 
w4n Khan, who is said to have come to India with Mahmtd Ghaz- 
navi. They marry only Pathéns. 

The Rajputs, Tanwar family, said to be descended from 
R4jé Anand Pl of Dehli. The hereditary chaudhri-ship of parganah 
P&nipat belongs to this family. 

' The two hereditary chaudhrta of parganahs Karnal and P4nfpat, 
are Abdul Karim, Chauhdn of JdGndla, and Ridsat Ali, Tanwar of 
Panipat, both Réjpats. There was a J&t chaudhri of Bala for the 
small group of villages belonging to Jind, but the office dated only 
from recent times. Both these chaudhris have now been made 
zailddrs of their respective zazls. Under the Emperors, the Jandla 
chaudhri always enjoyed a considerable assignment of revenue, as 
shown by grants now in the possession of the family. Till the trans- 
fer of the Karndl parganah to the Mandals, he used to receive an 
allowance of 7 per cent. on the revenue of the parganah as nénkédr. 
In 1820 this was commuted for an annual payment of Rs. 300, which 
the Mandal assignees continued to pay till 1850, when they objected 
to continuing the allowance on the ground that a Regular Settlement 
had been made. The objection was accepted, and the payment 
ceased. The other hereditary families of chaudhris in this district 
were formerly five in number. 

(1). Mian Khan, Fazla, Jhagra and Hamir Singh, lambardérs of 
Siwan. - 

The above persons and their ancestors formerly had jdgfrs and 
tndms of considerable amount. An allowance of Rs. 60 per annum 
was in 1857 sanctioned to them for their lives. Each of them had 
equal shares. Of the original grantees Mian KhAn is the only survivor. 

(2). Jassi and Goria lambardére of Keorak. 

The circumstances of these two lambardars were analogous to 
those of the men of Siwan. An allowance of Rs. 20 each for their 
lives was sanctioned under Government orders dated 27th March 
1857. They had alco an assignment of 28 bigahs and 19 biswis of 
land. Both of these lambardadrs have died. 

(3). Ass& Ram of sae aa 

This man, who has since died, was bestowed a grant of Rs. 10 a 
vear by order of Sir John Lawrence, but it was disallowed under 
Government order, dated 27th March 1857. 

(4) Hird Lal, Narain Singh, Bela, Sad&é Rém, Asadullé Khan, 
Jugrém, Bird and Hakim. 

These lambarddrs used to enjoy a nankar of Rs. 200 in old 
times. In other respects their circumstances were similar to those 
of the family of Siwan, and an allowance of Rs. 80 per annum was in 
1857 sanctioned to them for their lives in equal shares. The only 
survivors are Bela and Biru. | 

(5). Ghoso of Ramba aud his ancestors had formerly a maaji of 
48 bigahs of land, it is said since the time of Alamgir. An assign- 
ment of 24 bigahs and 12 biswas of land was released to him for 


life. He has since died. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUVU- 
TIOWN. 


SECTION A.-AGRICULTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rain-fall is 
shown in Tables Nos. III and IIIA and III B. Table No. 
XVII shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX 
gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the 
average yield ofeach. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table 
No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their various headings 
in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, 
and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships, and the employ- 
ment of field labour, have already been noticed in Chapter ILI 
Section E. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is distri- 
buted throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos. III, IZIA, IIIB. 
The agricultural or fasl’ year begins, according to the almanac, at the 
middle of Chet; but in practice the agricultural year begins with 
the day after Dasahra, or the 11th of the second half of Jeth, on which 
date agricultural partnerships are formed for the ensuing year. The 
year is divided into three equal seasons, the hot season or kharsa, in- 
cluding Phdégan, Chet, Baisakh, and Jeth ; the rains or chaumdsa barkha, 
including Sdérh, SAwan, Bhadon and Asayj ; and the cold season or 
sydla, including Katik, Mangsir, Poand Magh. The two annual 
crops are known as sdwani for the autumn or khartf crops, and sérit, 
for the spring or rabe crops. Work begins with the first rains or, 
where irrigation is available, even before that. Maize and cotton are 
sown, and a little early jawdr sown and irrigated for the bullocks. 
As soon as rain falls, the land is ploughed up for the autumn crops. 
“When they are once sown, they do not require very much attention, 
as most of them are not irrigated at ali, and but seldom weeded. But 
the cultivator is hard at work, ploughing his land for the more 
valuable spring crops ; and itis the amount of labour then expended 
on the ground that chiefly decides their out-turn. When it is too wet 
to plough, there are the banks and ditches to be looked to, cane 
to be tied up, and plenty of odd jobs to occupy the time, With the 
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cessation of the rains comes the busiest season of the year. The land 
has to be finally dressed and sowa with the spring crops, and 
the autumn crops have to be harvested. During the cold weather 
the irrigation and weeding of the spring crops absorb mosi of the 
available labour ; but if good Christmas rains (mahdwat) set the 
bullocks free from the well, land will then be ploughed for sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and even for the autumn staples. Irrigation is continued 
almost up to the spring harvest, which generally comes with a rush, all 
the crops ripening almost at once ; and labour at this season often fetches 
extraordinary prices. When the spring crops are fairly garnered, 
little can be done beyond finishing up the tobacco, watering the cane, 
sowing early maize and jawcdr for the cattle, and getting in the maize 
and cotton ; and even this can only be done where irrigation is available. 
Consequently this is a season of comparative leisure; and the people 
occupy themselves, the stars permitting, in marrying themselves and 
their neighbours. 


The east or cold damp wind (parwa) is the abomination of the 
cultivator. It breeds, especially when the weather is cloudy and the 
round wet, all sorts of pests and diseases, animal and vegetable; and 
the only point in its favour is that it does not dry the land and shrivel 
up the plants, as the fierce west wind will do, and that it is often the 
precursor of rain. It is specially obnoxious when the pollen is ripe 
and the seed forming, or about Asauj and Phagan. The west or hot 
dry wind (pachwa), on the other hand, if it is not too strong, is hardly 
ever unwelcome so long as there is plenty of rain; for it does no 
harm beyond drying things up. It is specially desirable when the 
plants are young, as it forces them on; and again when the pollen is 
ripe and the seeds forming ; and again when the crops are ripening ; 
but if too strong or too hot, it is called hola, and blows off the pollen, 
shrivels up the grain, and blows down the plants: while in autumn 
it dries up the moisture upon which the spring sowings depend. 
After the spring crops the fiery hot wind cannot be too fierce or too 
continuous, as it dries the grains and makes winnowing easy ; and, 
best of all, it presages a good rainy season. Rain can hardly be too 
plentiful, in the autumn at any rate, till the pollen forms. While 
that is ripening, rain washes it off and does much harm ; and again 
when the grain is ripening rain rots it and diminishes the yield. But 
the injury is reduced to a minimum if a good west wind is blowing. 
And rain, after the crops are cut, is especially injurious, as the pro- 
duce rots on the cael ; and even if the grain is saved at the expense. 
of the straw, the cattle suffer from want of fodder. The ideal season 
is one in which rain falls early, so as to allow the autumn crops to be 
sown over a Jarge area; and falls heavily at the end of the rains, so 
as to leave the ground moist for the spring sowings. This last 
desideratum is expressed in the proverb “ samdn. Mangsir par 
parakhiye ; aur dhini Phagan men; aur tirt jab parakhiye nirdhan 
ho bhartdér:” “the season is tested in Mangsir; cattle in Phagan 
(when they are pergnant) ; a wife, when her husband is poor.” 


The approximate sowing and harvest times are given on the 
opposite page. These are the ordinary times. In an exceptional 
season the sowing may be further delayed a fortnight or even more, 
but to the injury of the produce -— 
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Seed time. Harvest. 
STAPLE. 

From To From To 
Coarse rice ... | 20th May ... | 5th July... | 5th Septr. ... | 5th October. 
Bajra .. | Ist June”... | 15th ,, sg p OUCNE ae .. | 20th ,, 
Jawar ... | 10th June ... | 5th August. | 20th Octr. ... | 20th Novr. 
Maize ts Do. _.... | 20th July ... | 5th Septr. ... | 20th October. 
Mung 6 Do. a Do. ... | 20th Octr. ... | 20th Novr. 
Both es Do. .. | 15th August. Do. Do. 
Gram ... | Ist Sept. ... | 10th Octr, ... | 10th April... | 13th April. 
Masir ... | Sth Sept. ... Do. sea Do. a Do. 
Mixed wheat, gram, 

barley oe 


20th Sept. ... | 30th Nov. ... | 25th March... Do. 


For the kharif crops rain is most needed in June and the first 
week of July, and it cannot be too plentiful. They are also greatly 
dependent upon the rains in the end of July and first-half of August. 
If it is either too plentiful or too scanty,it injures the crops. Too 
much rain at the end of September also injures the crops, as it 
washes off the pollen from the flowers. For the rabz crops rain is most 
needed in August and the beginnig of September ; and it can hardly 
be too plentiful; good rain in December and January is also most 
beneficial. Rain after the first week of March is injurious, as it 
affects the flower, as above. In both crops rain at harvest time does 
infinite damage, as the grain when cut lies in the fields for weeks, 
and both it and the straw are liable to damage from wet. 


The three main kinds of soil, dukar, rausli, and bhur have been 
described in Chapter I (page 2). Ofthese, bhur is by far the 
least valuable; in fact, in all the early reports it is described as 
unculturable. Tae yield isalways poor; and if thera is much rain, 
the soil becomes so soft that the crops fall down. At the same time 
it is cool, and retains its moisture fora long time; and when the 
covering of sand is thin and overlies better soil, which is only very 
eccasionally the case, very good crops are produced. 


Dakar is terribly stiff and hard to work, and will yield nothing 
without water. But when there is plenty of that, it gives splendid 
rice and gram crops, one after the other, in the same year. As a soil, 
dakur is inferior to the fertile and more tractable rausli. But where 
there is no irrigation, its position in all the hollows and drainage lines 
gives it great advantages, as whatever rain water there is collects on the 
dakar, and it will give crops in seasons when those in other soils fail for 
want of water. In the canal tract, on the other hand, where water is 
plentiful and swamps only too frequent, this very position is a 
drawback instead of an advantage. 


Agricultural Appliances. 


Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information 
will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace’s Famine Report, 
compiled in 1878. At that time 20 per cent. of the cultivation was 
irrigated from canals, 19 per cent. from wells, 1 per cent. was flooded, 
and the remaining 60 per cent. was wholly dependent upon rain, 
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The followiug figures show the number of wells then existing in the 
district, with certain statistics regarding them :— 


DEPTH TO ACRES IRRIGATED 
WATER IN| CoST IN RUPEES. ee ‘| PER WHEEL OB 
Number Cnc) NO |e ee TED Cost of| —__ BUCH ET: 
f wells. Gear. 
Without|Number | Cost in ‘ 
From.| To. | Masonry. Masonry|of pairs. | Rupees. Spring. |Autumn. 
1,930] ... | 20 150 5 2 100 | 25 8 6 
3,702 20 | 30 225 10 2 125 95 8 6 
125 30 | 40 300 4 300 30 7 3 
1,464 40 | 60 5 4 400 35 7 3 
800 to : 
992 | Above} 80 1.200 4 500 40 6 2 


The irrigation is by Persian wheel in the Khadar and in the 
Pow4dh tract tothe north of the Ghagar; and elsewhere by rope and 
bucket. Water is found within 30 feet of the surface in the Powddh 
circle in Kaithal, in the mverain of the Jamnd, and on the edges of 
the canal tract; at from 30 to 40 feet in the lower Nardak and 
on the Jamnd& water-shed; between 40 and 60 feet in the middle 
Nardak and in the Chika circle of Kaithal, and over 60 feet in all the 
central and higher Nardak. In the Kaithal Nardak and Béngar 
the water level is generally below 100 feet. Of the wells shown 
above 671 are unbricked. 


As a well must be begun on a Sunday, on Saturday evening five 
small vessels full of water called bholra are put out in various spots 
near where the well is to be, and a lighted lamp is put by each. Next 
morning that spot is selected for the well where the vessel has lost 
least water by evaporation. A circle is formed to limit the excavation, 
and digging is begun so as to leave the central clod with its tuft of 

ass undisturbed. When the clod is a fair height they cut it off at 
the bottom and bring it out whole, they call it Khwdja jt, salute it, and 
feed Bréhmans to it. Ifit breaks the omen is bad, and the site is 
abandoned ; but if the water omen gives any very marked result in 
favour of the spot, they “take great care of Khwdja ji.” The pit is dug 
out till water begins to soak in ; a well curb (nimchak) is then made 
of 12 felloes (gadwd!) bound together with iron. Dhdk is the best 
wood ; after that gilar. The carpenter takes Re. 1 for every hand 
(18 inches ) in the breadth of the well, the iron costs Rs. 10, and the 
wood Rs. 6. All the friends from the whole thappa are collected, the 
nimchak is lowered with great ceremony and many invocations of 
Narain and Khwaja ji, and gur is divided. The cylinder of the well 
(kothf) is then built up on the curb to a height of 10 or 12 feet above 
the ground level. A platform is made on the top, and it is weighted 
with earth, a winch is set up anda sort of pile-driver. A dredge 
(jhémb) is then worked at the bottom of the well within the cylinder, 
the pile driving it in and the winch lifting itup. The operation is 
superintended by skilled divers (chatan, dabolia, or dubia), usually 
Jhinwars, who fill the mud and slush into baskets in which it is raised 
to the top. As the earth isdugout the cylinder sinks, and is, if necessary, 
built up now and then. 
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The water-bearing strata in the Bdngar are popularly fixed at Chapter IV, A. 


24, 32 and 52 hands of 18 inches each from the surface. The two 


ture and 


upper are covered, and the lowest is supported by a pan (garh) of Arboriculture. 


clay, and below the two upper ones and above the lowest one lies 
blue sand in which water is found. A permanent supply of spring 
water is called bv; mere soakage water is called sdr. The buwant 
or lowest stratum holds the real spring water ; and a well that reaches 
it is called sultdni. The two upper supplies fail in droughts ; and 
the highest, even if the canal stops fora time. In the Khéadar, of 
course, there is no spring water; and close to the caual the soakage 
(choa) is so great that wells canuot be sunk to any depth; while for 
the same reason the bdwani cannot be reached at all in the canal 
tract. 

When the pan which the well is meant to tap is reached, the 
pile is driven through the pan so as to pierce it, and the water rushes 
up. Ifthe well is once carried so far as to pass through the clay 
into the sand, it must be carried on to the next pan, otherwise it 
will eventually fill up with the sand, or even break with its own 
unsupported weight. When the supply seems satisfactory, two 
leather buckets are rigged up, and every effort made to exhaust the 
supply so as to test its permanency. If they fail, the well is practically 
finished. The earth is filled in all round, the upper part of the cylinder 
(man) is built up so as to give command of the surrounding fields, anda 

ear put on. A niche (d/t) is left in which to burn lamps to 
haw4ji Khizr on Holi, Diwali, and Sunday; and Brahmans are 
again fed. The ceremony of marrying a well is usually performed by 
rich Brahmans and Banids, hardly ever by agriculturists. In the 
Khadar the well is stopped when a fair supply of water has been 
obtained and a stratum reached stiff enough to support the cylinder. 


A brick well fora single bucket or wheel is about 7 to 8 feet in 
diameter ; if for two, about 11 to 12 feet. In the Khadar the single 
well will cost Rs. 250 to Rs. 525 ; in the Bangar Rs. 350 to Rs. 500; 
in the Nardak any. price up to Rs. 1,300, according to 
depth. The cost of a well built by Government at Rajaund 
was Rs, 2,300; but it was nearly 200 feet deep. Ordinarily, 
of course, a good deal of the amount of cost is on account 
of labour which will not be actually paid for; either that of 
the makers themselves, or of their friends in the village. Of late 
years a new kind of brick has been introduced called oadwdla. It 
is very long, and broad, and thin, and forms a small segment of an 
annulardisk. It has a tooth at one end anda notch at the other. 
Wells are made of a single thickuess of these built up dry without 
mortar, They are cheap, a well built of them costing not more 
than a third as much asa good brick and mortar well. Bunt it will 
not last long, while the other will last at any rate 60 or 70 years, 
probably more. 

In the Khedar unbricked wells (kui or kachcha ka) are made 
by digging out the sand and lining the lower part, which is of greater 
diameter than the unper, with a lining (hal) of woven withies of jhdao or 
simbhdli or tut. They are made in a few days, and at a cost of Rs, 5 
to 10, spent in buying the lining, and feeding the friends who come 
to help in the digving after water is reached, which must be hurried on. 


Well-sinking. 


Unbricked weila. 
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They fall in during the next rainy season. Unbricked wells used to 
be made in the stiff Bangar soil, and lasted many years; but the 
soakage from the canal now renders it impossible to dig them. 
hroughout the Khadar, where the water is never more than 25 
to 30 feet from the surface, the Persian wheel alone is used for irri- 
gation. Throughout the Béngar and Nardak, even if the water is 
near, the leather bucket is used on wells. But wheels are used to lift 
canal water where necessary, and are then called jhuldrs. The Persian 
wheel or harat consists of a horizontal cogged wheel driven by bul- 
locks yoked to a beam (qddal) fixed to its vertical axis (balaur). This 
wheel gears into and drives a vertical tcothed wheel (chakii), half of 
which 1s under ground, snd the horizontal axle of which (belan or ldt) 
projects over the well. On this axle and over the well is fixed a 
vertical lanthorn wheel (bdr or od) on which hangs the mal, a sort of 
rope ladder made of two side ropes and cross sticks. To the cross 
sticks are tied the earthen vessels (tindar) which raise the water. 
As they come up they discharge the water through the lanthorn 
wheel into a water-trough (nisd7) inside the wheel, which returning 
on itself twice at right angles, passes out of the wheel on the outer side, 
or that further from the centre of the well where there are no spokes, 
and delivers the water into the cistern (pdrcha) whence it flows off 
by small channels (£hdnd) to the fields. But as they are tied rigidly 
ou to the ma/, they spill some of their water before they are over the 
water-trough ; and the waste of labour thus occasioned is very great. 
The driving gear costs some Rs. 15, and lasts 6 or 8 years. The 
lanthorn wheel and subsidiaries cost.about Rs. 10 more, and only last 
about a year. The mdl is made at home, always of ddb, which resists 
the action of water better than any other fibre. The whole gear is 
said to include 360 separate pieces of wood, which enjoy some 70 or 
80 separate names among them. . 
The leather bucket (charas) consists of a buffalo hide bag swung 
from ar iron ring and handle (mandal). It is drawn up by a strong 
rope (ldo) made of san fibre, and passing over a small strong wheel 
bhon or chdk fixed over the well. The oxen who draw it run down 
an inclined plane (gaun) dug out by the side of the well, the driver 
sitting onthe rope to bring the strain more horizontal, and return 
by a less steep incline parallel to it. When the bucket reaches the 
top, the man who stands at the mouth of the well seizes the rope and 
ulls the bucket on toa masonry apron (panldr) on which he stands. 
Iethen bids the driver unloose the rope. This releases the bag, 
which collapses, and the water shoots into the cistern (parcha). The 
empty bucket is then flung into the well, the rope heing held under 
the foot to prevent it falling too quickly. When the oxen reach the 
top, the rope is fastened on again, and the operation recommences. 
The directions to the driver, intermixed with prayers for protection, 
are delivered in a song, the cadences of which the bullocks soon learn 
to recognise, and stop, turn, and start of their own accord at the 
roper moment. In this song, and there only, the driver is called 
m, and the bucket bdrd. The work at the well mouth is very 
dangerous, a3 any mistake will precipitate the man into the well. 
The bucket costs Rs. 6 to 8 and lasts a year ; the iron ring and wheel 
Rs. 3 each. The ldo is made at home. The bucket will lift 320 to 
400 pounds cf water each time, and there is no waste. 
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Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts and ploughs Chapter IV, A. 


in each tahstl of the district as returned in 1878-79. 
Agricultural work is entirely done by oxen. 


riculture and 


Ag 
Male buffaloes are Arboriculture. 


occasionally yoked in carts, but very rarely indeed in anything else. Agricultural imple- 


In the light soil of the Khadar, with water near the surface, smal] ment 


cattle costing Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 each will do all that is needed. But 
for the stiffer soil of the Bangar plough cattle now cost Rs. 35 to Rs, 40 
each; while oxen that can do a full day’s work on the deep wells of 
the Nardak cannot be got under Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 each. An ox begins 
work when rising 4, and works for 10 years. For a bucket well, eight 
oxen is the full complement; for a Persian wheel, four. A plough 
is now always reckoned at two bullocks. It used to be reckoned at 
four; but the change is due only to the greater sub-division of land 
owing to increased population, as many of the agricultural accounts 
are kept by ploughs. 

Fodder in general is called nydr. The fodder of the autumn 
crops consists of the stalks of the great millets and of maize, which 
are carefully stacked on end in a stack called chhor; of rice straw 
which is merely piled up in a heap (kunjra); and of the bhis, or 
broken straw left after thrashing of the pulses. The spring crops 
give bhis only, also called tit, if of wheat or barley. Bhus is stored 
In a kup made of a wisp of straw (thanda) wound spirally round and 
round upon a foundation of cotton stems su as to form a high circular 
receptacle in which the lhus is packed and preserved and thatched 
when full. A loug low stack fenced in by cotton stems alone is called 
a chhin or bhusdri. Near the city the people store their bhus in mud 
receptacles (khuta) and plaster it all round the top. The lbhis is 
taken out from a hole at the bottoin as wanted. Stems of millet and 
maize are chopped up into small pieces (sani or kéti) before being 
given to the cattle. Anox during ordinary work will eat 20 seers 
of grass anda seer of grain daily; if working at the sugar-mill or 
well bucket, nearly twice that. The cost of stall feeding may be 
taken at about 2 anzasaday. Ofcourse the fodder varies according 
to the season. ‘The mass of it consists of grass and straw of cereals ; 
a little pulse straw is always added; and green food when obtainable. 
In the cold weather methi and rape and carrots, and at all times the 
weedings, are given to the cattle. Besides this some cotton seed or 
oil-cake, or either gawnr, moth or gram is daily given. The best 
fodder of all is the straw of the small pulses, and is called mzssa; after 
that, that of wheat and barley, called turt; after that the jawdr 
stems or chart. Bajrd stems are seldom given alone. They are chopped 
up and mixed with one-third of mung fodder, or failing that, with some 
oil-cake (khal) or pea-meal of gram. 

The following description of the use of manure as practised in 
the district, was furnished for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 247). 
Rotation of crops is discussed at the end of this section :-— 

‘‘ Of irrigated land some 31 per cent. is manured, while 15 per cent. 
is double cropped. Of unirrigated land 13 per cent. is double cropped, 
but manure is little used. Noland but the very small area immediately 
round the cities is constantly manured, if by that is meant every year. 
On the other hand, no land is ‘occasionally manured,’ if by that is meant 


at considerable intervals. In manured land sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
21 
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waizeor fine rice is ordinarily sown, to be followed by wheat, metht, jawdr, gram, 

&c., without additional manure. The amount of manure given varies 
from 350 to 200 maunds per acre, usually every second year (see also table 
ou page 72 below). Besides this, top-dressing is used near the cities to 
the extent of some 30 maunds.” 

The dung-heap (kurri) is started when the rains are over. A 
great hole is dug in the ground, and straw, cattle-bedding, sweepings 
of horse and cattle-sheds, and all sorts of refuse, are thrown into It. 
During the rains the cow-dung is too wet to be patted up into fuel- 
cakes, and is all thrown on to the heap. The rain is allowed to fall 
freely upon it, and it is periodically turned over and worked up by the 
sweepers. As soon as the rains are over, it is fit for use. It is taken 
to the field in carts, sprinkled by the sweepers, and ploughed in. 
Manure proper (khdr or khit kéva) is not very «-ften used as a top- 
dressing. But the market gardeners largely use the nitrous efflores- 
cence (7ehi) found about the village homesteads as a top-dressing for 
young wheat. The similarity of the name has led to statements that 
the injurious saline efflorescence or veh which covers so much of the 
country is used for manure. This is not the casein Kamal. Reh 
consists chiefly of sulphates, and is injurious; 7eh2 of nitrates, which, 
of course, are the best of manures. Weeds, grass, and plant stems, and 
roots which cannot be used as fodder, are generally burut on the fields, 
aud the ashes ploughed in. The great object of the cultivator is to 
get enough manure for his sugar-cane. After that, what is over is 
divided between fine rice, cotton, maize, and the best wheat land ; but 


these crops,.excepting rice, are often sown after sugar-cane, when no- 


fresh manure is given. In the Nardak manure is little used, as the 
people say that in the stiff unirrigated soil, with often scanty rain-fall 
aud very careless cultivation, it only burns up the plants. 


The people are often abused as ignorant and careless because they 
use so much of their cow-dung as fuel. But they are quite as keenly 
alive to the value of manure as we are, though they have not yet 
arrived at feeding for manure. Of course wood fuel (indhan): is 
simply not obtainable in the Khddar and Béngar in anything lke 
sufficient quantities. But even where the supply is unlimited, as in 
the Nardak, it does not answer the purposes of the people. In the first 
place, the vessels of unglazed pottery in which all, who are not rich 
enough to afford a complete stock of brass vessels, cook their food, will 
not stand well any fire fiercer than the smouldering one given by dung ; 
and in the second pluce, the wood fire would need constant attendance. 
What the house-wife wants is a fire over which she can put her pot 
of dal or vegetables, and go off to the fields, or to the well or to spin 
in the alley, feeling sure that the fire wiJl smoulder on and gently 
simmer the food. And dung gives her exactly what she wants. 


The sugar press or kolhé consists of a stumpof a Askar tree 
hollowed out and bound with iron, and firmly fixed in the ground. 
The hollow is lined with pieces of hard wood (77a), which are renewed 
when worn out, and are so shaped as to from a large upper cavity for 
tlie reception of the pieces of cane, and below that a small socket in 
which the ball of the crusher works. The crusher (/dt) is a Jong beam 
of Lfkar with a knot at the lower end which works in this socket ; 
and above that a conical-shaped enlargement (chairun) which crushes 
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the cane against the sides of the kolhi as it moves round in the Chapter IV, A. 
cavity. The beam to which the oxen are fastened (pdt) has a curved aren 
Beaiing (galz) at one end which travels round a groove outside and gy caer pat 
at the bottom of the xolhé; it 1s heavily eeichiet at the other end. 
To it is fastened a connecting rod (mdnak, thamba) which projects 
upwards and is tied at the top to a flat piece of wood (mdk7rf) with a 
socket in its highest end. Into this socket the top of the crusher fits. 
Thus the weighted beam and the crusher form asystem which 
is supported by the bearing of the gulz against the outside, and 
by that of the conical crusher against the inside of the press; and 
as the system revolves round the oS the cane is crushed by this 
latter bearing, and the juice runs down past the ball and socket joint 
and passes out by a small bole at the bottom of the press. The oil 
press has the sane name and is identical in construction with the sugar 
ress. Within the last few years the Beheea mill with iron rollers, 
tas been introduced, and is rapidly growing in favour. General Parrot, 
the local agent, writes in 1883, “ the first year only 4 were sold, the 
second year 93, the third 395, and next season I hope to dispose of at 
least 500. I sometimes have as many as 70 carpenters and 16 smiths 
at work on them.” ‘The price per mill is Rs. 100. As the Karnal 
people do not make rope of the cane refuse, no objection is felt, as in 
the Panjab, on the score of its being destroyed by excessive pressure. 
The mills save a large percentage of the labour ; and can be repaired 
in the villages with the exception of the rollers, which with proper 
care are practically indestructible. 


The sugar press. 


The ordinary village cart is made on the ordinary Indian pattern. The cart. 
It is exceedingly small, costing Rs. 20 to Rs. 35, and is used for 
agricultural purposes only. When used to carry manure, a dirt or 
basket-work lining of cotton stems is put inside the frame-work to 
keep the contents from falling out. It is always drawn by two 
bullocks, and will carry 10 to 15 maunds. 


The plough consists of a wooden body (hal) with the bottom cut off The plough. 
horizontaily, and the nose cut off nearly vertically. The top of the bod 
has a long peg in it which forms the handle and is held in one al 
while the other is emploved to twist the bullocks’ tails. It is drawn 
bv a beam (halis) passed through a mortice in the middle of the body, 
which is fastened to a yoke (jxa) consisting of astraight piece of 
wood which rests against the humps of the oxen, 4 small pegs keeping 
it from shifting ‘laterally. The coulter (phali) passes through a 
mortice through the bottom and nose of the plough. The share is 
‘of two different shapes. The panydri is a broad cutting blade of 
wood passed through the same mortice with the coulter, and is used 
for stiff soil. The pdtha is a thick, round, conical-shaped continuation 
of the nose let into a notch in the letter. and secured by the coulter 
which passes through it. It is used for the light Khadar soil. Both 
ploughs are ordinarily called ndg ploughs, though the ee at 
plough is occasionally called mand. But the mind or lothan is 
really a very large heavy plough drawn by large bullocks, and used 
only on the Rohtak border. In the Khddar the share is shod with 
iron, otherwise the sand wears it out. The plough should be all of 
_ Kikar wood ; and costs from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2. 
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The other implements used by the cultivators are sohdgga, a flat 


Agriculture and board ofkikar or j¢nd, to which several bullocks are yoked. The 
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drivers stand on the board, and it is dragged over the field, crushing 
the clods. It costs Re. 1 to Re. 1-4. Gurri or dd, a heavy wooden 
roller of kikar or shisham used for the same purpose, and costing, 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 according tosize. Jandra,a flat board with or without 
small teeth, worked by two men, one holding the handle, and the other 
pulling it towards him with a string. It is used as a rake for making 
the beds for irrigation (Aydri). Jera, a pitchfork with 6 teeth of 
kikar or kendi, the handle being of ber or bamboo. If with two 
teeth called dosinghd, if with four, chausingha. Dinga, a piece of 
wood bent at an angle with the short end sharpened, used for rakin 
up and spreading out straw, &c. A rake with long iron teeth call 
dinga or phéord is used, but not commonly. Ku«assi, a spade costing 
Re. 1-8. Phaora, a flat broad shovel, costing Re. 1-4, Both the 
above are set at right-angles to the handle, and used chopping fashion. 
Kasoli, a tiny one-handed kuss2 used as a hoe; costs 4 annas. Khurpa, 
a flat blade used to grub up weeds and grass; costs 3 annas. Danit 
or Daranti, a Bother sickle, costing 2 annas. Kohdri, an axe costing 8 
annastol2annas. Ganddssu, a chopperconsisting of a sharp heavy blade 
set in a back which forms a continuation of the handle, and used for 
cutting up stalks of juwar, Xc., for fodder, costs 8 annas. Danta 
fine curved blade set in a flat board which is held under the foot while 
vegetables, &c., are sliced or split up against the blade ; costs 2 annas. 
Ukhal, wkhli, a large mortar of shisham or the hill khair or jind used 
for husking rice; costs 4 annas. Musal, the pestle used with the 
above, consisting ofa heavy bar of kikar or jind some 5 feet long, 
worked with both hands. The lower end is shod with an iron ferrule, 
the edge of which projects beyond the wood and is rounded off. Thus 
it nips the rice grains between the round iron edge and the side of 
the mortar, and squeezes the seed out of the husk, not crushing it 
as it would do were the end flush ; it costs Re. 1. Chhdj, a winnowing 
shovel shaped like a dust pan, and made by Jhinwars of the top joint 
of the culm of the sarkara; it costs 2 annas. The cultivator will also 
have four or five broad flat baskets (tokra, tokri) made by jhinwars 
from withies (mdla) of dhdk, simbhali, tunt, jhdo, or kajtr, for carrying 
grain, fodder, or manure; several rope nets (jhdlz) for carrying fodder; 
some muzzles (chinka) of netted string for his cattle when thrashing 
of going to pasture; some sdntis or leather whips; some nadrka or 
leather thongs to tie the yoke to the plough; a né@r or a similar but 
larger thong for the cart ; anda good supply of ropes and string called 
ras or ddmras, jeora, rassi, ad jeort or ban as they decrease in 
thickness. The implements, for which no price is given, are either 
made at home, or furnished by the village menials as part 
of their begar. 

Agricultural operations. — 

In breaking up new land the first thing is to cut down the 
bushes and grub up the stumps (jhunditor). A thorny bush weighted 
with clods, and called Goal is then drawn over the land to collect 
the grass and weeds, (kabdr), Ploughing (bahna) is then 
begun. Two oxen are yoked in each plough, and several ploughs 
often work side by side. A furrow is called Aiud, a land halai. The 
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bullocks always turr from right to left. The first ploughing is 
called pdr, the succeeding ones dosri, ttsri, chausrt, pesri, chesari, 
and so on; each ploughing being at right angles to the last. For the 
more valuable, and especially for the spring crops, the land is often 
ploughed 12, 14, or even 16 times. The plough only turns up the 
soil some 3 inches deep, and the furrows are about the same width. 
As the share is flat, the soil is onlv scratched up, and not turned over. 


A yoke of oxen will plough for 6 hours, then rest 3 hours, and 
plough 6 hours again. But if possible there should be two yokes, 
each working half the day. The labour of the ploughman (halt) is 
very severe, and he cannot continue it many days running. A man 
to feed the bullocks (nydr wala or baldi) is needed for every two 
ploughs ;and in fact the recognised establishment is four{men perplough; 
two in front, the ploughman and the hedger and ditcher, and two 
behind to bring food and weed, &c. These two latter may be women. 
In five days 3 to 5 acres can be ploughed according to the quality of 
the bullocks. The year’s ploughing must not be begun on a Monday 
or on a Saturday, or on the Ist or 11th of the month; and on the 
15th of the month the cattle must rest entirely. Every day when 
the plough is bronght out the ploughman makes obeisance to it. 
When the season’s ploughing is first begun a prayer is otfered up 
generally to Dharti Mata or Mother Earth; the common form of the 
agriculturist’s prayer being “Sat Badshah se surkhrih rakhiye, aur 
1s men achchha ndj de; to Badshah ko bhi paisa de, aur sth ka bhi 
utar jdwe ;” or “ keep our rulers and bankers contented and grant a 
“plentiful yield; so shall we pay our revenue and satisfy our money- 
lender.” The plough is carried to and from the fields by being hung 
over the yoke between the bullocks (sot lena). 

The sohdgga and girri are used for this purpose ; the latter if the 
land is dry, the former if wet. Both are seldom used at the same 
time. They are used hetween the ploughings, and also after the last 
ploughing. The land has to be gone over three or four times, each 
time at right angles to the last direction ; more if stiff, less often if 
very sandy. ach takes four oxen and two men to work it, besides 
the man for grass ; and will do 5 to 8 or even 10 acres once over in 
five days. 

Sowing is called bijna, seed time boda. Theseed is sown either broad- 
cast (phdnt, khiddna), or in the furrows by a man foilowing the plough 
(burrt muthi) ; or by a drill (orna) made of a bamboo tube with a 
leather cup at the top, tied on to the plough. This last method is 
adopted if the soil has dried up much, so as to ensure the seed reaching 
the dl or moist subsoil. After sowing, the sohdgga is passed twice 
cross-ways over the field except when sown with a drill, in which case 
the sohdéqya is not used. When sown with a plough, the area sown 
is limited by the capacity of the plough. A man can sow 20 acres 
broadcast in five days. ‘The limitation as to time and season, and the 
prayers when beginning the sowing are the same as for ploughing. A 
certain amount of care is taken to get good seed-grain. With maize 
and great millets they select the best heads for seeds; and they will 
often go some distance to buy good seed. But there is no attempt at 
real systematic selection ; and worst of all, no attempt at introducing 
new blood from other places. 
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Wells are seldom the property of a single person. The sharers 
irrigate in turn for a day or half a day each, according to a rota (bdri, 
osra) fixed by lot, each having a number of turns in proportion to 
his share, but not necessarily consecutive. If heavy rain interrupts 
irrigation, the rota starts afresh after it ; if the rain is light, it goes 
on from where it was broken off. There are often two wheels or 
buckets on the same well, in which case the land appertaining to 
each is called its adda or sek. The people irrigate (sinfna) from 
wells either by bucket or by wheel. For irrigating with the leather 
bucket five men are needed; two men to catch the bucket (bairia) 
working half a day each, as the labour is very severe; two drivers 
khambi or kilia from éilz the peg, which fastens the ldo to the yoke ; 
and one panydra to look after the channels and let the water succes- 
sively into the irrigation beds. There should also be four yoke of 
oxen, two working at once, oue sa up while the other goes down 
the incline, and changing at noon. The well is worked from dawn 
till sunset, with 3 hours rest in the hot weather. Four yoke of oxen 
will water 3 to 4 acres in five days according to the depth of the well; 
two yoke will water 2} to 3 acres in the same time. 


The labour at the Persian wheel is much easier, as expressed by 
the saying “ Harat ek dnkh se chalta,” “one eye is enough for a 
harat;” for the driver (gaderia) who sits on the beam to which the 
yoke is tied may be blind, and the panydra only needs one eye. But 
of course a man for grass is needed. It is better to have four yoke of 
oxen to change every 3 hours, as the rotary motion soon tires the 
bullocks, but there are very generally only two; of course in the 
former case the bullocks would do other work also, and in any case 
very weak cattle are sufficient to work the wheel. The well is worked 
as long asit is light; but seldom at night, except when the spring crops 
are ripening under a hot wind. A well will water 3 acres of fair soil 
in five days; but sandy soil absorbs so much water that only 2 to 1} 
acres, or even less in very sandy soil (¢hulz) will be watered in that 
time. The soil on the unbricked wells is generally of this description. 


When there has not been sufficient rain, it is necessary to irrigate 
the land for ploughing, or sowing, or both. All such irrigation given 
before the crop is above ground is called paleo. The first watering to 
the young crop is called kor, the second dosra, the third tzsra, and so 
on. When the ground has dried slightly after the paleo, or rain, so 
as to be neither too wet nor too dry for ploughing or sowing, its state 
is called batdo. The water is conducted from the well in small chan- 
nels called khdt or khdnd to the fields. The field, except for paleo, 
has been divided off into beds or kydris by the use of the jandra, 
and the water is let into each successively. This economises water 
in two ways: jirst by confining the area to be covered at once with 
water, and so reducing the average depth of water when the ground 
is on a slope; and secondly, by giving the water less irrigated ground 
to travel over in order to reach the furthest point of the bed, and so 
reducing absorption in excess of what is needed. 

The water passes from the canal by a head (mohand) into the 
main distributaries (rdjbdha). From them it is distributed by small 
channels (kiudind, khdl) to the fields. Each main channel supplies 
many villages; and each village has its turn of so many days) The 
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riod while the water is shut off is called tati]; and if hot wind 
lows during this time, or if, when the turn comes round, the water 
fails, great luss is the result. Irrigation from the canal is practised 
in two ways. If the water is delivered abuve the level of the fields, 
the irrigation is called for, or flow ; if below them, ddl or lift. In flow 
irrigation aj] that is needed is to cut a hole (néku) in the channel and 
let the water on to the field. Hitherto it has not been the practice to 
divide the fields into beds, and the result has been that the land has 
been flooded with an inordinate quantity of water. But under the 
rules now in force double rates will be charged for fields without 
beds, except for rice-fields, iu which a considerable depth of water is 
absolutely necessary. The area that can be irrigated in this manner 
in five days is only limited by the supply of water; one good openiny 
will water 30.to 50 acres. Irrigation by lift is practised thus. 
The water is brought up by a low-level channel, which is met 
by a high-level channel into which the water has to be lifted. 
The end of the lower channel is enlarged and a small pool (chi) dug 
out; on either side of this standing places (penta) are dug in the 
banks, The end of the higher channel is also enlarged into a basin 
(nyaini) which is cushioned with grass to prevent the falling water 
from scouring. Two men called ddlia then stand, one in each penta, 
and swing between them the ddl or scoop. This is in the shape of 
a small canve, and is made of thin planks of dik wood sewn together 
with leather, costs 8 annas, and lasts a year. It is swung by four 
strings, two at each end on either side of the point. The ddlias 
take a string in each hand and swing the scoop, dip it into the water, 
swing it out full of water up and over the nyaznt, and tip the water 
out by tightening the upper strings). The operation is performed 
with wonderful skill; but the labour is very severe, and a man can 
only work for an hour consecutively at it, and cannot work two days 
running. The outside height of the mathik or bank over which the 
water has to be lifted is 44 fvct; if the total lift is greater two lifts 
are used, one above the other. It takes four ddlias and one panydra 
to werk a dal, and they will water 3 to 5 acres in five days, according 
to the height of the lift. Irrigation by dil is sometimes practised 
from the village tanks and swamps, but, as a rule, only for small plots 
of valuable crops. 


Weeding is called nuwldi. It is chiefly confined to the more 
valuable crops. It is performed by men, women and children, the 
petticoats or wraps being gathered into a bag (jholi) in which the 
weeds are collected. The weeds are valuable as green food for cattle. 
As they must be got under while the crop is young, hired labour 
often has to be resorted to. One person will weed a sixth of an acre 
in five days; and in the rains, where the soil is heavy and the weeds 
long, not nearly so much. Fields should be weeded once, twice, 
thrice or five times. It is unlucky to weed them four times. 

Of course any division between individual fields, save the dd or 
boundary ridge, is unknown. But the masses of cultivation are 
always surrounded by dead hedges of thorny bushes (dhinkar), very 
often very formidable obstacles indeed, to keep out the cattle and 
wild animals. They are also often surrounded by a bank (/ara or 
Kot), and ditch (Addi); aud in the Khadar, where bushes ure scarce, 
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this is their chief protection, the bank sometimes having a euphorhia 
hedge planted on it. Access is given by a stile or deva, a Y-shaped 
piece of wood firmly fixed in a gap. Young sugur-cane is generally 
surrounded by a low wall round the individual field till it has grown 
old enough to take care of itself. But nothing avails to keep out the 
deer and pigs which do terrible damage to the crops, or the monkeys 
which are worst of all. The crops are also watched night and day 
by men called rukhwala, literally “the man in the tree.” In the 
fields of the great millets these men sit on platforms (jaunda, dawnja) 
raised well above the crops, from one to another of which stretch 
strings (patdn) which the watchers ever and anon jerk so as to swin 
the great plants about and frighten the birds. They are also provide 
with slings (gopia) with which they sling mud pellets (gola); 
while the crack of the sling greatly enhances the effect. The lower 
crops are watched from the ground, the men wandering about armed 
with long thongs (tatiila) which they crack like astock-whip. Scare- 
crows (dardwu) of sorts are set up in every field. And the village 
which is fortunate enough to obtain a license to carry a gun in the 
name of one of its menials, sleeps happy and dreams of fat crops. 


’ Reaping is called /dwni, hired reapers Liwa, and their wages lai. 
The great millets are cut and collected into bundles (plz) which are 
stood up on end in a stack (sawa) to dry. The smaller grains are 
collected and tied up into sheaves (bird) if carried to the thrashing 
floor on the head, and into small bundles (pwli) if carried in a cart. 
They are then taken to the thrashing floar and piled up in a kundra 
or stack. The straw with the ear and grain is called dén. One man 
can reap about an acre in five davs. Reaping for the season must be 
begun on a Monday and must be finished on Wednesday, the last bit 
of crop being left standing till then. Hence the saying Mangal 
lawa, Budh badhdwa, “ Tuesday for the reaper and Wednesday for the 
finishing.” A prayer is offered up on first starting reaping. And a 
little is always left under the name of mavila for the poor as gleanings 

sitld). | 

To thrash is called gahnd. The pair or thrashing floor is swept 
and plastered by the Chamdrs, and a ee (med) set up in the middle. 
The straw with the ears is then spread out round the pole, and four 
to ten or twelve bullocks, according to the quantity of grain, are 
tied up in a row and one end fastened to the pole. Their collective 
name is daim. The bullocks then go round and round the pole 
treading out the grain, the straw being turned over three or four 
times so as to expose all parts to their feet. The straw is then taken 
away, and the ears and grain remaining which is called tdr or dhar, 
is roughly winnowed, and again thrashed in precisely the same 
manner. The resulting grain is again winnowed, and the broken 
ears, called bundar, thrashed a third time. With the reat millets 
they cut the heads (tusrz) off and thrash them only. With maize, 
the cobs (kurt bhuta) are stripped of their sheaths, dried in the sun, 
and beaten out (chhetna). So, too, sinall quantities of grains are 
thrashed out with sticks instead of by cattle. The flail consists of a 
crooked stick and is called gesla or kutka. Five oxen will thrash 50 
maunds of fine rice, 25 maunds of coarse rice, gram, or jawdr, 12 
maunds of bdjra, or 8 maunds of wheat or barley in the day. 
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To winnow is called uddona or barsdna. The operation is 
wholly dependent upon the wind, the mixed grain and chaff being 
taken up in a chhdj and shaken slowly out from a height of several 
feet. The heavy grain falls perpendicularly, while the wind blows 
the chaff to one side. The chaff (tus) is useless except to burn. 
With a good wind four men will winnow 25 maunds in a day. 


The clean grain is collected into a heap called rds, or thépa, or 
bohal. Preparatory to measuring the greatest care has to be 
observed in the preparation of this heap, or evil spirits will diminish 
the yield. One man sits facing the north and places two round 
balls of cow-dung on the ground. Betwcen them he sticks in a plough 
coulter (pAdli). This symbol is called Shdod, the goddess (sic) of 
fertility. A piece of the ak tree and some dubh grass are added, and 
they salute it saying “Shdod médtu, suphul phaliye; Sdh Bddshdh 
“ surkhrih kariye.” “Ob! mother Shdod, give the increase, and make 
“ our bankers and rulers contented.” The man then carefully hides 
the Shdod from all observers, while he covers it up with grain which 
the others throw over his head from behind. When it is well covered, 
they pile the grain on it, but three times during the process the 
ceremony of chang is performed. The man stands to the south of the 
heap and goes round it towards the west the first and third times, 
and the reverse way the second time. As he 7 round he has the 
hand furthest from the heap full of grain, and in the other hand a 
chhdj with which he taps the heap. When the heap is finished, the 
sprinkle it with Ganges water, salute it, and put a cloth over it till it 
is time to measure the grain. A line is then drawn on the ground 
all round the heap, inside which none but the measurer must go. All 
these operations must be performed in profound silence. 

Then follows the measuring. This must not be done on the day 
of the new or the full moon (parwa), and Saturday is a bad day for 
it. And it must be begun at dawn, or midday, or sunset (sic), or 
midnight, when the spirits are otherwise engaged. Four men go 
inside the enclosiag line with an earthen measure (mdp), and nobody 
must come near them till they have finished. They sit facing the 
north, and spread a cloth on the ground. One fills the mdp from 
the heap with a chhaj (minna), another empties it on to the cloth 
(mandhauna or riséna), and the other two carry off the full cloth and 
empty it out (dhona), substituting an empty one for it. Ifthe grain 
is to be divided into shares, for instance two to one, two measures are 
put together in one spot, and the third separately, and so on, the 
separate heaps being called dheri, a word really signifying a heap, 
but used commonly for a share. The man who has the mdp puts 
down for each measure filled a small heap of corn (bohali) by which 
the account is kept. Perfect silence must be preserved till the whole 
operation is over; and especially all counting aloud the number of 
measures must be avoided. But when once the grain is measured it 
is safe from the evil eye, and the people are at liberty to quarrel over 
it. The offerings to the Bréhman and Saiyad (seori), usually 25 seers 
for the former and 5 for the latter fur Hindus, and 25 each for 
Musalmans, are made over to their recipients, a Musalmaén /fagir 
taking the Saiyad’s share. The dues of the Chamdrs are paid ; and the 
sharers divide the remainder. The weight is got by weighing one 
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Chapter IV, A.’ mép full, there being no recognised capacity for the measure, a8 in 
Agriculture and the Panjab. 


~ Arboriculture. In the canal tract five ploughs with ten good bullocks and 20 
The work ofthe men will cultivate 60 acres of land, which will be distributed some- 
year, what as follows :—Cane, 5 or 6 acres ; cotton, 5 ; rice and jawdr, 30 


between them, the low swampy land bearing rice ; wheat, 20. The 
small pulses will be sown among the jawdr; while gram or mixed 

rains will follow the rice, and metht will be sown among the cotton 
in the same year. On the canal a plough will cultivate a much 
larger area than in the Khddar, because the oxen are not wanted for 
irrigation ; but the number of men must correspond with the area, 
and not with the number of ploughs. 

In the Khédar a Persian wheel will, in highly cultivated villages, 
have some 16 acres attached, of which 12 will be irrigated yearly. 
There will be two ploughs on it, with 4 oxen, and 4or 5 men where 
the women work, and 8 or 7 where they do not; and these same 
ploughs will perhaps cultivate some 4 acres of unirrigated land in 
addition. On five such wheels the 80 acres of land will be distributed 
somewhat as follows:—Cotton, 8 acres; sugarcane, 6; maize, 6; 
jawdr 20; gawdr, 4; moth, 4; wheat, 28; gram, 4. methi will be 
sown among the cotton, and the maize will be followed by barley or 
wheat in the same year. Among bad cultivators the area per plough 
will be greater ; but it will proba y include a good deal of unirrigated 
land, and the total yield per plough will be smaller. 


In the Nardak, where the R4jp&t runs his plough over the ground, 
flings in the seed, and trusts to God for the produce, the area which 
can be cultivated by a plough is capable of extraordinary extension in 
a favourable season. Five ploughs with their 10 oxen and 12 men 
(for here weeding is not practised, and few men are required) will 
cultivate some 100 acres, almost all unirrigated, as follows :—Coarse 
rice, 30 acres ; jawdr, 25; cotton, 5; sesame, 7; maize, 5;gram and 
barley, 10; gram, 20; and a little rape. But if the early rains are 
heavy, coarse rice will be sown in every available acre of land fit for 
it, up to 50 to 70 acres ; for the preparation of the ground involves 
little labour, and the seed time has wide limits, And a great part of 
that will be followed by gram in the spring. So, again, if the late 
rains are heavy and last long, the Rajpdt goes out rejoicing and 
ploughs the whole country up fur gram. On the other hand, if the 
rains fail, hardly a sod will be turned ora seed sown in the high 
Nardak. . 


Cost of cultivation. On this subject Mr. Ibbetson writes :— 


“Tt is impossible to estimate the cost of cultivating any particular 
staple by itself ; or at least, the estimate, when made, is meaningless. Take 
tobacco, for instance. The necessary labour of both men and oxen would, 
at market rates, amount to a good deal more than the crop is worth. But 
the men and oxen are both there; and their labour is for the most part 
given at a time when it could not be used profitably in any other way, the 
tobacco season being the slack time of the year. The only estimate that 
is worth making is that of the whole cost of cultivating the land under one 
plough. Taking two oxen costing Rs. 35 each, eating one annaa day, and 
working 10 years; three men with their families at Ra. 3 a month each, 
(I take three so as to include the labour of the village menials) ; half. the 
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interest on the Rs, 200, the cost of a well ; and allowing for wear and tear Chapter IV, A. 
of implements, we have for yearly expenses— fe Agri Gulcare and 
Arboriculture. 


Deena = a Cost of cultivation, 
Keep of cultivators ang --- 108 

Interest on cost of well at 20 per cent. ... 20 
Wear and tear of year ss ae 5 


185 


or Rs. 185 for, say, 10 acres, or Rs. 18-8 per acre. But the actual expen- 
ses will be less ; the cattle will be home-bred ; the fodder, food, and clothes will 
be home produce ; and much of the cost of the well will have been extra 
labour not paid for, and which bears no interest. 


‘In the canal tract there will be four men in place of three, and 
instead of interest on the cost of a well, there will be about Rs. 2 an acre 
all round for canal water rates. This will bring the cost of cultivating 
12 acres to Rs. 225, or Rs. 18-12 an acre ; practically the same as in the 
Khadar. But such estimates are, I believe, very unprofitable, and give 
us little information about the real cost of production as it comes out of 
the cultivator’s pocket. There are some further remarks on the subject 
at § 132 of my Printed Assessment Report on éahsil Panipat.” 


Agricultural Staples. 


Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the manner shown below :— 


Principal steples, 


1880-81. |1881-82. Crop. 


Other drags and spices 


Linsee ‘; 
Mustard 
Til 


Tdra Mira 
Hemp 
Kasumbh 
Other crops 


The table over-leaf shows various particulars concerning the 
cultivation of each of the chief staples. The figures refer to well culti- 
vated crops ; but of course there is always a good deal of land in which 
the cultivation falls far short of the standard. Most labour is natur- 
ally bestowed on tho irrigated and manured land, the other getting the 
leavings of the cultivator’s time. The seed time and harvest for each 
of the principal food grains is given at page 157. The cultivation of 
vegetables, drugs, spices, pepper, and the like is wholly confined to the 
market gardens round the town, and to a corner of a field here and 
there which satisfies the private needs of the villagers. The cultiva- 
tion of opium has been forbidden in the Dehli territory since 1825; 
indigo used to be grown largely by the Skinners, but its cultivation 
has been discontinued. It is not cultivated as a rule in the villages, 
though there area few vats near the town, and it is occasionally 
grown for seed. - 
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® PE s3 iF 
EngHsh name | Botanical nnmes, and | ° - & ” % Pe 
Native names. or description. reforences. hae z : S| ss ef ° 3 
| ee |2as| cas Es 
oa |S oe 3 
7, P| Z 7) 
Ikh Sugarcane Saccharum officinarum:|19 to 15,| 600 
A.C. 39 ; 8. 260; B. P. lor more 
1052ff. 
Bari -. | Cotton .. | Gossypium herbaceum :; g |} 400 
A. C. 25; 8. 225 B. P. 
1781. 
Moakki .. | Maize .. | Zea mays: A. C. 8458.) 5496} 180 
263 ; B. P. 790ff. 
Dhan (siri) Finerice  .. | Oryza sativa: A. OC. 81; 2; ? 
8. 257 B. P. S08ff. 
Dhan (santhi or | Coarse rice 2to8 0 
Saas (on irate Hol hum : A.C 0 
awar for gra olcus sorghum : 8 
Jawar for fodder Great millet, 20; 8. 262; B. P. 830. shal ) 0 
j .. | Spiked millet | Holcus spicatus: A. C. 2 0 
28 ; 8. 259; B. P. 887. . 
Mandwa -. | Asmall cereal | Eleusyne coracana: A. q| ? 
C. 36; 8. 254 ; B. P. §39. 
Moth -. | A small pulse | Phaseolus aconitifolius: 2 0 
Oe 38; 8. 73; B. P. 
47. 
Urad o»)~=—Ssop:~Stsé‘e:* | Phaseolus radiatus : A. 2 0 0 0 ) 
C. 38 ; 8.73; B. P. 846. 
Mung A a. ose .. | Phaseolus at a 2 0 0 0 5 
88; 8. 73; B. P. 844. 
Gawanr -. | A pulse ‘ Polishes _pecrmoldes . 2 0 0 0 6 
. P. 849. 
Ti -. | Sesame .. | Sesamum orientale: A. 2 0 0 0 5 
C. 56; 8. 149; B. P. 
1,628. 
San -. | A fibre -. | Hibiscus cannabinus : : aia as 
A. C. 43; 8. 22; B.P. 
1,758. 
Sani ; Pe Crotolaria juncea : A.C. 1 0 0 0 20 
44; 8. 64; B. P. 1,753. 
Gehun Wheat .. | Triticum sativum ;/10 to 12} 400 | 4to5 873 
A. C. 45; 8. 262; B.P. 
762ff. 
Jao Barley Hordeum hexastichum:| gto4/ ? ? 0 80 
no 48 ; 8. 256; B.P. 
Channa . | Gram or chick | Cicer arietinum: A. C.|] 1 to4 0 0 123 to 20 
; pea. 50; 8. 63 ; B. P. 850. 
Masur or Masri.. | Lentils .. | Ervum lens: A. C. 38; 2 0] Otos 0 124 
8. 68; B. P. 851. 
Sarean Rape -. | Brassica campestris : 9 0 0 0 123 
aT 55 ; 8. 11; B. P. 
Methi Fonugreek .. | Trigonella fenugrecum: 2| ? 4to6 0 |123 to 20 
og 65 53.77; B. P. 
Tambaku Tobacco Nicotiana — tabacum :| 8 to 10 {300 tc}.7 to 10 | 7 to 10 7 
bir 72; 8. 158; B.P. 660 
Xarar Safflower . | Carthamus tinctorius: 


A. C. 50; 8. 124; B.P. 


p. 464f. 


Note.—A. C. is Wright's Agriculture of Cawnpore. 8. is Stewart's Panjab Plants. B. P. is Baden 
Powell's Panjab Products. 


Many of the evils to which plants are subject are peculiar to 


particular staples, and are noticed in their places below. But a few 
are very common. Much information on the subject has been collected 


by Mr. Baden-Powell. 


Palé or frost is very injurious if severe and not accompanied by 
rain, or if a west wind blows at the time. There is a saying: girta - 
min pachheta pdld ; yth kirsén kd gdéla: “tardy rain and frost are the 
husbandman’s loss.” It especially attacks cutton, sugarcane, gram, 
rape, and early wheat while in the ear. 


® 
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Kag, kégwa or smut is produced by east winds with cloudy damp 
weather. It attacks wheat especially; and also jawd7 and sometimes 
barley. But it is, as a rule, sporadic in the two latter. 

Al or dlé is a black oily appearance upon the leaves of cotton 
and sugarcane. But it is also the name ofa gregarious caterpillar, 
which especially attacks cotton, rape and sesame. 

Kwngi or rust is produced by the same influences which produce 
smut. It attacks wheat chiefly, and is exceeding!y destructive. 

Jackals do most harm to maize, of which they “ do not leave even 
the bones,” and to sugarcane. They also eat mathe and safflower. 

Pigs are catholic in their taste; but if they have a preference, 1b 
is for rice, jawdr, maize and cane. 

White ants eat most things, especially gram, cotton and cane. 
They canuot move in dakar, as it is too stiff and moist for them; and 
plenty of water will always keep them away. 

Ujala or general withering up from any reason, and sokhd, or 
withering from want of water, are of course evils common to all 
plants. 


The principal varieties sown are Surta or Sotha, with a long, soft 
thick, white cane; the best of all, but somewhat delicate, and especially 
fancied by jackals. Jélri with a hard, thin, red cane; very hardy, 
and will not spoil even if the cutting be long delayed; but not very 
productive of juice. Merati or Merthi with a thick, short, soft cane, 
and broad leaves: it is very productive, but requires high cultivation, 
and suffers from excess of rain; it is not much grown. Ponda, a thick 
sweet variety; grown near the cities for eating only, as its juice is 
inferior, Cane grows best io fairly stiff loam, and worst in sandy soil. 
It likes abundant rain, and will stand a good deal of swamping, though 
too much makes the juice thin. It is occasionally grown in flooded 
land without irrigation ; but the yield is precarious. Its cultivation is 
far more laborious than that of any other staple. The land must be 
ploughed at least ten times, and worked up to the finest possible 
condition, The more manure given the better the yield; and it is 
never sown without. Ifthe soil is impregnated with reh, the juice 
becomes watery, and yields but little sugar. | 

The amount of seed is fixed in the following curious manner :— 
As many canes as will make up a total length of 21 hands is called a 
ae or handful. Twenty-one paunjdsare a pili or bundle; and 30 

undles are sown in one acre. The word panjd, though common, 
generally in the Panjab, 1s not used or known in the tract in any other 
connection than this. The seed cane will be worth Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 
per acre. The seed cane is buried in the ground till wanted next 
year. Generally whole canes are buried; but a custom is growing in 
the Khadar of using only the top 18 inches or so of the cane for this 
pape as this is the piece Which makes the best seed and gives the 
east juice. The seed cane is cut up into pari or slips with two knots 
in each, and they are laid down a foot apart in the furrow by a man 
following the plough, who presses each in with his foot. The plough 
has a bundle of canes tied under the share to make a broad furrow. 
Nine men will sow an acre ina day. The sohdgga is then passed 
over the field. On the first day of sowing sweetened rice is brought 
to the field, the women smear the outside of the vessel with it, and it 
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is then distributed to the labourers. Next morning a woman puts on 
a necklace and walks round the field, winding thread on to a spindle, 
This custom is now falling into disuse. Three days afterwards they 
hoe the field all over with khodlis and follow with the sohdgga. This 
operation is repeated four times at intervals of 10 days. Ten men 
will work an acre inaday. The field is then watered. 


The panchha is then given. They spread more manure, hoe it in, 
beat the ground with sticks to consolidate it, water, hoe, and beat, 
again, and so on two or three times; it taking twenty men to do an 
acre once over in a day. A month after this they water again, and go 
on hoeing and watering till the rains setin. During the rains it must 
be weeded once at least ; after the rains it is watered once or oftener 
according to the season, and if it shows any tendency to droop, tied 
up into bundles (jura) as it grows. As soon after Diwdli as the 
cane is ripe it is cut. If it is allowed to stand too long, the flower 
(nesarz) sometimes forms, and it is then useless, Cane is occasionally 
grown a second year from the old roots, and is then called mdnda. 
The cane is cut down.and dressed (cholna) on the spot by stripping off 
the leaves and cutting off the crown (gaula). These are given to the 
cattle toeat. This work, and the crushing, are done by the association 
or ldéna described in Chapter III (page 133), there being one pair of 
bullocks for every acre of cane. When the cane is brought to the 

ress it is cut up into ganderz, or pieces 6 to 8 inches long. The press 
is started on Sunday ; and an altar called makdl is built by it, where 
five ganderis and a little of the first juice (ras) expressed, and 1} seers 
of the fist gur made are offered up, and then given to Br&hmans. on 
the spot. The press is tended by two peria, who feed the press with 
cane, opening out the canes in the press with an iron spike or éail, 
and driving new canes well in by beating them on the top with a 
leather glove faced with iron (hatarki); two muthids who drive the 
bullocks and hand the cane from a basket fastened on the beam to the 
peria; two kérigars, who look after the boiling and make the 
gur ; and two jhokas or firemen who feed the furnace. For each 
twenty-four hours the perias get 9 seers of gur, and their food | 
and tobacco; the muthids get 2 seers and food; the a bd 8 seers ; 
and the firemen the same. The kdrigars are generally Jkinwars and 
get 24 seers on the first day in the name of Bawa Kalu, their Gurw 
or spiritual chief. A certain amount of juice and cane is also given 
tothe workmen. The blacksmith fete 3 of a seer, the carpenter 2 seers, 
and the potter 4 seer of gur per diem. The hire of the iron pans is 
from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 each for a season. 

As the juice runs out it is received in an earthen vessel (daha 
kundi) sunk in the ground, and holding some 60 to 70 seers. A 

ress will crush an acre of average cane in five days, working night and 
aay. The juice is dipped out of the 4undi into a large pan called 
a kénd. hen the 4und is full the juice is transferred to a karaha 
or kdérdéht or bel, an iron evaporating pan let into the top of a furnace 
and is there boiled. After being similarly treated in a second evapor- 
ating pan, the inspissated juice is put to cool into a broad shallow 
earthen pan (chak) and worked about with a flat piece of wood (hati, 
hatwa). When cool it is called gur, and is ladled out with a wooden 
spoon (dolera) and scraper (musad), and made up into balls (bhelf) 
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weighing 4 seers each, of the shape of a cottage loaf. The first ball 
is given to the Br&éhman at the makdl; the others are taken to the 
bania and credited to the account. The crushed cane (Aof) is used 
to feed the fire with. The cane saved for next year’s seed is buried 
in the corner of the field. Young sugarcane is attacked, when about 
a foot high, by a worm called s#aunsua, especially if the east wind 
blows, A smut called d/ also attacks it under the same circumstances. 
Mice do much harm ; and also white ants and frost. 


No varieties of cotton are recognized by the people. It grows 
best in stiff loam ; worst in sandy soil. Itis better, if possible, to 
grow it by the aid of rain alone, and without irrigation, after sowing 
at any rate, till the rains are over. The more manure the better; 
but it often follows sugar, when no fresh manure is given; and in 
the Nardak it is grown without manure. On the canal it is sown & 
full month earlier than elsewhere, as the ample supply of water 
enablea them to make the land moist enough before sowing to carry 
it through the rains. The ground is ploughed twice and the sohdgga 
used; the seeds are rubbed in cow-dung to prevent their sticking 
together, and sown broad-cast. When the two seed-leaves appear it 
is weeded, and twice again after that; the saying being— 


“ Naulat nahin dopatti” 
“ Kya chugdoye kupattt.” 
‘If you don’t weed when there are two leaves, you will pick nothing.” 
When it begins to flower it especially wants water, which must be 
iven if necessary ; for if it dries, and especially if the east wind 
blows at the same time, the flowers fall off and the pods don’t form. 
It generally gots watered again with the other crops which are sown 
among the plants. 


When the pods (tind) open and the cotton is ready to pick 
(chugna), the women go round the field eating rice milk, the first 
mouthful of which they spit on the field towards the west. This is called 
phurakna, The first cotton picked is exchanged for its weight of salt 
which is prayed over and kept in the house till the picking is over. 
The picking is done gradually as the pods open. It is performed by 
the women of the house when they are not secluded; otherwise by 
the poor women of the village who take y, of the pickings, in the 
earlier pickings when there is plenty of cotton, and more up to } as 
less ad less remains to pick. The last gleanings are left for the poor. 
The cotton as picked is called kapds, and is passed through a small 
hand-mill (charkhi), consisting of a wooden roller revolving in contact 
with a very small iron roller, the Jatter nipping the cotton and draw- 
ing it through, and so tearing it off the seeds (binola) which are left 
on the other side. The sapds consists of about a third cotton and two. 
thirds seeds. The cotton thus ginned (riz) is scutched (pinjna, 
dhunakna) by the pumba or telt witha large double-stringed bow 
(pinan, dhunaka) hung from a flexible bamboo, the strings of which 
he twangs violently with a heavy plectrum of wood (térd), and the 
vibrations toss up the filaments and form them into a fleece, leaving 
the dirt at the bottom. For this he takes the weight of the cotton 
in grain. The women spin the cotton and give it to the weaver to 
weave, paying him one rupee for weaving about 60 yards, After the 
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cotton is picked, the cattle are turned into the field to eat the leaves, 
and the dried stems (bansati, banchattz) are cut down and used as 
withies for various purposes, or for fuel. The seeds are a valuable 
food for cattle, as they are very full of oil. Cotton is especially liable 
to the al smut, and to attacks of caterpillars, and of a red worm in 
the pod. 


Two sorts of maize are grown; the pert or early yellow maize, 
and dhawli or late red maize. The former has the better grain, and 
the latter is the more productive. Maize must have plenty of water 
and must have at any rate a little fresh manure, even if sown afte 
sugarcane, It grows best in light soils and well in sandy ones, It 
will not grow in very stiff soil. The ground is carefully dressed and 
the seed sown broadcast. . It is weeded on the 10th, 22nd and 35th 
day after sowing, or thereabouts. It cannot go a month, and should 
not go more than three weeks, without water; and it is only in very 
good years that it need not be irrigated. If it once dries up, no 
after-watering will save it. A little early maize is often grown as 
fodder for the cattle ; it produces hardly any grain. The maize is 
cut down and the cobs (Aukri) picked off, stripped, dried in the sun, 
and beaten with sticks to separate the grain. The unripe cobs 
(bhdta)are often roasted andeaten. The stalks (karbi) are good fodder, 
though not good as jawdr. Maize suffers from a worm in the knot 
of the stalk, and especially from pigs and jackals. 


Rices are divided into two well-defined classes; the fine rices, varie- 
ties of oryzasativa, the grainsof which cook separate,and whichare known 
to the people under the generic name of zir2; and the coarse rices, 
varieties of oryza glutinosa, the grains of which agglutinate when 
boiled, and of which the principal sorts are manji and sdnthi. This and 
the following paragraphs refer to the fine rices only. The zit proper is 
a small rice with a short straw ; the principal varieties are ramdl; and 
ramjamani, the latter of which has a particularly hard fine grain. 
Sunkar and ansari are coarser rices, chiefly grown where there is fear 
of too much water, in which case their long straw gives them an 
advantage. Rice grows only in stiff soil. lt is usually grown in 
lowlying dakar so as to take advantage of the drainage water; 
but if the bc oe is sufficient, the best rice is grown on fine 
stiff soil on a slope where the water is perfectly under control. The 
seed beds are ploughed four or five times and carefully prepared, 
manure is spread on them, and the seed sown broad-cast and very 
thickly on the top of the manure. More manure is then spread over 
the seeds, and the whole is watered. Four days after they are again 
watered, and after the fifth or sixth day, they must be kept wet till 
they are ready to plant out. The rice field is ploughed twice, and 
such manure given as can be spared. It is then flushed with some 
three inches of water, and a sohagga, toothed if there are weeds, is 
driven about under water (gér or gdn dena). If the weeds are 
obstinate, the plough must be used again under water. When the 
sohagga has worked up the mud into a fine pulp, Jhinware and Chamdrs 
take the seedling (pod) in handfuls (jut) and plant them one by one 
in the water pressing in the roots with their thumbs. An acre will 
take 500 to 600 jeitis which will cost, if bought, Re. 1-4 It will take 
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ten men to plant it in a day, and they get 24 to 3 seers of grain each Chapter IV, A. 


daily. 


be kept under water continuously ; for each seedling throws out five 
to ten new shoots, which cannot make their way unless the ground 
is pulpy, and it is on the abundance of these shoots that the crop 
depends. The water must not be more than 6 inches deep, or the 
shoots will be drowned before they get to the air, and it must not be 
changed, as it would carry away all the strength of the manure and 
the soil. When the ears once begin to form, the ground must be 
kept well wetted, but not too slushy, or the plants will fall. If the 
crop is wholly under water for more than four days, it dies. The 
reaping must be done directly the grain is ripe, or it will fall out of 
the ears into the water. Thus hired labour is a necessity, and the 
payment is 5 or 6 seers of unhusked rice. If the water is deep and 
the plants, as cut, have to be put on bedsteads to keep them out of 
the water, the reaping is slow: otherwise the same as other small 
cereals. 

The rice is thrashed in the ordinary manner; but the grain has 
to be husked in the okal. Standing rice is called dhdn, as is the unhusk- 
ed grain, in contradistinction to husked chdwal. The husking is 

enerally done by the women of the house. Ifdone by a labourer, 
he returns 18 seers of chdawal from every 30 seers of dhdn, keeping 
about 2seers of good rice and as much of broken bits which he will grind 
up and eat as bread. The rest is husk, which is useless. The straw 
(purali) is very poor fodder, and is used largely for bedding for cattle, 
and. for mixing with manure, or is even ploughed in fresh. But it is 
also given to cattle to eat. Rice suffers much from shdd or kokli, 
apparently aquatic larve or other animals that eat the young sprouts. 
Water birds, too, play terrible havoc with it when it is ripening. If 
the whole plant dries up, it is called malain ; if the grain only, patds 
is what is the matter with it. 

Coarse rice (see supra) is of two kinds, ménji and sdnthi. The 
paar of the former is that it cannot be drowned out, the straw 
lengthening as the water deepens. It is therefore sown in spots 
liable to flooding. It will stand two feet deep of water; and if the 
ripe plant falls into the water, the grains do not fall out as they do 
with ziri. The peculiarity of sdnthi is that it ripens within an 
extraordinarily short time (nominally 60 days hence its name) from 
the sowing; it is sown all over the Nardak, and generally wherever 
there is no irrigation, as the rains will usually last long enough to 
ripen it. Huen Tsang noticed its, quick growth with admiration 
when he visited the Nardak 1,500 years ago. Sénthi has a short 
straw, and does with but little water, it being sufficient if the soil 
is thoroughly moist after the shoots are once up. The young 
shoots are liable to be eaten, and if the water gets very hot they 
will sometimes rot; but the plant is wonderfully hardy, and when 
the stalks have once grown up, hardly anything hurts it. Both 
kinds are sown at once where they are to grow. After two or three 
ploughings cattle are sent in to the water to walk about and stir up 
the mud, or the gdén or toothed sohdgga is used under water. The 
seed 1s sown broadcast on the gddal or fine mud. No manure is 
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used nor is the crop irrigated. The purdlz or straw is better 
fodder than that of zir2, but still not good. The coarse rice forms 
a staple food of the people, the fine rices being sold and seldom 
eaten by them. 

There are two varieties of yuwdr; the pili or alépurt which 
gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate; and the daul, which is 
very hardy. Jawdr grows best in medium loam, and is not grown 
at all in very sandy soil. It is seldom either manured or irri- 
gated ; but it 1s grown on well-land in the Andarwar circle or Bangar 
land between the Ghagar and Suraswati. The land is ploughed two 
or three times, and if very dry, a sohdgga is passed over it. The 
seed is thus sown broadcast,—if grain is wanted, very sparsely, the 
plants growing large and strong, and yielding fine heads of grain ; 
if fodder is the object, very thickly, the plants growing together 


with thin stalks, giving little grain, but an immense deal of 


f-e sweet fodder. 1fsown for grain it is weeded once at least— 
twice, if possible ; and small pu'ses are often sown withit. When 
the crop is cut, the heads (tasrz) are picked off and the stalks (charz) 
stacked for fodder. The finest heads are selected for seed and 
thrashed with sticks, and the others thrashed in the ordinary 
way. The seed heads are covered with a down which irritates 
the legs of the labourers. If the fodder crop in any field is 
very interior, from late ene or scanty rain, it is cut green, and is 
then called chtb. Jawér suffera from worms in the gaba or bud ; 
and a worm also eats the stalk, which then turns red and hollow 
inside, and no grain forms, But the plant is exceedingly hardy ; 
and if there is plenty of rain, hardly anything hurts it. Itis said to 
exhaust the soil more than most other crops. Most of the bread 
eaten by the people during the cold weather is made of jawdr flour. 
There are no varieties of bdjra recognized in the tract. In fact 
it is not very largely sown, but it is the chief crop in the Kaithal 
Bangar, and is also largely grown as a well crop in the Andarwar 
circle in the Chika parganah. It thrives best in sandy soil, and will 
not grow in stiff soil. It is sown the moment the first rainfalls, as 
the sandy soil retains the moisture for a long time. The mode of 
cultivation is just the same as for jawdr ; but it is always sown 
exceedingly sparsely, and some small pulse is generally sown with it, 
and grows between the plants. The stalks are called ddéndar, and 
are seldom used for fodder while charit (jawdr stalks) is available. 


In the eee villages of Kaithal, however, the bdjra si«iks are care- 


fully stacked and are sometimes preserved for years, and are given 
to the cattle chopped up with green fodder, or even with the ata of 

ram. If rainfalls on the flower (bi) it washes the pollen off; but 
Paraly anything else affects it. The flour makes good bread, but is 
said to be heating. 

No varieties are recognized. It is grown in fairly stiff soil, but 
chiefly in the Kh&dar, and there only in smail quantities. It is sown 
in seed heds carefully dressed and manured. The seediings are then 
planted out in land which has been twice ploughed, and dressed with 
the suhdgga. It is watered once, or twice if the rains are late, and 
weeded once. The heads ripen slowly, and the ripe heads are picked 
off and the grain beaten out. The bhus is very bad fodder, and is 
generally burnt as it stands, or grazed down. ‘The flour is used for 
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bread, but is very indigestible ; but it has the advantage that it may 
be eaten on fast days, as it is plucked, not reaped like other cultivated 
cereals, It is the rdgi of southern India. In dry seasons its cultiva- 
tion as a fora crop is largely increased, it being put in fields intended 
for 2iri which cannot be planted out owing to the drought. 

No varieties are recognized. I1tis sown in light or sandy soil, 
as soon as the first rainsfall. It will not grow in stiff soil; and in 
the Nardak, where there is no sandy soil, is grown chiefly for fodder, 
the yield of grain being insicrificant. The ground is ploughed twice 
over, and the seed sown broadcast, and neither weeded, manured, nor 
irrigated. It is often sown with juwdr or bdjra. The bhus of this 
and of urad and mung is the best of all fodder. The seeds of all of 
them, when husked and split, are called dal, and eaten iargely by the 

eople, generally boiled. Ifthe east winds blow when it is flowering, 
it yields but little grain ; otherwise it is a very hardy plant. 

The remarks on moth apply to urad, except that it will grow in 
stiff soil also, and is generally sown alone. The dal is of the finest 
description. 

The remarks on moth apply to ming, except that it is almost 
always sown and reaped with jawdr or bdjra. The bdhis is not 
nearly so good as that of moth or urad, but is still very good indeed. 

Gavwanris a pulse cultivated in much thesamemanneras those above 
mentioned. It is grown for cattle only, the seeds producing flatu- 
lence, and having to be given cautiously even to cattle. The bhis 
is worthless ; but the green plant is cut and chopped up and given 
to bullocks. It grows only in light soil, and is sown with the first 
rains, and always alone. 

No varieties of tal are recognized. It must be grown in good 
stiff soil; and the soil must be new to give a good crop, which is 
probably the reason why it is chiefly cultivated in the Nardak where 
virgin soil abounds. It is generally sown with jawdr or urad; and 
the mode of cultivation is the same as that of the latter. When the 
plants are cut, they are put up on end to dry. As they dry, the pods 
open, and the seed is then shaken out. The stems (ddnsra) are of 
no use. The seed is taken to the oilman, who returns two-fifths of 
the weight in oil, keeping the oil-cake (khal) which he sells. The 
oil is good for burning, and is the best of all oils for purposes of the 
kitchen. Tl is very subject to attacks by caterpillars (dl). And if 
it once dries up it never recovers it. It is, however, never irrigated. 

San * is sown, seed by seed, on the edges of the sugar-cane field, 
or in rows among the cotton, and takes its chance with them. It is 
cut in Kétik. The plants dry for two or three days, and are then, 
or when wanted, weighted down under water in the pond or in a 
well. They soak for 40 to 60 days in the cold, or 20 days in the hot 
_ weather. The fibre is then stripped off, washed thoroughly, dried, 
and is ready for use. The sticks are called sankokra, aud are useless. 
The fibre is especially used for the ldo of the well, as it is very 
strony, and stands water without rotting. It is also used for ropes in 
general ; but does not wear so well as sani. 


®# Idr. Baden-Powell, in his Panj4b Products, warns the reader against confusing 
san and sani. He has, however, exchanged their names, Sani is the leguminous 
Crotalaria, and san the malvaceous Hibiscas. 
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Sant is sown in the best of soils only. The land is ploughed 
once, the seed is sown broadcast, and no further trouble is lee with 
it. It is sown in Sdrh and cut in Katik. It is dried and then 
steeped for 8 to 10 days in the cold, or half that time in the hot 
weather. The stems are then washed, dried, and put away whole, 
the fibre being stripped off as wanted. It makes the best ropes of 
all, but will not stand constant wetting. The sticks are called sunkz, 
and are useless. There does not seem to be the same prejudice in 
Karnal against the cultivation of sanf that there is in the adjoining 
tahsil of Pipli, where no zaminddr of good caste will sow it. 


Wheat forms the chief spring staple of the irrigated portions of 
the tract. The principal varieties are the pila, the best of all 
wheats; Aunjd, with a long straw, and full ear, of somewhat inferior 
grain ; jogia, a short red wheat of good quality; and lal a very 

ardy and productive wheat of good quality, which does with less 
water than the others, and is sown in the inferior soils and in the 
unirrigated portions of the tract. These are all bearded, wheat 
without awns (mwndla) being but little cultivated. 

Wheat will grow in almost any soil, except the very stiffest 
where barley takes its place ; and if there are good Christmas rains 
(mahdwat) a fair crop may be got without irrigation. Itis not 

rown as an unirrigated crop in the Indri Nardak nor anywhere 
in Kaithal except in the trans-Ghagar villages north of Chika. 
The soil is worked up in the most careful manner during the 
rains ; and the oftener it is ploughed the better. Itis generally 
sown after cane or cotton, when no fresh manure is sided ; other- 
wise manure is almost always given, and the Malis and Rdins use a 
top-dressing of reht of some 12 or 15 maunds to the acre, when the 
piant is six inches toa foot high. The field is dressed laboriously 
with the sohdagga, and the seed sown broadcast. It is watered 20 to 
30 days after sowing, according to the original wetness of the soil ; 
and then, at intervals of a month, three times more on the canal, four 
times more in the Khddar. It is weeded after the first watering ; 
and once again, inthe Khadar at any rate, where the pidzds are 
numerous. It ripens suddenly ; and hired labour is generally needed 
for the harvest, the labourers getting 5 to 7 seersa day in the ear. 
The bhis is very fine fodder. The grain of wheat alone is not much 
eaten, it going to the Bania, while the people eat the mixed grains 
mentioned below. Wheat is very liable to smut, often called dhauncht 
in this case, and rust. Sometimes the east wind in dull weather will 
make the ears curl and twist up ; and this is called maroria. Late 
frost does it much harm if it has been sown so early that the ear is 
then forming, but not otherwise. 

No varieties are recognised. Itis the hardiest of all the small 
cereals, will grow in any sort of soil, and will stand either excess or 
deficiency of water. It may be sown later, too, than any other of 
the spring crops ; and men may be seen sowing barley at the very 
end of the season on the edges of a swamp which were still too wet to 
poe with the intention of ploughing it in as the soil dried. The 

imit to the sowing is expressed by the proverb, “ boya Po, diya kho,” 
“ sow in Po, and you lose your seed.” The field is pioughed two to 
four times, the sohagga is passed over it, and the seed sown broadcast. 
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Manure is given if there is any to spare, which there seldom is ; and 
water is given if the needs of the other crops allow of it. It is seldom 
weeded unless the weeds are very bad. The grain is much used by 
the people for bread ; and the bhis is admirable fodder, though not so 

foal as that of wheat. Barley sometimes suffers slightly from smut ; 
a nothing else seem, to touch it, wind and weather of course 
excepted. 

No varieties of gram are recognized. It grows best in the stiffest 
soil, and hardly at all in sandy soils. It is generally sown broadcast 
before ploughing, and is often mixed with wheat or barley. In the 
very stiff rice fields the ddkar is ploughed up once after the rice is 
cut, so as to break it up into large hard clods, in the crevices between 
which the gram grows. Lighter land is ploughed two or three times, 
and iy sown more sparsely than stiff soil, No manure is used ; and 
irrigation rots the plants, so that the soil should be very moist for 
sowing. If this is the case, and the Christmas rains are good, a fine 
crop is almost certain. Gram is never weeded. The grain is used 
as ddl, and for bread ; often in the later case mixed with cereals. 
The bhis is admirable fodder. The young plant is used asa veget- 
able, the green seed is eaten raw, and at harvest time the plant is 
thrown on to a fire of grass, and the roasted seeds (hole) rubbed out 
and eaten. Wither the phosphoric acid which the leaves deposit, or 
the down with which they are clad, is exceedingly irritating to the 
skin. The plant is exceedingly sensitive to frost ; and a green worm 
called sundi attacks the seed, especially if the Christmas rains are late 
so that the ground is damp when the seed is forming. 

Masur is a small pulse, growing chiefly in the very light soils of the 
Khédar. The ground is ploughed twice and dressed, and the seed 
sown broadcast, often’ mixed with barley. No manure is used; but it 
is irrigated if the labour can be spared. The grain makes very good 
ddl ; but the yield of fodder is insignificant. 

_ There are two kinds of sarson grown in the tract ; the black 
in the Nardak, which is more hardy but less productive, and the 
yellow in the less arid parts. It is grown chiefly for its oil, though 
the green plant is much used as a vegetable, and as green meat for 
cattle. Itis generally grown together with wheat or gram, often 
in rows (dr) along the field, and takes its chance with them. If 
sown separately, it is neither weeded nor manured, and seldom 
watered. It ripens in Phdgan, the earliest of all the rabi crops 
except tora ; and the plants are picked out from the crop with 
which they are growing. The seed is called bhakar, and yields an 
oil which is the finest of all oils for burning, and is also good for 
cooking purposes, though inferior in this respect to that of ti/. The 
oilmen return one-third of the weight of seed in oil if yellow, and 
one-fourth if black, and keep the oil-cake. The bhiisis called turi, 
and is worthless. The plant is subject to the attacks of a gregarious 
red caterpillar (d/), and is very sensitive to frost. 

Toria is an insignificant oil-seed, one of the brassicas, deriving its 
value from the rapidity with which it ripens. It is sown in Bhadon 
and ripens in Po; coming in just when oil is dear, and before the other 
spring oil seeds have been reaped. Hence the proverb— 

Toria hal joria, urdon chhoti bel, 
Bhawen kitna bhagle, pakunga tere gel. 
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“ The plough is yoked for the toria, when the urad creepers are 
already long. But basten as you will, I will ripen along with you.” 
The land is plougheduptwice after the rains, and the seed sown broad- 
cast.: It is neither weeded, irrigated, nor manured ; but it is, like 
the other brassicas, often plucked as green meat for cattle. The oib 
is good ; the dhis valueless. 

Methi 13a trefoil, used only as greenfocder forcattle, orasa pot herb. 
It is generally sown, sometimes with a little gram or sarson mixed 
with it, between the cotton plants ; more being sown in stiff than io 
light soil. Before the pods open, the ground is grubbed up witha 
hoeandthemethz sown. Itis watered the day after; and again at inter- 
vals of 20 days or less, as it needsa great deal of moisture. It grows 
very thick and close, and is cut green. It only yields one cutting. 


Tobacco is very generally grown in the villages, but. mostly for 
private consumption only, except where local peculiarities are especi- 
ally favourable. The dest variety is almost exclusively cultivated, of 
which bugdi, surndlt, and khajiri are forms distinguished by the shape 
of the leaf. The plant grows best in a nice loamy soil, ‘neither too 
stiff nor too open. A slight saline impregnation rather improves the 
ati ;and the water of bitter wells, or of the dirty village ponds, is 

. Canal water is too pure. There isa well in the village of 
Pharlak, the tobacco of which is celebrated throughout the district. 
The seed 1s scarcely ever sown by the villagers, who obtain the young 
seedlings from the market gardeners of the towns, paying Re. 1-4 for 
enough to plant anacre. The land is ploughed 8 or 10 times, dressed 
most carefully, and laid out in ridges some 2 inches high and eight 
inches apart, the seedlings being planted half way up the mdge on 
either side alternately and about 8 inches apart; forif waterlies about. 
the stem, it injures the plant. This isdone in M4gh or Phéigan. They 
are then hand-watered with manure dissolved in water. Soiled 
manure is generally used asa top-dressing, as less is thus required. 
The dung of goats and sheep is the best, and old dry cow-dung mixed 
with ashes. The field is watered every 10 days or.so; and the hoe 
is then freely used, so as to keep the earth about the roots open and 
the weeds removed. As the leaves grow they are sprinkled with 
reh or ashes to keep off insects and improve the flavour; and the 
flower-bearing pedicles (gol) are nipped off as fast as they appear. 
The plant is ready to cut in Jet or Sar, The whole plant is cut in 
the morning, and left in the field for 24hourstodry. Next day they 
are piled up and left to dry further. Ahole is then dug and the 
plants are packed into it, covered up with dhak or dk leaves, and left 
to ferment for five to ten days. The leaves (pdt) are then supe 
and either tied up into hands (jutz) or twisted into a thick rope. They, 
are, if necessary, further fermented ; and are finally dried and kept 
for use. When tobacco is wanted, the leaves are cut up and pow- 
dered with an equal weight of gur ina mortar. After the plant has 
been cut, leaves sprout from the stump, and are picked and used by 
the poorer classes. : 

Karar or safflower is usually sown very sparsely with gram or 
on the edges of the fields, seldom by itself. Only small quantities 
are sown. The soil requires little preparation and no further care. 
When the flowers open, the women pick out the petals;three days 
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later they repeat the operation ; and again a third time after the same Ohapter IV, A. 


interval. Ithired they take a quarter of the picking as their wages. 


Agriculture and 


The petals are bruised the same cay in a morter, rolled between the Arboriculture. 


hands, and pressed slightly into a cake. Next day they are rolled 
again, and then spread in the sun for two days to dry, or still better, 
one day in the sun and two days in the shail: One seer of petals 
will give a quarter of seer of dry dye. Any delay in the preparation 
injures the a The dry dye is called Kasumbi, and is the yellowish 
red colour with which the slothies of the village women are ordinarily 
dyed. The dyer (nilgar) has the cloth and dye brought to him, 
retains one-fifth of the dye as a perquisite, and is also paid for 
his trouble. A bitter oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used 
€or burningonly. Forty seers of seed will give 3} seers of oil. 


The mixed crops proper are confined to the spring harvest, for 
the small pulses socommonly grown among the huge millets in the 
autumn are reaped and thrashed separately. In the spring, however, 
mixed gram and barley (jawchani), wheat and gram (gochanz), wheat 
and barley (gojz), and all three mixed (berra), are commonly sown and 
reaped together, especially the two former. This custom has brought 
on the Indian cultivator much very undeserved hard language. It is 
true that the mixed grains have no export value ; but then he does 
not grow them for export, or even, as a rule, for sale. In one village 
the people complained that their Banids, to whom they were in debt, 
would not let them grow mixed grains. The peasant devotes his 
best soil, his manured and irrigated fields, sown at the proper season, 
and when neither too wet nor too dry, to the single grains which he 
will sell to his banker. In the remaining land he grows mixed grains 
which he eats himself, liking the varied flavour, and especially finding 
the nitrogenous pulses an indispensable substitute for the animal 
food which religion or poverty forbids to him. Besides thiz, the three 
crops which are sown together flourish under different circumstances ; 
and a season which destroys one will very likely suit the other, and 
so gives a fair yield in the end. If it is rather late to sow gram alone, 
he sows gram and wheat; and if the soil appears very wet, he will 
sow gram and barley. The damp will suit the barley, while if there 
are no Christmas rains it will save the gram. The frost which will 
kill the gram will spare the others ; while the dew on the gram 
Jeaves will help the wheat, and the wheat and barley will shelter 
the young gram from the sun. 


Karar. 


Mixed crops. 


Such rules as are observed by the people regarding the rotation of Rotation of crops. - 


crops are, of course, founded upon experience, and not upon scientific 
knowledge of crop-foods and soils. But they have their reazons for 
them. The soil in which the spring crops are grown is called dathos 
or bhadwar, according as it has or has not borne acropin the autumn im- 
mediately preceding ; the former name from datha a stalk, as tne stalks 
are,generally leftinthe hurriedly prepared ground;the latter from Bhadon, 
themonth in which they begin toplough the field. In single cropped land 
the chief consideration is the fu'l utilisation of manure, care being taken 
to sow in land which has been heavily manured, and which will not have 
been exhausted by the single crop, only such valuable crops as must 
have manure to bring them to perfection. In double cropped land 
the nature of the crop to follow is chiefly determined by the date at 
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ChapterIV,A. which the autumn crop is cut, and the interval thus afforded for the 
Paces! reparation of the soil. Thus maize, which is cut early and always 
Pecos and anaauted is generally followed by wheat. Cotton is, for the same 
Rotation of oro reasons, usually followed by cane, which is also often sown after 
P* jawdr, manure being added. Cotton is often sown after cane or 
wheat; and wheat will often follow cotton or cane, with a season’s 
interval. Jawdr, which is very exhausting, is seldom followed by any 
spring crop except gram. Rice, except in Indri where nothing but 
rice is usually sown in rice land, is almost always followed by gram or 
mixed grains ; the stiff wet soil being in many cases incapable of 
producing anything else, while the pulse following the cereal does not 
seem to suffer, judging from the crops often produced. And in the 
swampy canal villages, where the whole area 1s often too wet to grow 
anything but rice, barley is perforce sown in every field in the spring, 
not because there is much hope of a tolerable grain crop in the swampy 
fields, but because some sort of fodder must be had, and rice straw is 
of but little use. Manured land is never allowed to rest more than 
one season at a time, while the highly-manured land close to the 
town will yield, with the help of vegetables and china, three or even 
four crops in a year. Even unmanured land is not often given 
more than one season’s fallow, jawdér and gram being commonly grown 
year after year without intermission. But, except in rice land 
and swampy villages, land is seldom double cropped without 
manure. 


Jawér, cotton, wheat, sugar-cane and mandwa are considered the 
most exhausting crops. Very little fallow is left if the year is a good 
one ; while in a bad season all the high lands which are without irri- 
gation are left unsown. Irrigated land is seldom left fallow unless the 
owner has more land irrigable by his well than it can water in one year. 
However in Indri Baéngar and Nardak very little of the well land 
bears more than an average of one crop each year. There the almost 
universal system is by a two-years course. The same is true of some 
well-lands in Kaithal. For example, in the Andarwar circle (Chika) 
the well-lands are divided into two blocks. In the first year block A 
is sown with an autumn crop and block B with a spring crop. Inthe 
second year block A is sown with a spring cropand an autumn crop 
is taken from block B. That is every field gives two crops runnin 
spring and autumn, and thenis left fallow fortwo harvests. Manure 
land is practically allowed no fallows. Repeated ploughing is chiefly 
used for irrigated land, in which wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, or maize is 
to be sown, and for unirrigated land, which is to grow jawar. The use 
of manure has already been discussed at pages 161, 162. 


Average yield. Pro- Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in lbs. per acre of 
uinderep og food each of the principal staples as shown in the Administration Report 
sae at of 1881-82, while the table on the opposite page gives the more detailed 

estimates which were used by Mr. Ibbetson to calculate the value of 
the gross produce for purposes of assessment in the Settlement of 1880. 
The average consumption of food per head has already been noticed at 
page 69. Thetotalconsumption of food grains by the population of 
the district as estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Report 
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Grain. Agriculturists.| yeu. | Total. the margin. The figures 
ce ee ee 
inferior grains... 79S, 600 430,530 | 1,219,929 mated population of 
Pulses = 788,69 | 490,930 | 1,219,229 6,10,927 souls. Ono the 
Total es 2,190,830 | 1,655,883 | 3,146,718 | other hand, the average 


consumption per head is 
believed to have been over estimated. A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports and imports of food grains was also framed at 
the same time ; and it was stated (page 151, Famine Report, that 


some nine lakhs of maunds, principally wheat, were annually exported - 


to Dehli and Ambé4la and about 312,000 maunds of wheat, barley, 
gram ; bajra and smaller pulses imported from Patialé and Bhiwani. 


MOIST. 


IRRIGATED. UNIRRIGATED. 


Ba»gar. | Khadar. 


Karnal Khadar. 


Cotton 
Sugarcane 

Laize 
Fine rice 
Coarse rice 
Jawar 
Bajyra 
Moth 
Wheat 
Gruin 
Barley 
Wheat and gram 
Barley and yram 
Masur 


Table No. XVII shows the whole area of waste land which 
is under the management of the Forest Department. The principal 
trees and shrubs have already been noticed in Chapter I, (pages 15 
to 19). 


SECTION B.—LIVE-STOOK. 


Table No. XXII, shows the live-stock of the district as returned in 
the Administration Reports for various periods. The employment of 
cattle in agriculture and the fodders used have already been described 
at page 161. Ina tract like the Nardak, where Rajpfits predominate, 
and only a small portion of the area is under the plough, it will be 
readily understood that cattle-farming forms no unimportant element 
in the means of subsistence. In the large Rajpat villages, it may, 
in fact, be said that cultivation holds an entirely subsidiary position. 
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The people look up on the manual labour of agriculture as to some 
extent derogatory, while the proudest of them thinksit no shame to 
tend his herds; the yield of their fields is eminently precarious, and 
only follows on the expenditure of labour and capital, while their 
cattle yield gif and calves in the exercise of their natural functions. 
Thus the Nardak Réjpat’s chief agricultural care is to secure a plen- 
tiful supply of fodder from his jawdr fields. The general area of the 
tract is a high flat slope from which the rain water runs off almost as 
fast as it falls; and what scanty grass does spring up, is eaten ab 
once before it disappears under the burning heat ofthe sun. But every 
village is situated on a drainage line of greater or less magnitude ; and 
in the hollows, where the earth is protected by the shadow of thick 
dhdék jungle, grass grows with great luxuriance, and is both pastured 
and cut and stored for use in the hot weather. The hedges, too, 
which surround the cultivation, generally enclose a good deal of un- 
cultivated land, and large blocks are often fenced off as grass preserves _ 
(bir). Iu these spots a plentiful crop of grass is to be found in fairly 
favourable seasons. Notwithstanding this, by the beginning of April 
the supply begins to run short, the pools in the jungle have dried up, 
and the mass of the cattle are taken away in large herds (gol) either 
to the duns of the Siwd4liks, or, where the existence of friendly 
relations with the villagers renders it possible, to the riverain and 
canal villages. As soon as the first rains promise a supply of grass 
and water, these cattle return, accompanied by the herds of the canal 
and riverain tracts which the rising floods have driven from their 
homes, and often by those of the arid tracts of Haridna, where the 
season has been less favourable. Thus the cattle-farming capacity of 
individual villages depends not so much upon the actual area of 
pee land as upon the extent to which that area is occupied b 
ollows and drainage lines. Many villages are compelled to fall 
back for pasture upon neighbours who have a smaller but more 
favourably situated area; and in some villages considerable sums are 
yearly paid as grazing fees to other communities. Besides cattle, 
a large number of sheep and goats are pastured in the tract, chiefly 
by the non-proprietary community. 
Kine or dhenii, consisting of buffaloes and cows, are kept by almost 
all villagers, and their milk furnishes the only animal food which 
they, asarule, enjoy. In the Nardak, where pasture 1s extensive 
and agricultural produce precarious, they form the mainstay of the 
people ; while in every village the surplus ght produced forms a 
substantial addition to their income. Of the two kinds of kine the 
buffalo is infinitely the more valuable. Ifa villager loses his cow, he 
only grumbles a little harder than usual; if he loses his buffalo, he 
sits down and cries. A female buffalo (bhains) is worth Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 100. After four years old she will give a calf every 18 months, 
to the number of seven or eight or even more. The heifers (zhotrz, 
katrt) are not sold; but the steers (jhotra, katru) are gelt and sold 
when some two years old to be used as pack-animals. They are 
called jhota when grown up. The buffalo eats all the coarse swamp 
grasses which the cow will not touch, and which would otherwise be 
useless; and as long as they have a «laily bath in the pond, are hard 
animals, The cow (gd?) is worth from Rs. 10 upwards. After four 
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years old she will calve once in every twelve to eighteen months on 
the average, generally in Chet or Baisdkh. She witl calve about six 
times. The steers (bahra, bachhra) are gelt aud kept for the plough 
as oxen (balad), or sold at three years old for from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 
The heifers (bahri, bachri) are seld»m sold unless they drop their 
young. No care is taken about the breeding of oxen, the bulls 
(byjar, khagyar) being simply the young bull calves let go on the 
occasion of a death. The buffalo bull (bha:nsa) is sometimes chosen 
by a group of villages and let loose; but it is often let loose in the 
name of Devi or of the Pir, and these latter may be of any sort of 
breeding. Both sorts of bulls roam about the jungles and mingle 
with the herds at pasture. To give the bull to a cow is dhandna ; 
to a buffalo phalna ; to calve is biana. 

The cattle are grazed in herds (gol) by herdsmen (pdli), usually 
boys and lads except in the RAjput tract, where men go also for fear 
of attempt at theft. In the cold weather they go out as soon as the 
dew is off the grass, and return at sunset. In the hot weather they 
graze from dawn till 11 A.M. and from 2 till evening, returning 
to the village to drink in the middle ofthe day. In the rains 
they also graze for three hours before dawn, returning to the 
village to be milked. This last is called pasar, and has a great effect 
upon the milk, the cattle grazing more freely when not teased by 
heat and flies. The plough cattle often go for pasar both before 
dawn an: after sunsetin the rains. When a cow is in milk, she 
gets about half a seer of grain and if there is no good grazing, 5 seers 
of fodder daily ; a buffalo in milk gets twice as much. The kinds of 
_ fodder have been described already in Section A of this Chapter at 
page 161. 

The principal kinds of grass have been described in Chapter I. 
During the rains a splendid crop springs up, and all the ponds fill with 
water. In the Nardak the villages fence off grass-preserves (bir) and 
cut and stack the grass for hay whenit is ripe. During the rains and 
cold weather large herds come, if the season is a good one, from the 
sandy Bangar, and settle down in the Nardak jungles, leasing blocks of 
pasture, or paying so much per head. By the end of the cold weather 
the grass is all eaten and the ponds dry ; and the cattle have to leave 
the Nardak for the canal and riverain tracts, or for the valleys of the 
Siw4liks, On the other hand, the cattle of the canal and Khadar tracts 
are in many parts driven out of their villages by the floods in the rainy 
season, and have to take refuge in the higher parts of the country. 

A buffalo will give 6 to 10 seers of milk daily for eight months, 
and each seer will make a chitdnk of ghi; a cow will yield 3 to 5 seers 
daily for five or six months, but each seer will only produce half a 
chitank of ghi. The first milk after calving is offered to Bhimia and 
the Snake-god, or sometimes given to the beast herself to drink ; 
otherwise the milk will turn bloody. The calf has all the milk for 10 
days; on the 11th it has a rope put round its neck, and the owner 
begins to use the milk. The milk is boiled at night in a vessel called 
karhauni, and a little sour curd (daht) put in to turn it, which is called 
jamana. Next morning the milk is turned into a jhaulf or churn, and 
the churn staff (reyi, ravi) made of kair wood with four arms at the 
bottom, is put in, and a cover (chékra) put on through which the reyt 
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Chapter IV, B. passes. A string (neta) is wound round the staff,and it is spun 
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Diseases of cattle. 


Traffic in cattle. 


alternately each way by pulling the ends of the string. This churns 
(bilona) the milk. The butter comes in little globules (rawa), and is 
skimmed off and put intoa vessel, Its collective name is téndi or naini, 
and the butter-milk is called hast, and is drunk. The butter 1s then 
melted, and the water with its impurities (chhdch) being strained off, 
ghiremains. This is put into a vessel called déra till enough is collected 
to take to the Banid, or as they express it, to change the bdra. 
The word is probably from Badr, Saturday. as no ght must be made 
from the Sunday’s milk. 


The chief diseases to which cattle are subject are as follows :— 

Garar or garwa.—tThis is the most fatal of all, especially to 
buffaloes. The mouth and nose run, the tongue and throat swell, the 
papille of the tongue stand erect, and the animal dies in a few hours, 
apparently suffocated. ora or patra.—The feet and mouth swell 
and fester,and colic and diarrhoea are present. The anitmal generally 
recovers. <Afdnd is dysentery, which generally kills the patient. 
Jar.—In the rains when the grass is young the cattle get giddy and 
fall down, especially buffaloes. It is seldom fatal. Phe reh of the 
canal tract gives the cattle glandular affections and diarrhea, and 

ulls them down ; they are therefore sent after a year or two to the 
highlands to recruit, which they do in a few months. ora is used 
also for any epidemic cattle pene When it attacks a 
village, the first animal that dies of it is buried instead of being given 
to the Chamars, and water is sprinkled on -the track (ghasit) along 
which the-corpse was dragged. The beam of a plough (Adlts is buried 
upside down in the gate of the village with the top sticking out, anda 
charm (totka) consisting of a garland of stras or mango leaves, with a 
mud platter inscribed with mystic words by a Jagir, is hung across, so 
that the cattle must pass under it. If an animal gets lame, an oval 
mark with a cross in it, or Solomon’s seal, or Shiv’s trident, or the old 
Aryan mark of the need-fire, in general shape like the Manx arms, is 
branded on the limb affected. A ndla or piece of the coloured thread 
used in religious ceremonies is a powerful charm if tied round the le 
of the animal. All cattle that die on Saturday or Sunday are buried 
instead of being given to the Chamars. 

The cattle-dealers of the tract are Banjaérds, the commissariat 
agents of the old Emperors since the time of the Lodis. These men 
come up from the east in the cold weather with letters of credit to 
large amounts, buy up all ae steers, and take them back 
again for sale. Of course a good deal of local traffic goes on also, and 
the people will go great distances to get good animals. The best 
cattle come from Hiss4r and its saan deta anes Ownership is trans- 
ferred by puting the rope by which the beast is tied into the 
purchaser’s hand, and the latter giving Re. 1 or so of the price as 
sdyi or earnest-money. Milch cattle are sometimes taken on trial 
for a day or two ; but if the seller wishes to settle the matter at once, 
he flings his stick on the ground in front of the beast, and if the buyer 
takes the animal over the stick, the bargain is irrevocable. No 
Hindu will sell yokru or gokd, which includes everything born of a 
cow, toa Musalmdn, for fear it should goto the butcher. And no 
villager will buy or sell cattle, leather, or ght on Saturday or Sunday, 
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or on the great Diwdli. When he has bought a beast, he will watch 
to see whether it dungs or stales first ; the former is a good omen, the 
latter a bad one. He will also make obeisance to the first dung. 
A buffalo calf born in Magh is unlucky, and must be given to the 
Gajréti and not sold. 


Considerable flocks (rewar) of these animals are kept in the 
Nardak, and in such KhAdar villages as have large pastures. Where 
the villagers are Musalmadns, the flocks sometimes belong to them ; 
but they are more commonly the property of the city butchers, who 
send them out to graze in the villages. The sheep are all of the 
ordinary black small-tailed breed. They are generally tended by 
Gadari4s who make blankets of the wool. The dung is used for 
manuring tobacco, but is not much valued, and never bought. 

There are singularly few mares in the tract, and what there 
are, areasarule,poor. There are three Government stallions kept at 
Munak ; and the stud stallions serve branded mares free. But the 
local breed is not good ; and in fact it is only the richer headmen and 
notables that keep a horse at all. A foal dropped in the day time is 
so unlucky that nobody would knowingly buy it; and it should have 
one ear cut at once, so that a purchaser may not be deceived. The 
expression used for selling a horse is “to marry” it (shddt karna). 

Pigs (bad) are kept in large quantities by the sweepers in the 
villages, and the Khatiks in the town. The Karndl breed of pigs, 
which is a very fine one, dates from the time of the old cantonments ; 
and large droves of “ very superior and strictly home-bred pigs ” may 
be seen constantly going from Karnal, where they have already 
attained a considerable age, and acquired the local tastes of their race. 
Donkeys are kept solely by potters, and do all the petty village 
carriage.’ There are many of them in every village. The sweepers 
of almost every village keep fowls in some quantities. 

Horse-breeding operations were introduced in the Karndl district 
under the Stud Department in 1853. Since the abolition of the 
Home Stud in 1876 the operations have been carried on under the 
Superintendent of the Horse-breeding Operations, North-Western 
Provinces. Four stallion stands have existed under this department, 
viz., Karnal itself, principally consisting of the private stud of Major- 
General B. Parrott, Manak, Kohand and Basdhdéré. Mtnak stand 
was first established in 1861 under the Stud Department, and was, it 
is reported, at one time a large stand requiring the services of four 
or five stallions, and having a register of between: three and four 
hundred mares. Years of famine and scarcity, together with other 
causes, tended, however, to reduce the number of mares considerably; 
so that in 1877, on the first visit to the stand by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Horse-breeding Operations, only 47 mares were 
branded. On account of the paucity of mares, and as the stallions 
were either badlv cared for or the climate unsuitable for them, the 
stand was abolished in June 1879, the mares being transferred to the 
Koband and Basdhéré stands. 

Kohand stand.—The precise date of the establishment of this 
stand under the Stud Department is not known, but it is believed it 
was at one time closed and reopened again in 1871, when some of the 
Manak stallions were removed there, so as to add to the convenience 
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of breeders living at a distance from Manak. The Assistant Superin- 
tendent visited the stand in 1877, when only 17 mares came forward 
for branding ; and as only 6 mares were branded in the four following 
years, the stand was closed in June 1882 as being unproductive, the 
mares being transferred to the Basdhéré stand. 

Basdhér& stand was established in 1871, and looked upon by 
the Stud Department as an offshoot of Manak. The mares numbered 
in 1876 about 98 ; but the Assistant Superintendent, on visiting the 
stand for the first time in 1877, only succeeded in branding 40. The 
number of branded mares, however, has since then increased to 102, 
and hopes are entertained of still further improvement. 

Basdhéré is the only stand in the district at which mule-breeding 
has been attempted. A donkey stallion was standing there from 
September 1879 to February 1881, during which time only 12 mares 
were covered ; the stallion was consequently removed. Another 
attempt is, however, now being made to introduce the industry, and 
it is hoped with more prospects of success. A donkey stallion was 
again given to the stand in January 1883; 26 mares have been 
covered ; mares are not being branded for mule-breeding, as there is 
no restriction as to soundness, age, size or otherwise regarding the 
services of a donkey stallion. 

The Government stallions at present located in this district are 
“ Mulciber ” T. B. E. at Karnal ; “ Performer,” Norfolk trotter, at 
Basdhéré ; and a Persian donkey stallion at Basdhaér&. Castration, 
like mule-breeding, shows signs of becoming popular. The year 
1881-82 may be said to be the first year for which any return can be 
shown ; in that year 3 colts were castrated ; in 1882-83 the number 
rose to 18. There is a Government saltitri whose duty it is to 
castrate any colt or entire horse he may be called upon to operate on 
in this district ; but as he has also part of the Saharanpur district to 
attend to, as well as to periodically visit the stallion stables in his 
circle, he cannot devote the whole of his time to castration work in . 
the Karnal district. 

With regard to the rearing of young stock by the breeders, it is 
reported that they prefer selling them to dealers as youngsters. 
The number of remounts supplied from this district is not known ; 
but it is reported that about 40 and 50 colts and fillies are annually 
sold to dealers; and as they change hands, it is difficult to say how 
many of these may have been purchased by the Military authorities 
as remounts. General Parrott has, however, sold 17 from his stud 
for army purposes. No horse fairs are held in the Karnal district. 

On the abolition of the late Home Farm Stud Depdt the lands 
and buildings belonging to it were transferred to the Hissér Farm 
in December 1876 as an auxiliary farm, for the purpose of sending a 

ortion of the Hissdr Farm cattle there in seasons of drought at 
HissAr and in cases of emergencies, t. é., in cases of any epidemic or 
sickness breaking out among the cattle at Hissér. The lands now 
occupied by the farm at Karnal consist of 2,128 acres, and are 
situated to tbe north and north-west of the town of Karnal. The 
natural produce consists principally of dub grass and one or two other 
kinds of coarse and inferior grasses and kikar trees ; with the latter 
the dirs or grazing lands are overrun, and from this fact it would 
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appear that this forest plant is indigenous to the soil. Generally a 
thousand head of cattle, consisting of young and growing stock, are 
kept at this farm under charge ot a European Overseer. 

On the abolition of the Government Home Stud in 1876, some 
of the buildings and lands were made over to General Parrott, the 
Superintendent. Some of the mares were sold to him, Government 
stallions were placed under his charge, and he set on foot what appears 
to be an exceedingly promising experiment in horse-breeding. He 
has kindly furnished the following account of his stud :— 

‘‘T commenced horse-breeding operations at Karndél in November 
1876 with thirty mares, now increased to thirty-nine. One hundred 
and thirty foals have been dropped up to date, and the casualties 
have been nine, four of them from snake-bites. The stock are reared 
on the liberty system, and are never groomed or clothed until 
three years old. Several of my stock are on the turf, and two of 
them, namely, ‘‘ Mary Queen ” and “ Avenger,” performed well during 
the past racing season. Two others were awarded first prises for 
country-breds at Calcutta and Lahore. In addition to ‘Lord in 
Waiting’ given to me by Government, two other thorough-bred English 
stallions stand at Karnal under my charge to cover my mares and any 
private or zemsndarzt ones arriving to be served.” 


SECTION 0.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
| COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. But 
the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census statistics, 
for reason explained in the Census Report; and they must 
be taken subject to limitations which are given in some detail in Part 
ST, «Chapter VIII of the same 


Population. | Towns. | Villages. | Report. The figures in Tuble No. 
Agricultural ..| 26,916 | 2aaeso | XIII refer only to the population 
Non-agricultural 61,412 | 229,413 | of 15 years of age and over. The 

Total ..| 78,328 | 644,293 | figures in the margin show the 


distribution of the whole population 
into agricultural and non-agricultural, calculated on the assumption 
that the number of women and children dependent upon each 
male of over 15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. 
These figures, honoree include as agricultural only such part of 
the population as are agriculturists pure and simple; and exclude 
not only the considerable number who combine agriculture with 
other occupations, but also the much larger number who depend in 
great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural 
operations. More detailed figures for the occupations of both males 
and females will be found at pages 69 to 78 of Table No. XIIA, and 
‘in Table No. XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. 

The following sketch of agricultural occupations is taken from the 
District Census Report of 1881. More detailed information will be 
found in the Section on Tenures (Chapter III Section E.) 
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“The agricultural system is that of a peasant proprietary, supple- 
mented by atenantry of about } of the numbers of the proprietors, and 
differing in no material degree from them either in position, resources, 
or the extent of their holdings. Paying rent is not absolutely unknown, 
but itis rare; and the rent when it exists is not often a rack rent 
unless when taken in kind. The great majority of the tenants are of 
the same caste and even near relations of the proprietors. The more 
important exceptions are the tenants of the Skinner estate, the Saiyads 
of Barsat and Faridpur, the Shekhs, Pathdns, Anséris, and Rajputs 
of Panipat, and of Mahdjans and Kayeths wherever they hold land. 
I have distributed the agricultural castes which contain nearly all 
the owners of land into 4 classes. First there are the Jats, Rors, 
Rains, Gaddis, Malis, who are by far the most skilful cultivators, and 
spare no labour and care to ensure success. Their whole families are 
devoted to the work. Their women take part in every agricultural 
operation save ploughing and tending’ the sugar-mill. As a rule, 
they cultivate their own land in addition to a good deal of their neigh- 
bours’, and they very rarely employ sdnjis or kamerds. If they cannot 
cultivate all their own land, they usually make it over to a member of 
the brotherhood without asking any rent save the Government revenue. 
Next come Tagds, Gujars and Brahmans, who are not indeed above 
work, but want energy, perseverance and skill. They have often larger 
holdings than they can manage, and they frequently take sdnjiz to assist 
them. Their women and children give but little assistance. Perhaps they 
may take food to those labouring in the fields, gather cotton, and the like, 
In the third place comes the Rdjpit who is above labour and slothful. 
He cultivates a large holding very badly, or makes over as much of it as 
he can to sanjis and hired servants. 


“Last of all come the Skinner estate, Shekhs, Ansdéris and others— 
Pathdns, Mughals, Saiyads, Mahdjans, who do not think of cultivating 
themselves, but let their lands to tenants, taking a share of the produce, 
or a rent in kind or in money. A number of persons of miscellaneous 
castes also own or cultivate land, and they are on an equality with the 
second class. Oultivators cultivating for the fourth class, whoever they 
may be, and cultivators of such castes a8 Dhobi, Lohar, Juléhdé, Lodé, 
Chamér, Kumhar, Telli, generally pay rent in one shape or another, while 
the others are nearly on an equality with the owners. The sdnjis 
are of two descriptions, the jt kd sanji, who gives his personal labour 
only, and the Adchwa ké sanji, who supplies also one of the plough 
bullocks. The Kamerds are boys under 15, who drive the Persian wheel, 
tend the bullocks and the like, and get Rs. 1 to 2 per mensem, or 20 seers 
to 1 maund of grain, or they are men fit for any agricultural work who 
get Rs. 3 to 4 per mensem. The Gwél& tends the cattle of a number 
of persons, taking a rupee & head for male horned cattle, and 8 annas 
for female.” 


Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82. The only manufactures prosecuted 
in the villages are weaving in cotton and wool, rope-making, making 
pottery and bricks, and minor handicrafts, such as the making of 
baskets and mats. They are all conducted either by the people 
themselves or by the menials; the latter either providing the finished 
articles as part of their i bil or being paid for their work, almost 
always in grain. The products are always of the roughest descrip- 
tion, and for better finish the people have to go to the towns. Below 
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are a few notes on some of the principal manufactures. Spinning 
and weaving are described fully by Mr. Baden-Powel. 

The fibres used for rope, in order of exellence, are sani, san, 
mun dab, and khajur, the preparation of each of which has been des- 
cribed under the head of the plant from which it is obtained. The 
villagers make all their ropes themselves. They take the raw 
fibre (pwnja) and spin it (batna) into thick string by rubbing it 
between the hand, and winding it round cross stick (dheru) which 
they spin round as they gradually form the strand. Jf the rope is 
too thick to treat so, two men take it, one by each end, and twist 10 
between them (antna); or the following very ingenious spindle 
(charkha) is used, One end of the rope is tied to a stick fixed in the 
ground, and the other to the end of the spindle. The latter is rotated 
by a man pulling alternately each end of a string which is wound 
round it and has its middle passed in a loop round an upper spindle, 
the two ends being brought round the lower spindle both in the 
same direction, so that whichever is pulled the spindle turns the 
game way, the other end slipping loosely round it. If a stranded 
rope is to be made, two or three strands (lar) are taken, tied at 
one end to a tree, and the strands twisted tightly together (saletna) 


by means of a small stick inserted between them. Thin rope or thick - 


string is called ban or jewart. It is made of munj or dub, and is 
used for bedsteads and as string. An ordinary rope is called 
jewara ; a very thick rope for carts, rds or ddmras. These are gene- 
rally made of scinz. The mal and ldo are made of strands as above ; 
but three small strands (tanda) are first twisted into a ladda, and 
two laddds into a mdl, or three into a ldo. 

The potter seeks for the stiffest clay he can find, beats it, 
chops it up, works it well with sand and water, and makes it into 
rolls (pondi). He has a wheel (chak) made of clay, with a heavy 
rim hanging down below it so as to keep the centre of gravity low. 
This rests on a wooden bearing called 4hili or tdola and is spun 
by a stick (chagreti) inserted in a grove (gulli) near the edge. The 
roll of clay is put on the centre, and hollowed out and shaped 
between a flat wooden dubber (thdpa) with which it is pressed 
outside, and a piece of clay of the shape of an inking pad (4unert) 
held inside and opposite it to give a firm resistance. Water is 
sprinkled on with a dab of cloth called a parola. The finished vessel 
is cut off with a string called chiwan. It is ornamented with 
a aa (chitta) or gashes, and set to dry. The kiln (dwa) is made 
by building up three sides with bricks. In the back of this the 
vessels are piled up one on top of another (jeth) with dung-cakes 
filled in between. The whole thing is then covered up with shards 
mixed in among straw and refuse, and a little earth on top. It is 
lighted from below, and burns for two or three days. No attempt 
is made toregulate the fire, except by the distribution of the fuel 
in the first, instance. 

The people make their own unburnt bricks for themselves. 
They dig the clay from the tank, work it up with water into tagdér 
spread it out into a layer of the required thickness, divide it into 
bricks by two sets of cuts crossing each other at right angles, and 
allow them to dry in the sun. If they are to be burnt, the Pee 
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takes a contract at some Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per lakh. He moulds them 
in & small mould, ranges them in stacks to dry, and bakes them piled 
up in a brick kiln (pazdwa) just as he does earthen vessels, with 
manure and refuse. 

In the city of Karn4l several handicrafts are carried to great 
perfection, being relics of the days of the old cantonments. Especi- 
ally it is famous for its shoe-making, many thousands of boots being 
sent from it to regiments all over the country. The city of Panipat 
is famous for the manufacture of copper and brass vessels and of 
skin jars (Aipu) for holding ghi and oil, and exports them in 
considerable numbers, There is also a glass ieee the opera- 
tions at which are fully described by Mr. Baden-Powel at pages 
237f of his Panjéb Manufactures. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district :-— 


‘“ Panipat in this district has long been noted for small wares in metal 
of various kinds. A peculiar kind of bead-like ornament, known as.motis or 
pearls, skilfully made in thin silver is one of the specialities of the place. 
A necklace of six rows costs about Rs. 30, of threerows about Rs. 10. There 
is no chasing or ornament of any kind, but the silver is a good colour 
and the beads are perfectly round. Oaptain Roberts reported in 1882 
that this small industry is declining. Betel-nut cutters (sarotas) are 
here made in fanciful forms, the handles being of brass with quaint 
projections, in which small mirrorsand pieces of coloured glass are fixed. 
A good one costs two or three rupees. Scissors are similarly ornamented; the 
handles being made of brass with bits of coloured glass rudely simulating 
jewels set therein. A pair of scissors costs about 6 annas. These articles 
are made for export. 

“The fabrics produced in the district are of no special interest. The 
Internal trade report for 1881-82, says that blankets of the ordinary native 
description are largely exported to other districts; and that the Kaithal 
chautahi, a cotton-cloth with its borders, red or blue is exported 
towards Patidl4é and the Panjab. 

“ Karnal itself has long had a name for glass blowing. The silvered 
globes of thin glass, which, when broken up are used for mirror-worked, 
walls and also sewn into phulkaris, are invariably said to come from Karnal. 
In the descriptive catalogue of the Panjdb contributions to the Calcutta 
Exhibition 1883-84 Mr. Baden-Powel writes:—‘“ In Karnal rude globes are 
made for ornaments, the inside being silvered with quick-silver and tin-foil ; 
the large aperture necessary for the manipulation is awkwardly 
covered with ozidue. The Karnal _ glass-makers also prepare the 
large, thin, pear-shaped glass retorts or carboys, in which the native 
manufacture of salammoniac (naushadar) is etfected. It would 
be interesting to know whether this slender manufacture is 
a survival of more important works carried on in either Hindu or Mughal 
times. There has never apparently been any lack of small phials for attar 
of roses anc similar articles blown at one operation; but few examples of 
more substantial forms survive. 

“ Major Cole, R. E., shewed atoneof theSimla Art Exhibitionsaglass gulab- 
pashandahukkabowlfoundat the Muhammadan capital Bijapur—(Bombay). 
These he described as probably of the 16th century and “as rare examples 
of how glass was formerly used by Native Kings and Chiefs.” They are 
so exceedingly rare and abnormal, that it appears doubtful whether glass 
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was used atall by Native Kings and Chiefs in this part of India) To judge 
by the photographs, these vessels are of thick, white glass, cut or moulded 
ina hexagonal diaper pattern with fluted necks, all it must be admitted 
of Indian design. Nothing could be more unlike the thin, born like glass 
of modern make, grey in colour and full of air bubbles. It has often been 
remarked that in this country there is abundance of material for glass 
making, and certainly there is no lack of soda. Flint sand is also to be 
had, nor are lead or borax prohibitively dear. But the difficulty in 
this as in so many industries is the lack of fuel. It would probably be 
cheaper to carry such glass making materials as are to be found, in the 
Punjab to the hearths of Staffurdshire and bring them back made up into 
glass than to attempt the manufacture on a large scale here. Nor is there 
any use for glass in the native scheme of life, except to contain attars. At 
all Punjab fairs one of the most popular toys is a glass tube terminating at 
each end in a bulb and enclosing a small quantity of water. The tube is 
narrowed in the centre by a ring of thread, and the slow procession of air 
bubbles that ensues on reversing the tube is the point and interest of the 
toy. Not one in fifty of these brittle tubes survives the journey home ; 
but this, with baugles and rings are the only uses to which this beautiful 
material is put.” 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district. The exports and imports of food-grains hive alread 
been noticed at page 185. There is no material available ach 
as would render it possible to give anything like a complete 
view of the trade of the district. But a slight sketch of its 

eneral course will be interesting; and as a foundation for it, an 
abstract of the customsreturns for the trade passing east and west 
through the Panipat district in 1832-33 may be attempted. At that 
time that trade north and south went chiefly vid Hansi-Hissar, and 
not through Karnal, excepting salt, which passed up from Jhajjar 
through Karnal to the Panjab in great quantities :— 
Trade passing into the Doab. 


Goods. Maunds. Customs dues 
in rupees, 
Rs. 

Oil seeds 58,616 8,794 
Cotton 20.520 10,260 
Salt 65,107 90,057 
Salammoniac 2,583 2,067 
Iron a 4,766 3,400 
Timber oak Wat 5,200 
Wool 641 481 
Miscellaneous 3,008 


hs | 1,23,261 


Trade coming from the Dodb. 


Sugar 2,75,017 87,082 
Gur 2,42,546 24,554 
Cloth 167,880 pcs. 5,183 
Leather ie 1,502 
Saftilower 3,248 2,820 
Miscellaneous Ae 3,580 


1,24,721 


Ghi is not mentioned, and probably did not pay duty. 
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The course of trade thus indicated has been entirely changed by the 
construction of the Railway and Grand Trunk Road, the mass of the 
external traffic now passing down these two arteries, the former being 
used for long distances, while the latter is still preferred for short ones. 
The only really important traffic east and west is that which flows to 
the great sugar mart of Sh4mli in the Muzaffarnagar district, the 
carts generally taking salt there from Bhiw4ni, or bdjra, moth, oilseeds 
and ghi from the highlands, and bringing away gur. The Kh&dar and 
canal portions of the tract produce asurplus of wheat, cotton, gram, 
and fine rice for export, and import salt, ddyra, oil, and oilseeds, iron 
and piece-goods. The Nardak exports ght, hides, wool, and in a good 
year large rear of gram ; and imports the same things as the 
rest of the district, with the addition of sugar. 

The local trade is principally conducted through the village 
bantas who deal with the larger traders at the three marts of Kaithal, 
Karnal and Panipat, the last of which towns lies on the direct road 
to Shémli. But it is surprising how very considerable a trade is 
locally conducted by the villagers themselves, and especially by. 
J&ts from Rohtak. These people in the hot weather, when the 
bullocks would otherwise be idle, start with their carts, bring salt 
from Bhiw&ni or bdjra and moth from Haénsi and Hissér, exchange 
it for gur or cotton in the villages, take this up into the highlands 
and exchange it for gram, and finally sell the gram at Karnal or 
P&o{pat, either buying sugar to take back, or carrying piece-goods, &c., 
for hire. So, too, men from Kaithal and Patidla will bring down 
gram or ghf.on pack buffaloes, cross into the Do&b where they buy 
oil or oilseeds, and return and exchange them for gur to take 
home. And the Dehli traders often send up agents for cotton or ghié 
in the villages, and bring it direct to Dehli. This local traffic is 
of immense advantage to the people, as they deal direct with the 
carters instead of with the local banid, and always get a better 
price than he would give. When the people of the tract themselves 
engage in similar operations, of course the profit is still greater. 
But this is not often the case, as in irrigated tracts the bullocks are 
seldom at leisure. 

Such gur as is not absorbed in this manner goes to Shémli, the 
cotton and wheatto Dehli and Ambdélé, and the ghi and hides to 
Dehli. Oil and oilseeds come from the Panj&b and the Dodb; tz 
and sarsam from the former, arhar and tdra mira from the latter. 
Timber comes from Ambéla, iron and piece-gonds from Dehli, salt 
from Bhiwdni, Dehli or Ambdéla. The petty articles needed by 
the people and not produced in the villages are supplied by small 
hawkers, who buy them in the cities and travel about the villages, 
exchanging them for grain. Gangs of travelling blacksmiths, too, 
are not uncommon, who do finer work than the village blacksmith 
can attain to. 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The village prices of the chief agricultural staples used for the 
conversion of produce estimates into money at Mr. Ibbetson’s Settle-_ 
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mext of 1880 are shown below. They are based upon the average 

rices of the 20 years ending with 1874, prices of certain staples 
being excluded, in the calculations of the Nardak averages, for those 

ears in which these staples were not produced because of drought. 
Table No. XXVI gives the retail buzdr prices of commodities for the 
last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table No. 
XXVITI, aa rent-rates in Table No. XXI; but both sets of figures 
are probably of doubtful value :— 7 


Karnal Karnal Pan{fpat Panipat 


Staple. Nardak. Khadar. Ban gar. Kh : Bangar. 
Cotton 13 12 12 Il 12 
Gur ues 18 18 18 18 
Maize 43 36 37 35 ts 
Fine rice 41 35 36 35 34 
Coarse rice 48 45 44 si ae 
Jwer 42 35 36 35 35 
Bajra 35 29 29 29 29 
Moth 39 34 34 34 34 
Wheat 32 31 30 29 29 
Gram a 49 38 39 38 37 | 
Barley ans ae 43 44 si 43 
Wheat and gram ai 45 37 7 35 35 
Barley and gram sah 50 42 43 aes 40 
Masur 7” oe 40 ree =f 


The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of 


___________ land in rupees per acre shown in 

Period. Sale. Mortgage. the margin, for sale and mort age; 
| out the quality of land varies so 
menos 0 ee | et oat eases 
1878-79 to 1881-82 ..| 2%4—8 20— 9 8, that 


but little reliance can be placed 
upon the figures. 


Mr. Ibbetson thus discusses the history of prices in Karnél :-— 


“‘ The prices of agricultural produce which ruled in the villages bet ween 
1830 and 1874 have been obtained from the banidas’ books in the manner 
already described, and re summarised in the following table, which shows 


average prices in seers per rupee in the Pdnfpat tahst], The table at 
pages 199 and 200 give the details :--- 


r=] 
Period. £ s 
5 136 
1830 to 1834 - | 16 21 
1835 to 1839 | 16 18 
1840 to 1844 ..!| 18 21 
1845 to 1849 ..| 28 20 
1850 to 1854 | 21 24 
1855 to 1859 | 16 21 
1860 to 1864 ane 10 | 16 
16 


1864 to 1869 wae 9 
1870 to 1874 ay 
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‘ Special circumstances have combined to render the rise in prices, 
which has been so general all over India, somewhat less marked in this 
district than elsewhere. The large frontier cantonment which was kept 
up for so many years at Karnal created a lecal demand which its transfer 
to Ambaél& did not much diminish; and the populous city of Delhi 
is so near that the metalling of the Grand Trunk Road, always a good 
one, which was done about 1863, did not affect prices so much as new 
communications would do in an isolated tract. The same thing may be 
said of the great mart of Shamli, to which the present road existed before 
last Settlement, thougk doubtless it is better now than then. Another 
cause which tended to keep prices up was the immediate proximit 
of the arid tracts of Haridnd and the Bagar, the normal state of which 
appears to be scanty rain relieved by frequent droughts. The influence of 
this cause is often noted in the early correspondence ; but the extended 
use of canal water in these tracts has lately tended to equalise the local 
supply with the demand. 


‘‘ The prices tell their own tale. The first five-yearly period is marked 


‘hy the famine of 1833; the second by the drought of 1837-38. In 


the third, during which the Settlement was made, the rain-fall was some- 
what scanty throughout ; but the prices may probably be taken as the 
normal rates of the time, as they tally with those of the preceding period, 
and for the next five years remain almost unaltered, although the seasons. 
were favourable. The supplies needed by the army operating in the 
Panjdb between 1845 and 1847 were largely drawn from this neighbour- 
hood. The fifth period, from 1850 to 1855, is marked by a sudden and 
extensive fall in all prices, which continued to 1858; and this must, I 
fancy, have been owing to the opening out of the Panjdb, and to its 
surplus stuffs pouring into a market from which no railway existed to 
carry them away. The famine of 1859-60 only introduced the cotton 
famine, which began in 1861 and continued for five years, during which 
time it is cstimated that £63,000,000 sterling of silver was poured into 
Bombay. This enormous addition to the circulation of the country drove 
up prices with a rush, and before equlibrium had been restored, the 
introduction of steam carriage from Dehli threw open the markets of the 
world to India, and perpetuated the high level which had been reached. 


“The famine of 1869 created a temporary disturbance, but for the last 
five years the seasons have been fair, the opening of the Panjab railway in 
1870 has completed the connection between Lahore and Bombay, and 
prices have stood with an extraordinary steadiness at What may be con- 
sidered their normal rates. Since then the drought of 1877-80 has again 
raised prices considerably ; but the rise is probably only temporary. Tak- 
ing the periods from 1840 to 1845 and from 1870 to 1875 as giving normal 
rates for last Settlement and for the present time, whichI think we may 
fairly do, we find the rise in prices to be as follows :— 7 


Settlement rates 


Present rates 
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And the general result may be said to be that prices have risen Chapter IV, D. 
by about one quarter. Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 


Ruling Prices in the Pdnipat tahsil in seers per rupee. ne eee 


Changes in the value 
of agricultural pro-, 


3 duce. 

YEAR. qj : rz mc S| i Z 

8 : 8 o > 3 = E 

S = a a § S 4|& 

S d a Fa a) e O 
1830 les 45 fe 62 
1831 15 23 75 64 56 sani 82 
1832 16 24 55 42 59 42 56 56 
1833 14 17 29 37 28 
1834 20 22 70 65 80 51 62 
1835 18 15 67 69 44 68 
1836 cms 17 20 60 38 59 
1837 14 15 26 25 35 
1838 16 18 35 26 33 26 33 
1839 16 20 25 30 25 24 45 27 
1840 17 20 25 20 24 28 36 32 
I841 20 18 48 33 45 35 41 35 
1842 18 19 38 37 36 35 43 38 
1843 20 27 57 36 50 41 62 47 
1844 17 22 40 38 36 32 42 42 
1845 20 22 46 38 40 28 35 34 
1846 23 14 40 38 36 30 47 35 
1847 19 17 46 42 41 38 46 42 
1848 13 22 31 35 30 31 45 39 
1849 14 25 50 37 50 36 47 43 
1850 18 28 54 38 61 49 78 62 
185] 18 22 53 36 53 32 44 42 
1852 26 23 57 34 53 38 §2 47 
1853 23 22 36 33 37 35 49 39 
1854 22 27 60 42 80 50 65 62 
1855 20 26 65 44 58 46 69 54 
1856 17 20 53 49 Ad 45 75 72 
1857 18 22 7 50 56 42 66 73 
1858 12 20 41 37 42 40 59 60 
1859 12 18 40 34 40 27 39 30 
1860 11 13 13 18 12 15 18 18 
i861 16 13 29 32 29 32 44 34 
1862 ‘ 1] 18 48 47 49 39 54 47 
1863 5 17 35 37 37 31 47 40 
1864 6 18 31 30 32 25 37 32 
1865 _ 9 22 35 31 30 27 41 36 
1866 ll 16 28 27 29 23 33 30 
1867 13 14 36 32 38 26 35 30 
1868 7 10 12 23 16 16 21 20 
1869 ‘ 6 16 21 20 23 16 23 19 
1870 9 16 31 33 31 26 36 28 
1871 10 15 31 30 32 24 33 25 
1872 12 15 30 32 32 26 40 36 
1873 12 15 30 29 32 23 37 32 
1874 12 19 32 29 32 26 38 33 
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Ruling Prices in Karndl Nurdak tn seera per rupee. 


[-?) 
g§ | 
YeEar. 3 ‘ = : d r] Bs 
3 s a E 3 . 3 al F 
& | x z > 2 a E oS 
1855 92| 69| 51/ 65] 60] 45; 59| 50; 70| 65 
1856 1s| 481 63/ 65) 66] 60} 50| 38] 70; 70 
1857 16| 68! 63| 75} 62) 40| 74| 46] 76) 70 
1858 ds a aa ee suf sd 42) 71| 69} 
1859 te F a a ~~ as bes 
1861 20! 30| 37] 40] 30| 28] 28| 2 Ss 
1862 11} 44] 46] 56] 43] 38] 38| 40; 48] 68 
1863 6| 501; 49) 48] 38] 36| 36| 36] 42, 60 
1864 sl, IP ean 43] ... bs om 26 see 
1865 11{ 40! 30] ... 35| 30] 26] 26} 40/] 39 
1866 ie are 34] ... ie she 23) ... es 
1867 14| 36] 34! 39] 37] 34] 28] 25| 32] ... 
1869 nA a as ae See jus ne was 
1870 10/ 39| 36| 42] 42] 30] 2| 20] ... 37 
1871 36 seg 40 sae es 25) ... 36 
1872 10/ 30; 34] 40] 32] 31) 31{ 2] 385; 40 
1873 11| 30! 33] 40| 32] 27! 36] 2| 36| 36 
1874 11| 32| 34] 40] 32) 28] 382!) 26; 33, 82 
Average 13 | | a1] 48) 42/35) 20 | 92] 49 | 52 


Nors.—The years for which the price of any staple is not shown are the years in 
which that staple was not produced in the Nardak, owing to drought. 


The weights and measures of the district are divided into 
kachcha and pakka; the latter being the standard measures in which 
Government returns and records are prepared, the former, the 
measures used by the people in their daily life. Close to the towns 
the villagers often use packs weights and measures; towards the 
Rohtak border they always use pakka weights and kachcha measures ; 
in the rest of the tract both are always kachcha. But prices are 
always quoted in pakka weights. Thus when a villager says his 
field produces three maunds a bigah, and grain is 30 seers per rupee, 


- the maund and bfgah are kachcha, the seers pakka. 


The weights used are as follows, the pakka weight being always 
double the kachcha weight of the same name — . 


I. 
5 totals = 1 chiténk pakka 
200 » = » » = 1 paéo” 
80 99 = 16 ” » = 4 99 » = 1 seer 
3,200 , = 640 » » =160,, » = 0 oo =1 maund 


=(82'3 Ihe.) 


4 péokackcha = 1 seer kachcha 
160 ;, » = 40 99 ry = ] maund kachcha = (41°15 Ibs.) 


n 
60 » = 120 99 99 =12,, =6 ,, = pdnd = (123°45 fhe.) } 
This last is the real village measure, the weights in it alone not 
varying from kachcha to pakka. Dhariis a thing put down (darna) ; 
dhaun is a thing taken up (dhauna). Besides these there are gahrd 
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or as much as can be carried under the arm; and biav, or as much as 
can be carried on the head. 

The measures of length are as follows, the kachcha yard being 
three quarters the length of the pakka, and being always used by 
the people :— 

I 


3 Ungli== 1 girah 
4 —— 


» = = 1 muthi 

122, = 4, = 3 ,, = 1 balisht 

2, = 8s, = » =2, = 1 hath 

46 2» — 12 99 = » — 3 ry) = —— | gaz kachcha 

33, =16, =12 , =4 , =2 ,, =1 gaz pakka=(33 inches) 
Il. 

2 Qadams — 1 gatha kachcha 

23 , =10 4, 5» =1 jarib kachcha = (31°75 yards) 
HII. 


3 Gaz pakka = 1 gatha pakka 
» »p = op) = 1 jarfb pakka = (55 yards) 


The wigli is the finger breadth; the muthi, the closed fist; the 
balisht the span; hath, the cubit, or from the elbow to the finger tips, 


the gudam, the double pace. 
The measures of area are as fullows, each kachcha measure 


being one-third of the corresponding pakka m2asure ; and the people 
using kachcha measure generally :— 


Pakka—- 
20 sq gathas = 1] biswah 
400 ,, » =1sgq. jaril = »» ==(§ of an acre) 
Kachcha— 
5 sq. gathas = = 1 biswah 
100 5, » = 18q. jarib 20 ,, =bigah=(7; of an acre) 


The biswuh, weather kachcha or pakka, is of course further 
sub-divided into Jiswiénsi, tiswansi, kachwansi, &c., each being 
one-twentieth of the preceding one. The scales given above are 
those now used; but the real difference between the pukka and 
Lachcha bigah is that the former is based upon the gatha and the 
latter on the gadum as its unit; each cousisting primarily of a square 
with 20 units for its side. 

The measure of area is, as usual, probably derived from a seed 
measure or bisi. It is curious that land paying revenue to Govern- 
ment used in old days to be measured with a shorter chain than land 
of which the revenue was assigned; and we find this short chain 
perpetuated throughout the Ambala district and much of the Indri 
parganah, where the owners do not cultivate themselves, and by the 
Skinners or similar lnadlords; the chain used being the sdtz or rope 
chain, which gives a éachcha bigah of only 3, instead of 2% of an 
acre. This chain is unknown to the villagers of the tract. Up till 
1826, in which year the Government introduced the pakka bigah of 
3,025 square yards, the local bigah was the present kachcha bigah 
of 1,008 square yards, which 1s approximately one-fifth of an acre. 

There are no real measures of capacity current in the tract, 
grain and liquids being sold by weight. The mdp, used to measure 
grain, generally holds either a maund or a maund-and-a quarter; but 
this is only approximate, and the contents of any particular mee = 
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always weighed to ascertain the total weight. A pinch of anything 

is called chugti; a closed handiul, muthi ; and the contents of the two 
hands put open side by side, anjlit. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the district 

as returned in quinquennial 

el Table No. I of the Adminis- 

Annee Miles. | tration Report for 1878-79, 


while Table No. XLVI shows 


Navigable rivers - eis sts 93 ; 

Railways. . - ‘a the distances from place to place 
Metalled road .. Pe sy 60 , 2 ‘ 

Unmetalled road . t 835 as authoritatively fixed for the 


purposes of calculating travel- 
ing allowance. Table No. XIX shows the area taken up by Govern- 
ment for communications in the district. 


The Jamnériver is navigable for country craft throughout its course 
within the district ; but is only little used for the purpose. The old 
cunal is navigable for rafts only, from Badarpur to Hansi, and for boats 
and rafts from Rer to Dehli ; the new main line, New Dehli Branch and 
New HaAnsi Branch, have been designed for navigation for boats 90 feet 
in length and 16 feet beam, and depth of water 8 to 6 feet, headway 
11 feet. The principal traffic on the Jamnsé river as stated in 
the Panjéb Famine Report (1879) is shown in Table No. XXV. The 
iuooring places and ferries and the distances between them are shown 
b-low, following the downward course of the river :— 


Distances 


River. Station. a aniles. REMARKS. 
oon se a 

(| Chaugdon ee ses Ferry and mooring places. 
Kalsora oat 5 Do. do. 
Dabkauli ee 5 Do. do. 

JAMNA-—4 | Begi ies 4 Do. do. 

Mirgdhan bee 10 | Boat bridge. 

| Sanauli woh 18 Do. 

\| Khojgipur a 1) | Ferry and mooring places. 


The table on the opposite page is a list of canal bridges on the 
new and old canals and their branches with distances in miles cal- 
culated from Badarpur. 

The district has no Railway, and the Grand Trunk Road passes 
through it, connecting it with Dehli on one side and Ambala on 
the other, and is the only meta/led road in the district. 

The unmetalled roads, so far as they lie in the canal tract, are 
generally bad, aud when they get into the zone of swamps due to the 
canal, all but impassable, a single cart having but little chance cf 
getting on alone till others come up aud the cattle can be doubled. But 
the Khadar roads, though often heavy with sand, are otherwise good ; 
and those in the highlands are generally admirabie. Communications 
with Rohtak, Hisstr and Kaithal are good; but the nel? or flooded 
belt bordering the Saruswati and Ghaygar completely cuts off the 
Patidlé highlands for all wheeled conveyances; sid though a road has 
been made beyond Kaithal towards Patia:4, if requires some further 
expenditure to develope its usefulness. The Ambala Railway station 
is 48 miles from Karnal, and the Dehli station 53 miles from Panipat, 
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the road being metalled throughout. Jagddhri is the nearest station, 
being barely 40 miles from Karnal ; but unfortunately the road, 
otherwise a good one, runs along the crest of the Kbddar, and is so 
cut up by drainage from the Bangar as to be almost useless. 

The village roads are in the highly-cultivated parts unspeakably 
bad. They are exceedingly narrow ; and the banks which ‘protect 
he cultivation being dug from the soil of the road, they become 
veritable sloughs in the rains ; while in the canal tract the frequency 
of standing water, the want of bridges, and the slipperiness of the 
salt-impregnated soil when damped by a shower, makes the road 
always difficult and often almost impassable, and carriage throughout 
the tract infinitely laborious. 

The following table shows the principal] roads of the district, 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences for 


travellers to be found at each :— 


=a 


Route. | Halting places. naoer REMARKS, 
r=) Samalk4 _... ae Encamping ground, Sarai, Police Rest-house, 
< and Road Bungalow. 
Pe ‘ Panipat 7 10 | Encamping ground, Sarai, Police and District 
u @ Rest house, and Road Bungalow. 
z : Gharaund4 ... 10 | Encamping ground, Sarat, Police Rest-house, 
& and Road Bungalow. 
Ma Karnél oe 10 | Encamping ground, Sarai, Dak Bungalow, Road 
am Bungalow and Canal Bungalow. 
4 Butana a 13 | Encamping ground, Sarai, Police Rest-house, 
ro) and Road Bungalow. 
E nL: Nisang ses 14 | Sarai, Police Rest-house. 
46 3 Pundri 14 | Ditto. Ditto. 
Zz 5 Sarai, District and Police Rest-house. _ 
as z Kaithal he 10 as is a double road for light and heavy 
t c. 
Rajaundh ... 15 | Police rest-house. 
Eis | Amndh | 8 Ditto. 
« a < ) Khukrans 22| Canal Chauki. 
f 3 a Pénipat oe 4| Encamping Ground, Sarai, District an Police 
a rest-house, Road bungz:low. 
A double road, for light and heavy traffic. 
e 3 G | Siwan 6 
ts : Chika 12 | }This road runs towards the Ghagar river. 
am 
Jez, Amovwii 10 
BP eee eee _— a 
Jani ve § |Canal bungalow 14 mile from road. 


Munak ats 8 
Rer ae, 1 
Jidh boundary 7 


Canal bungalow between Munak and Rer one 
ba from road. 
Nil. 


Hawnst, 


UNMETALLED. 


KARNAL TOWARDS 
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: Dist-nce 
Route | Halting places. | cg Remarks. 
E nN « - 
<2%*%-3]| Israna 12} Canal Chauki 
Ron = 
z = = 5! Rohtak boundry 5| Nil 
Pe os = undry j 1 
>) 
So 4 | ee ia 
aK 
a & | Allupur 13 | Police Rest-house 
ae) aS 
<< 5 
row 
a= 4 
’ -_ Q 
¢ o 
aE 
<3 — =| Inari 13 | Canal Chauki 
# Be & 
gigs 
Fem] fee ee eee 
onze) | 
eer 3| Pipli 10 | Encamping-ground, Sarai, Police rest-house, 
ants road Bungalcw. 
are: 
< 
am & Le 
fo) ma ft 
& > E S 
a < =o Butana 8 Ditto. ditto. ditto. 
ZQe * 
Pie _ nan a ee OO 
Awe . 
3 Am A P ; ‘ 
Pe = 8| Pundri 13 | Sarai, Police Rest-house. 
my = A 
a Er * 
mwA 
<p> 
aout 3 |Pundri 19 Ditto. 
ee 
a Se a E 
os2 
as fa 2 | Munak 13 | Policerest-house at Nisang ; canal bungalow at 
i. == Munak, 
ED 
fo) ‘ 
F 5 B s Alupur 8 | Police rest-house. 
< 
tls | 
There are also unmetalled roads from— 
Miles. 
Kaithal towards Pehowa 12 
Do. se Thanesar 8 
Do. <6 Jind 21 
Karnal »» *Sahéranpur ll 


* Part metalled. 
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Miles 

Karnél] towards Asandh oe a .. 26 
Do. 5 Meerut a sak .. 6 
Do. - Firozpur aa te wee elk 
Panipat Pee Sanauli en af .. 10 
Indri >» “Karnai she ae me | 
Do. 93 Thanesar se iss . 8 
Do. s Butana ae me . 8 
Panipat ,, Safidon jes - . 15 
Do, ‘i Nisang i abe see) “26 
Indri 5 Chaugdon : oF ome 


On these there are no fixed halting places. 

There is a good unmetalled inspection road available for light 
wheel traffic along the left bank of the new main line, New Haénsi 
Branch and New Dehli Branch, and a fair road along the old canal 
and its branches below the Bdadshahi bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Road. But the Canal Department do not allow these roads to be 
used by the public. There are inspection bungalows on the old and 
new canals, with furniture only; they are situated at Badarpur, 24 
miles from Karnal, on the old canal; at Indri, midway between the 
old and new canals, 15 miles from Karnal; at Phurlak 12 miles; and 
at Rer 24 miles below Karnal; also at Isréné, Loharf and Josh{; at 
Ramba on the new main line, 9 miles from Karnal; Karnal itself 
on the new main line; J4ni7 miles from Karnél on the new main line, 
and Munak 15 miles from Karnal at the bifurcation. 

The Karnél ddk bungalow is completely furnished and provided 
with servants. The district and Police rest-houses have furniture, 
crockery and cooking utensils, but no servants. The canal chausts 
and road bungalows have furniture only. A horse dik and several 
camel and bullock trains ply along the Grand Trunk Road from Dehli 
to Ambala. 

There are Post Offices with Savings Bank and Money Order Offices 
at—1, Karnal; 2, Panipat; 3, Gharaunda; 4, Samalk4; 5, Alupur; 
6, Asandh; 7, Nisang; 8, Pandri ; 9, Butana; 10, Budlada; 11, Guhla ; 
12, Kunjpura ; 13, Indri; 14, Kaithal; and village post offices at— 
1, Tardori; 2, Barsat ; and 3, Naultha. 


* Part metalled. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
EIN ANCE. 


SECTION A—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Karnd4l district is under the control of the Commissioner of 
Dehh. The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of a 
Deputy Commissioner and 2 Extra Assistant Commissioners. An Extra 
Assistant Cumunissioner is posted at iXaithal in charge of the Kaitha! 

——_————-————,_ Sub-division. Each taAsil is in 


Ganun- 


. s : 
| en oe | Patiaris} charge ct a Tahsilddr assisted 
Tak sil. ana Girdacars.; and ets : 

Loe assistants} by aiVucb. The village revenue 
woe —- staffis shown in the margin. 
Kamal, vi 2 2 o8 There 1s one Afunsij in the 

aolpa = . ° . ° . e 
Kaithal 3 55 district, who has jurisdiction 


—_—_$_$<$<_—— within the Karnal and Panipat 
tuhsils, and also in parganah Asandh of the Kaithal taisil. He sits 
alternately for 2 months at ‘\.rudél and 2 months at Panipat. The 
statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five vears are given 
in Table No. XX XIX. 

The exccutive staff of the district 1s assisted by Bhaf Jasmer 
Singh of Arnauli, Bhai Anokh Singh of Sidhowal, Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan of Kunjpura and Deva Singh of Kaithal, the first with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the Ist class, the second and third with 2nd 
class powers, and the last with 3rd class powers. The first three 
exercise magisterial powers within the limits of their respective jdaqirs 
and the last in the town of Kaithal. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent and one 

So Assistant. The strength 
eat, of the force as given 
strength. | Standing | Pretection| in Table No. I of the Police 
| guard. | detection. | Report for 1881-82, is 
CO ) shown in the margin. In 
1536 = 18 addition to this force 30 
dafaddrs and 1,095 village 
watclimen (see Chapter III, page 189) are entertained and paid by 
the villagers half-yearly at each harvest. time. 

The thaduds or principal police jurisdictions and the chaukis or 

police posts on the Trunk Road, are distributed as follows.:— 


Class of Police. 


District Impcrial 
Municipal i 


Chapter V, A. 


—__ 


General 
Administration. 


Executive and Judi- 
cial. 


Criminal, Police and 
Gaols, 


Chapter V, A. 
General 
Administration. 


Criminal, Police and 
Gaols. 


Criminal tribes, and 
crime. 
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TansiL KARNAL.—Thdnds—Karnal, Sadr, Karnél city, Nisang, 
Gharaunda, Butdéna and Indri. Road posts—Saména, Butana, Takhdna, 
Shéingarh, Uchdana, Mirén Ghati, Pal Bédshéhi, Jhil, Gharaunda, 
Kouhand and Badaulli. 

Tans, Pantpat.—Thénds—Pénipat, Alapur and Simbhélka. 
Road posts—Panipat, Seva, Machhrauli, Simbhalka and Pati Kalidna. 

‘Tansi, KAITHAL.— Thdnds—Kaithal, Gila, Réjaund, Asandh. 
Piindri and Budldda. . 

There is a cattle-pound at each thdné and one at Kunjpura, the 
former under the control of the police and the latter under the Tahs<l- 
dar of Karnél. There are also pounds at Singhoa, Rer, Phurlak, 
Naultha, Khukrdéna, Pabri, Israna, Joshi, Mowdna, Goli, Sink and 
Kurdéna, under the management of the Canal Department. The 
district lies within the Ambdla Police Circle, under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Ambala. 

The district gaol at head-quarters consists of some old gun-sheds, 
to which barracks and work-sheds have been added. It contains 
accommodation for 262 prisoners. Table No. XL gives statistics of 
criminal trials, Table No. XLI of Police enquiries, and Table No. 
XLII of convicts in gaol for the last five years. 


The Sénats, Biluchfs and T4gas are proclaimed under the Criminal 
eee ape te Tribes Act, and the numberofeach 
Tribe. Men. Women. Children. on the register in 1882 is shown 
in the margin. They were brought 


———————— al Seana: 

| aoele me es 135 | +e under the Criminal Tribes Act in 
agus... | 29 ae 1874. 1876 and 1881 respectively. 
B _ | 25 : P y 
nae The rules on the subject have 


2 
worked well as regards the Sdnsis and Biluchis. A large number 
of S4nsis was struck off the re- 


z Latinas Khera. a Lescaut em gister in 1882, only tho aC being 
3, Padla. 9. Do. Kburd. retained who were residing in 12 
4, Jakauli. 10. Nain. villages noted in the margin which 
5. Pattaupuri. + Re have a bad reputation. The 
a: Rie ee ee Biluchis have behaved very well 


during the past few years, and there have been hardly any cases 
against them; it is therefore proposed to strike off gradually all 
the names from the register who are proved to be of good character 
and have ostensible means of livelihood. Thus in afew years hence 16 
is hoped that the Biluchis and Sansfs will be entirely free from the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act. As regards the TAagis 
they are still addicted to thieving aad they travel long distances for 
this purpose. There is every reason to believe that the application of 
the Act to this tribe, ‘fit be rigorously enforced, will be beneficial. 
Cattle-stealing may be said to be the normal crime of this district, 
the Nardak wilds affording much facility for its successful accom plish- 
ment. Thefts of this nature are performed in a very systematic 
manner, the animals being rapidly transferred to great distances, and 
to other districts through the medium of accomplices. Cattle-lifting, 
however, now is become less prevalent owing to the heavy puvishment 
offenders. Formerly the greater families or even headmen of villages 
would occasionally demur to give a daughter in marriage toa man 
who had not proved his capability to support @ family by cattle 


~ ee ee ee 
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theft ; and before British rule cattle raids in the most extensive scale 
were by no means uncommon throughout the Kaithal and Asandh 
parganahs of the district. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
so far as they are made by the Financial Comnnissioner, are shown in 
Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and 
XXXIII give further details for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax, 
aud Stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIITA shows the number 
and situation of Registration offices. The central distillery for the 
manufacture of country liquor is situated at Karnal. The cultivation 
of the poppy is forbidden in this district. Table No. XXXVI gives 
the income and expenditure from district funds, which are controlied 
by a Committee consisting of 30 members selected by the Deputy 
Commissioner from among the leading men of the various tahsils, 
aud of the Civil Surgeon, Tae aeetae of Schools, Executive Engineer or 
Assistant Engineer, 8 Extra Assistant Commissioners, and 3 7«/s3il- 
dars as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner as Presi- 
dent. Table No. XLV gives statistics for Municipal Taxation, while 
the Municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. The income 
from Provincial properties fur the last five years is shown below :— 


Source of income. | 1877-78. | 1878-79. | 1879-80. | 1880-81]. | 1881-82, 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Ferries with boat bridges ... 5,588 15,002 9,158 8,449 | 13,129 
Ferries without boat bridges 3,698 3,050 5,083 4,207 3,765 
Staging bungalows ae 336 335 209 281 292 
Encamping-grounds = 834 1,110 1,002 1,186 1,028 
Cattle-pou a , 3,025 2,049 2,056 2,190 2,016 
aVuzu properties ey 288 433 414 339 355 
 Sacemegren te sehen eer eee ees, ee 


Total = 13,769 21,979 17,922 16,652 | 20,585 


The ferries, bunyalows and encamping-gro nds have already been 
noticed at pages 202—206, andthe cattle-pounds at page 208. The 
nazwl properties in the Karnal district consist of 17 old buildings, 12 
gardens and 15 pieces of waste land and sites of old forts, &c. Among 
the old buildings there are 1 surdiat Karnal, 2 gateways of the old 
Imperial sa7di at Gharaunda, and one palaceat Kaithal. The sardi 
at Karnal was built by a banker named Bhara Mal in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar ; and there was a sardi at Gharaunda which is_ said to 
have been built in the time of Shahjahan. Only the gateways are now 
standing, the architecture of which is after the style of the Kutab at 
Delli. The old palace at Kaithal belonged to the Bhafs of Kaithal, 
and became Government property when Kaithal fell to the British on 
the failure of the ruling line. Figures for other Government estates are 
given in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in 
tne succeeding section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue 
administration of the district is treated of. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 
totals of laud revenue collections since 1868-69. The remaining 
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~ |, items for 1880-81 and 
Source of revenue. 1§80-81.| 1881-82. 1881-82 are shown in 
ress the margin. 
Rs. Rs. + 

Surplus warrant talubinah gee 510 436 ; Table No. XXXI 
Fisheries oe 57 57| gives details of 
Revenue fines and forfeitures... 20 eee balances, remissions 
Fees it 301 354 ° Pa 

Other items of miscellaneous land and agricultural ad 
revenue os 12,552 | vances for the last 


fourteen years ; Table 


No. XXX shows the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table 
No. XIV gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of 
the district is ussessed. ‘he incidence of the fixed demand per acre 
as it stood in 1878-79 was Re. 1-3-7 on cultivated, Re. 0-11-9 on 
culturable, and Re. 0-9-3 on total area. The statistics given in the 
following tables throw some light upon the working of the Settle- 
ment :—Table No. XX XI—Balances, remissions, and takuvi advances. 
Table No XXXII—Sales and mortgages of land. Tables. 
Nos. XXXITI and XX XITITA—Registration. 


Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided, 
middle and primary schools of the district. There are middle schools, 
fer boys at Karnal, Péufpat, Kaithal, Kunjpura and Piandri ; while 
the primary schools are situated at Amin, Bidnd, Barsat, Bairsdl, 
Bards, Farfdpur, Gharaunda, Ghir, Indrf, Jtndla, Julmané, 
Kalsauré, Kaimlé, Kutel, Muanak, Nisang, Rambha, Sandfr, and 
Tardori, in ‘the Karnal tahsil ; at Baébail, Jaurdsi, Mandna, Patta 
Kalidna, Rékasabr4, Simbhalka, Siwa, and Ugra Kheri, in the 
Panipat tahsil ; and at Budldda, Chika, Fattehpur, Habri, Kheri 
Ghulém Ali, Rajaund and Siwan in the Kaithal tahsil. The district 
lies within the Ambdla circle, which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Debi. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the 
Census of 1881; and the general state of education has already been 
described at pave 82. Among indigenous schools the Arabic school 
at Panipat is worthy of notice. It is supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the more wealthy Musalmans, and some 30 to 40 
boys attend, chiefly sons of the middle class Muhammadans of the 
town. Ladies of the Dehli Zandna Mission are located ut Karndal, 
and visit women in the city and teach them and their children. 

The Karnal Zillah School, now called the District School, was 
established in 1860. ‘Che school is situated in an old fort, within three 
minutes’ walk of the city of Karnal. In addition to the main build- 
ing, there are two detached rooms used for the lower primary school 
class rooms, as well as separate boarding houses for the Hind& and 
Muhammadan boarders, and separate kitchens for both, built along 
the fort walls, with a room for the Superintendent of the Boardin 
House between the two. The staff consists of a head master, ond 
master, mathematical teacher, and one Persian teacher in the middle 
school ; two English and one Persian teacher in the upper primary, and 
five Persian teachers in the lower primary school. There are two 
vernacular branch schools in the city and one in the sadr lazdér. In 
the city branches there are two Persian teachers, one Nagri and one 
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Hindi teacher; and in the sadr bazdér branch one Persian teacher. 
The sadr bazar branch and the Hindi portion of the city branch are 
under the “ payment by results” system. The accompanying state- 
ments give the figures of the last five years, showing expenditure, 
number of pupils and results as shown by examinations. During the 
ast five years the accommodation for classes and boarders has been 
doubled, but it is still far from meeting the requirements of boys, 
who are yearly increasing on the rolls of the establishment :— 
pact tica OF sr een, ne ee DURE eee ee 


= 
4 © a |ea i tes by, , = SL oO 
SA 1° |S8aelEq ae a3. |S3e ES 
23 1S ss \/454¢5/ Es |Pse | BR | Aes 
cd [2 | 273/288 |gsea | 27S gee | Ce 
Years, | oS [eo | 323 | 2738 leecal HPS use| SP8 
geoff]! ms | sei | ene OSS 8l ude SSS8 a4 
af¢ (fs 235 fog eRes g 28 263% Ses 
op & be = “wes Jd - u = 7 
ae - a s gene Zu sana oe 
Rs. 
1878-1879 | 6,045 | 334 3 Sa | 36 35 
1879-1880 ; 6,747 | 343 1 20 13 18 12 
1880-1881 | 6,189 | 289 7 6 22 12 25 19 
1881-1882 | 5,970 | 304 6 3 17 13 26 25 
1882-1883 | 6,526 | 327 3 3 18 17 28 26 


Table No. XAXXVILI gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district which are under the 
eneral control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge of 
Hospital Assistants at Karnal, Panipat, Kaithal, Kunjpura, Asandh 
and Budldda. 

The Sadr dispensary of Karndél, which was founded in 1861, is 
situated at the north-west corner of the town, between it and the 
civil lines, and contains accommodation for 22 male and 12 female 
in-patients. Its staff consists of a Hospital assistant, compounder, 
and menials. 

There is a small Church at Karnal capable of seating some 50 
persons. No Chaplain is posted here, but one of the Cambridge 
Missionaries at Dehli visits Karnal once every two months to hold 
aservice at the station. An ordained Native Missionary of the 
S. P. G. Mission, Dehli, is located at Karndl, and he holds service 
in the Church on Sundays. 

The portion of the Grand Trunk Road which runs through the 
district is in the charge of the Executive Engineer Provincial Works 
Division Dehli. The Western Jamna Canal, as far down as Rer, is 
under the charge of the Executive Engineer Karn&l Division stationed 
at Dadupur (Ambdla vid’ Jagddhri) ; the main line below Rer 
is in the charge of the Executive Engineer, Dehli Division stationed 
at Dehli ; while the Rohtak Branch belongs tothe Hissdér Division 
under the control of an Executive Engineer stationed at Hissar. 
The Superintending Engineer of the Canal has his head-quarters at 
Dehli. The Grand Trunk Road north and south of Karnal is under 
the Executive Engineer Provincial Works Division, Dehli, who has 
charge of the public buildings of the district, while he is subordinate 
to the Superintending Engineer, 2nd Circle, at Ambéla. The Military 


buildings (stables for the cattle and horse farms) are in charge of the 


* There was no Upper Primary in )878-79. 
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Chapter V, B. Executive Engineer ey Works at Ambdla, and the Superintend- 
er q ing Engineer Military Works, at Lahore. The Post Offices are 
Pon controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Debli. The cattle 
Head-quarters of farm at Karndl is under the Superintendent ot the Cattle Farm at 
other departments, Iissar. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Introductory. It may be imagined, from the manner iu which the district was 
constituted, that its revenue history is exceedingly complicated. 
The primary division of the district is into two portions—that which 
came to us in 1803 and formed part of the old Pdnipat district, and 
that which came to us after th: Sikh wars, and was included in the 
old Thdnesar district. The latter is now under revision of Settlement 
by Mr. Douie ; in the former the Settlement has recently beer: 
revised by Mr. Ibbetson. But each of these main divisions may 
again be sub-divided. Of the Pdénfpat district, the part assigned to 
the Mandals has a very different fiscal history from the khdlsa por- 
tion ; while of the Thanesar district, the Kaithal tract was settled 
separately from the Thdnesar and Lidwa estates. Thus the present 
section will be divided into three portions, the first treating of the 
Thanesar district, the second of the Pdnfpat district, and the third 
of general matters common to both. 


PART I—THE THANESAR DISTRICT. 


Sikh revenue sys- The Sikh revenue administration of the Kaithal tract is thus 
ee described by Captain Abbott :— 

“ The revenue collection was nominally a baéai of one-third or one- 
fourth of the produce, with zabtz at fixed rates one rupee per kachcha 
bigah. Tae one-third produce was taken generally, but one-fourth in 
some of the Bangar villages ; but in addition to this numerous taxes made 
up the revenue. In the parganahs where the radi crop is unknown, and 
indeed in others where it promised unfavourably, an arbitrary assessment 
was, fixed, which inaddition tothe numerous taxes was collected by the 
zamindars by a‘ bach” upon cattle, poll, hearths and ploughs in the 
Bangar, but on the three latter only in the Khadar parganahs. It may 
be interesting and instructive to record the items that composed the 
revenues of a village for a rabt instalment as demanded by the state, and 
which it must be remembered is exclusive of many items that swell the 
village account. For instance, the village of Hursola paid as follows :— 


AMushakhsah, or fixed demand for one crop 310 0 0 ; 


~e 
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> 
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Percentage on do. at 35'8 ... 
Sirdebi ghi a 
Nazarana to State 
Do. to Musahibs 
Nazar to (all the Ranis) 
Bricks to repair fort, &c., 
Kazi allowance to 
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This is not given asa solitary instance, but as a type of the Chapter V, B. 
prevailing system. Each village furnished a certain number of 74.4 and Land 


Chamars who, if not required, paid one rupee per head per harvest. Revenue. 
The suin above entered as jama was arbitrarily fixed, acccrding to Sikh revenue sys: 
the season aud past collections. When the butdt prevailed, which tem, 


was usual only when the crops promised well, a poll tax of Rs. 2 per 
head was taken in addition, but a cattle tax had never been demand- 
ed by the State as is usually supposed. When the Afushakhsah 
system was adopted, it includec the poll tax. The arm of the law, 
if law it can be called, was weak, paralyzed; no protection was given 
to person or property, indeed the State set the example, and plunder- 
ed without remorse. It was the most common occurrence to mark 
off aslice out of a village on which to locate a favourite ;—entire 
disregard being had to right or possession. The State considered all 
land its own, to be dealt with as it pleased. Cattle at graze were 
attended by bodies of arined men ; forays and bloodshed were frequent 
and common, and want of security caused the zamindars to plunder 
in self-defence. Occasiona! attempts were made to extend cultivation 
by cuts from the rivers, but these required a dam across the stream, 
which it was necessary to protect by a tower; indeed a well could 
not be worked without a tower into which the wood-work and 
bullocks were deposited during the night or on approach of plunder- 
ers. The powertul villages on:y paid so much revenue as they found 
it convenient to do; those of Pai and Chatar invariably resisted the 
forces of the Bhai, which were either unable or unwilling to make an 
impression upon them. Few crimes were acknowledged, and such as 
were, were punished by fine—with :mprisonment until paid; open 
evidence was unnecessary to conviction: the secret information of an 
informer was ample, and the fact of possessing the wkerewithai to meet 
the demand more than conclusive. Cattle foray was the chief criine ; 
murder was punishable by fine; cheating, forgery, and indeed crimes 
deemed unnatural in civilised countries were here considered good 
jokes. The fiscal rule, it may therefore be said, was oppressive in the 
extreme, the judicial weak and tyrannical. 

The tract of country, formerly known as the Th4nesar district, Constitution of the 
formed part of the Sikh conquests in 1763, and, together with the rest Thanesar district, 
of the states into which the newly acquired territory was parcelled out 
by the conquerors, came under the protection of British Government 
in 1808-9. Subsequently, on the principle that the paramount power 
is entitled to sume benefit in return for the protection it affords, it 
was held with regard to large estates, like Jind and Kaithal, that on 
failure of heirs male in the direct line of the original conqueror the 
property be escheated to Government. By the operation of this rule, 
and those subsequently framed and promulgated for regulating 
successions to, and lapses in jcyi estates, commonly known as the 
patlidart rules, all tne land revenue in the district has been created. 
The territory thus acquired consisted for the greater part of the 
possessions of three great houses and their dependants :— 

1—The Bhéis of Kaithal. 2—The Sarddrs of Thdnesar. 
3.—The Raja of Ladwi. The first-named family became extinct on 
the demise without issue of Bhéi Ude Sing on the 14th March 1843, 
when the estate known as the Kaithal district lapsed, and 
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Chapter V, B. marily assessed for three years by ae (Sir Henry) Lawrence. 
ear It consisted of the tahsils of Kaithal and Galah, and a few parganuhs 
iene ene ee since separated from the district and otherwise ipod: ad The 
Th&nesar estate was conquered by Sardars Bhag Singh and Bhanga 
Singh, and was divided between them in the proportions of 2-5ths and 
3-5ths respectively. The share of the former lapsed to Government 
on the death without heirs of his grandson Jamaivat Singh in 1832, 
and the villages comprised in it were summarily assessed by Captain 
Murray. The possessions of the latter escheated on the death of 
Sardérni Chandkaur, the last surviving widow of his son Fatteh 
Singh, which occurred in 1850, and the estate was settled by Captain 
Larkins in the same year. The lands of these two chiefships lie 
rincipally in the present purganah of Thanesar, with a few villages in 
Tndri and in the Ambala district. The possessions of the Ra4jaé of 
L&dwé consisted of the tract of country jointly acquired by Séhib 
Singh and Gurdit Singh in 1763. The estate descended undivided to 
the son of the latter, Ajit Singh, and was lost by him when he 
deserted our cause and joined his countrymen Trans-Satle} on the 
breaking out of the first Sikh war. It was summarily settled by 
Captain Abbott in 1846, immediately after the R4&jé’s defection. 
The territory which thus came into our possession embraces a large 
part of the Ladwa and part of the Thanesar parganahs. 


Regular Settle- The Regular Settlements of the district were made independently 
ments. in two divisions, and at distinct periods by different officers. In 
December 1846, Captain Abbott, then District Officer, received 
orders permanently to assess the western division, which went by the 
name of the Kaithal district. The task was completed and reported 
on by him in the October following, or in eight months from its 
commencement. The result of this haste was, that the records were 
found to be erroneous, and the assessments heavy and unequal. The 
Settlement was in consequence not reported for confirmation, and 
after some years of further trial it was decided in 1853 that the whole 
work should be done over again. This duty was at first assigned to 
Mr. Melvill, to be taken up after he had completed the Settlement of 
the Ambala district, but eventually entrusted to Captain Larkins, who 
brought it to a close in February 1856. It was proved, however, 
that the returns were still inaccurate. In his anxiety to get them off 
before his departure on leave, Captain Larkins had had them hurriedly 
prepared, and errors had thus crept in. The whole were finally 
revised by Captain Busk, who succeeded him in the charge of the 
district, and were re-submitted by that officer with Captain Larkins’ 
report in February 1857. | 
The regular assessment of the eastern portion of the district 
formed part of Mr. Wynyard’s duty as Settlement Officer of the 
Cis-Satlej States. He commenced operations in the Ladwa parganah 
of the tahsil of that name in 1848, and working round by Indri and 
Thanesar finished off with Shaéhabad in 1852, making over the papers 
to Captain Larkins. Much, however, still remained to be done before 
the Settlement could be considered complete. The records of the 
Shahabdd parganah had to be prepared ab initio, and 106 jdgir villages 
for which in the first instance “rules of practice” had been drawn up, 
had under recent orders of the Board of Administration to be assessed. 
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While this work was progressing it became evident to Captain 
Larkins that Mr. Wynyard’s jamas in Ladwé were in many cases too 
high and some of the best villages were in consequence being ruined. 
At the same time numerous petitions complaining of over-assessment 
poured in tothe Commissioner. A special report was called for by him, 
and the upshot was that Captain Larkins was authorized to revise Mr. 
Wynyard’s assessments in Thdnesar and Ladwa. The whole of this 
work was completed and reported by that officer in February 1856. 
But it soon appeared that, notwithstanding the large reductions that 
had been given, the jamas in particular cases were still too high; 
Captain Busk, the then Deputy Commissioner, was therefore allowed 
to give further relief where it might be required. This was done, 
and the result reported with his letter No. 83 of the 25th March 1859, 
re-submitting Captain Larkins’ original report and revised returns. 


At last it was believed that the long-soucht-for object, a light 
-and equable assessment, had been attained, and the formal sanction 
of Government alone was wanting to bring the proceedings 
authoritatively toa close. Not so however: for great as had been 
the reductions, and theoretically light as might appear the assessments 
when compared with those of surrounding districts, it was found that 
practically the Settlement would not work; coercive measures to 
realize the Government demands had constantly to be resorted to, 
and repeated applications were sent up for permission to transfer or 
farm the lands of defaulters. This state of things attracted the 
attention of Mr. Roberts, then Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
who pronounced the condition of the district “a blot on our adminis- 
tration”, and at his recommendation it was decided that the Settle- 
ment of the district, excepting the Shahabad parqanah, should be 
again revised. Captain Elphinstone was selected for the duty; 
and in a letter of instructions, No. 131 of the 27th February 1860, 
the Commissioner, Mr. Barnes, pointed out to him the weak points 
of the Settlement to which he was especially to direct his attention. 
That officer arrived in the district in the begining of March, and 
brought the work of revision to a close on the 26th April, reporting 
the results in his letter No. 81 of that date. Mr. Barnes in reply 
stated that he approved generally of Captain Elphnistone’s pro- 
posals,aud the latter was soon transferred to another district. It 
appears that afterwards, on closer examination, Mr. Barnes began 
to have doubts as to the judgment displayed by Captain Elphinstone 
with respect both to the scope and the amount of the reductions 
proposed by him, and the Commissioner, therefore proposed himself 
to visit the district and bring the Settlement toa close. The droncht 
and famine intervened, and caused the matter to be put off for 
another season, the Commissioner reporting that in his opinion it 
would be wastc of time to attempt a revision then. The Financial 
Commissioner coucurred in this view, and conveyed the sanction of 
Government to the proposal that the Commissioner’s final report 
should be delayed till he could visit the district in person. But Mr. 
Barnes was not spared to the work ; before another cold season came 
round he had died; and the duty of briuging the unfinished task 
to a close devolved on Captain (now Colonel) Davies, who reported 
the results of his revision in 1862. 
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The following passages, extracted from the reports of Mr. Barnes 
and Captain Davies, show the demand, even after these repeated 
revisions, was too high till finally reduced by Captain Davies :—"I 
“believe that the assessments would not have broken down if there 
“had not been year by year most ruinous falls in the price of 
“agricultural produce. When Mr. Wynyard was settling Ldédwé, 
“wheat was selling at sixteen seers for the rupee and other articles 
“at corresponding iates. At the present day the same wheat is at 
“38 seers, and the money value of a crop is thus diminished by 
“more than 100 per cent. Such variations in price are the true cause 
“ for the almost. universal failure of all early settlements.” 


** Reductions were giver. with open hand in the Government villages. 
But there was some reluctance to deal with equal liberality with the jagir 
village. In the first case we were giving away our own revenue, and 
had nothing to consult but the interests of tue people. In the second 
case, the Settlement Officer felt that he must also regard the interests of 
the jagirdars, Formerly they had collected their rents, in kind, and had 
realized by this process a much greater revenue than they could expect 
under our system of money rates. Under Mr. Wynyard’s Settlement this 
power was still left to them, but eventually all yayir villages, by the orders 
of the Board of Administration for tiie Panjab, were made subject to our 
system of Settlement. Captain Larkins’ jama therefore, had materially 
abridged the income received by the jégirdars; and when this class had 
resigned themselves to the loss, and begun to consider the measure final, the 
Government resolved upon a still larger abatement of revenue in their 
own estates. By equal justice the zanundédrs of the jagir villages were also 
entitled to the full benefit of the reduced rates ; but, as I have said before, 
the Settlement Officer was restrained by consideration for the jdégirdér. 
Wherever relief was really necessary, it was of course granted, but no 
interference was made without absolute necessity. So perhaps, as a 
general rule, the jagir villages will show higher rates of assessment 
than our own possessions. But these rates can be paid, and are 
infinitely preferable to the rates in kind which were formerly leviable 
from the people. 


% ¢ * * * % 


“ We need I think go no further than the history of the working of 
the Settlement itself; that alone is sufficient proof that over-assessment 
was the cause. Even in the best years the revenue was collected with 
difficulty, and frequent remissions had to be made; but now that the 
assessments have been subjected to a really severe test, a long continued 
drought, there has been an utter collapse, and fully half the demand has 
been suspended, the greater part of which will have to be remitted. With 
a previously light assessment the famine would have found the people 
prepared to meet it, their sufferings would have been comparatively light, 
and the Government revenue would not have been permanently affected 
as it now hasbeen. Other causes, of which I may have to speak hereafter, 
have been at work, and have doubtless contributed to bring about this 
result, but over-assessment is the first and foremost and the root of nearly 
all the evils which have followed in its train. 

“Jt will be seen that while the rates of the Thdanesar parganah are 
higher than any except those of the highly favoured parganahs of Lddwa 
and Indr{, watered by the Jamné and its canal, the agricultural population 
is thinner there than in any but the Asandh parganah. This to my 
mind sufficiently accounts for the breaking down of the Settlement in 
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the former, and at the same time convinces me of the truth of the 
complaint that has met me everywhere during my tour through this 
district, that there are not hands sufficient to keep up the cultivation to a 
point which will enable the people to pay the revenue and support 
themselves. A series of dry years, ending in a famine, accompanied by a 
season of unprecedented sickness, have greatly added to the burthen 
borne by the population, and have ageravated the evils of over-assessment 
to such a degree that in addition to their actual losses in men and cattle, 
from which it will take them years to recover, their spirit seems literally 
to have been broken and their energies paralyzed. It is not too much to 
say that if we had no famine, the Settlement, after Captain Elphinstone’s 
revision of it, would have worked well ; and again, on the other hand, 
that if the revision had not taken place, half the villages in the 
Thanesar parganah would have been trretrievably ruined.” 

The following paragraphs, taken from Captain Davies’ report, 
describe his operations in each parganah. 

“The condition of this portion of the district taken as a whole is 
prosperous. It has much to make it so :an abundance of both natural and 
artificial irrigation, with, at the sametime, a thick and industrious popula- 
tion. To this description there is, however, a marked exception in the tract 
of high Bangar land lying to the north of a line drawn from Radaur on the 
east to the point where the Suruswati enters the Thanesar parganah on the 
west. This high plain is dependent for its cultivation principally on wells 
and the periodical rains. It is here and there also flooded in good seasons 
by the Suruswati and Chautang, which, however, nearly as often do harm 
as good. Yet, notwithstanding the uncertain character of its cultivation, 
the rates of the original assessment in this part of the parganah, were 
actually higher than in the myre favoured localities watered by the Jamnaé 
and its canal, where the crops are, so to speak, independent of seasons, 
Hence, as might have been anticipated, the Settlement here has not worked 
well, and frequent reductions have followed. During the drought, while 
the villages along the canal profited immensely both by the drying up of 
their swamps, which enabled a larger area to be brought under cultivation, 
aud by the increased value of the crops produced, these Bangar villages were 
suffering all the horrors of famine, cattle died for want of pasture, others 
were slaughtered for food, and numerous desertions took place among pro- 
prictors and tenants, man and beast alike leaving a spot where existence was 
sustained against such fearful odds, to seek some more promising locality. 
Of the extent to which emigrations took place during the famine, I shall 
again speak when I come to describe the condition of the Thdnesar parganah, 
which suffered in a still greater degree. It is to this cause that many of 
the reductions proposed by me in the Ladwé parganah are due. 

“Comparatively few villages have required relief in this sub-division, 
the yamas of only 20 having been touched. The proposed modifications 
involve a reduction of Rs. 4,556, of which Rs, 2,550 were given by Oaptain 
Elphinstone. Mest of the estates affected by the revision form part of 
the jigir of the Nawdb of Kunjpura, and the relief was necessitated by 
simple over-assessment. The Nawdb jgdagirddr being on hostile terms 
with his zamandars, the task I have had to perform in this parganah 
has been a very delicate one. The zamtnddrs complained to me very bitterly 
of the many annoyances to which they were subjected by the Nawab’s under- 
lings in those villages in which the jdgzrdar has been allowed to take his dues in 
kind ; andas the Nawab has had extensive magisterial and revenue powers, 
which he may be tempted to abuse in his private dealings with bis 
samindars, it will be best iu my opinion to remove all excuse for interfer- 
ence by directing that where the zaminddrs are willing to accept the 
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terms offered they be allowed to do so without giving the jdgirddr the 
option of holding kham. Two viliages in this parganah have been almost 
deserted owing to the dissensions between the proprietors and the Nawdb. 
The villages were undoubtedly over-assessed in the first instance ; with the 
usual shortsightedness of a native, the Nawdb would not admit it, and 
opposed reduction. A struggle ensued, in which as a matter of course the 
zamindars carried the day. The tactics adopted by them were first 
neglecting their cultivation, and then deserting in a body. The result 
was @ much greater reduction than if the jagirddr had allowed a moderate 
amount of relief to be administered at the first. 

“Very few modifications have been found necessary in the jamas of 
these two parganahs. The reductions proposed amount altogether to 
Rs. 3,031, of which Rs. 1,714 are due to Captain Elphinstone’s recommenda- 
tion. The causes that have led to deterioration and loss of revenuein 
these cases were the famine and capricious inundation of the Suruswati 
and other hill streams, while in a few villages of Chika the silting up of 
old channel of the Ghagar, which used to flow through them, has combined 
to bring about this result. 

‘The total reductions in this parganah amount to Rs, 2,787-12-0, of 
which Captain Elphinstone gave Rs. 1,994-4-0. This parganah was believed 
to be so fairly assessed that it was specially exempted from revision by 
the Financial Commissioner. Mr. Barnes, however, pointed out to him 
that it was not so perfectly settled as was supposed, and directed his 
attention to the part where he anticipated over-assessment would be 
found to exist. That officer reduced the yama of a few villages before his 
departure, but strange to say none of them are situated in the jungly 
track indicated by the Commissioner. Yet it was there I found the 
greatest distress existed. A number of miserable hamlets scattered about 
through this belt of didk jungle, dependent in a great measure on rain 
for their crops, had been prostrated by the effects of the sustained drought, 
and like others similarly situated in the adjoining parganah called urgently 
for assistance. In some great distress prevailed, and a corresponding 
degree of relief has been suggested in others where a slight reduction for 
a few years has been deemed sufficient to enable them to rally and regain 
their original healthy tone. With these exceptions, the general con- 
dition of the parganah may be pronounced highly prosperous, and the 
assessment light and equable. 

“Tt cannot fail I think to strike the most casual observer moving about 
this parganah that its condition not long ago must have been infinitely 
more thriving than it now is. The ruinous state of the towns and 
villages, many of them disproportionately large for the numbers now 
occupying them; the numerous wells abounding in each estate, half of 
them now neglected; the proximity of the villages to one another; all 
point to some not very distant period when this part of the district was 
inhabited by a much denser population than that now located in it; and 
the evidence favouring this supposition 1s strengthened by the well known 
fact that under the Sikh rule it paid with ease a revenue twice the amount 
of the present assessment, and that such was the case my enquiries into the 
history of this district have fully established. The following are given as 
the causes that have operated to produce this change in_ the condi- 
tion of the parganth :—The last Bhat of Kaithal, Ude Singh, had 
in his employ as prime minister a certain Tulsi Ram, an ignorant, 
shortsighted and grasping man. He ground down the population of that 
part of the district by excessive taxation, to escape from which numbers 
crossed over the border and took refuge in this part, then owned by the 
Sardars of Thanesar, where a more liberal policy prevailed. In conse- 
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quence of this immigration the population daily increased in numbers and 
prosperity until, by the death of Ude Singh in 1843, his estate passed 
into our hands. Since that time a gradual change has been taking place, 
by which the balance of taxation has been inverted. While the assess- 
ments of Kaithal have been gradually becoming lighter and lighter, those 
of Thanesar have been comparatively little reduced from the original 
high standard fixed by Mr. Wynyard. As might be expected, the tide of 
immigration has been turned back by this, and has from the date of the 
last revision of the Kaithal Settlement by Captain Larkins in 1854-55 
set steadily in that direction, and has produced the state of things 
described above. 

“The above would of itself have been sufficient to cause the Settle- 
ment to break down; but other circumstances have contributed to hasten 
that result, among the most prominent of which I may mention the 
following :—Ist, periodical visitations of cholera ; 2nd, calamities of season ; 
3rd, evil propensities of certain classes of the population. Cholera has 
repeatedly visited this ill-starred parganah and created great havoc; its 
ravages were greatest in the years 1855, 1857 and 1861, when many 
villages in both Thanesar and Shahabdd were almost depopulated. But 
(2) calamities of season have naturally created the most injurious and 
lasting effects. Hail-storms are frequent in this district, as was evidenced 
in the years 1851-52 and 1858; and although remissions were given, the 
relief thus afforded bore but a small proportion to the actual loss sustained. 
A still greater calamity, drought, commencing in the autumn months of 
1859, reached its climax after the cutting of the ral crop. The tract 
which suffered most is that broad expanse of jungle known in the language 
of the country as the chachra, lying to the north of the town of 
Thanesar, and extending east and west right cross the parganah. Here, 
from the scarcity of wells, the distress was so great that many villages were 
abandoned by the inhabitants en masse, and the losses by desertions and 
mortality among cattle in those which held together can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The suffering was, however, not confined to this part, but was 
general throughout the parganah, though from the greater number of wells 
in other parts and the high prices realized for the scanty crops raised on 
them, its intensity was much mitigated.—(3) The vicious propensities 
of certain classes of the population have not been without their effect 
in adding to the loss of revenne. The villages held by Rajpits, Hindus 
and Musalmans, and especially the latter, better known by the name of 
Rangar, have invariably been found to be in worse condition than 
those in which the proprietors belonged to the industrious family of 
Jats, Kambohs, Rains and Malis; because, although deficiency of assets 
might in both be primarily due to calamity of season, in the former it was 
aggravated by culpable laziness and neglect, whereas in the latter it was, 
in some measure at least, compensated for by increased exertion. The 
condition of the Rangar villages has been steadily going from bad to worse 
since the time of Settlement, nor is this to be wondered at, seeing that they 
systematically neglect the cultivation of their fields to follow the more 
congenial pursuit of cattle-stealing, which affords them both excitement 
and occupation. They all keep large herds of cattle, the losses in which 
are recruited by depredations on the property of their more peaceable 
neighbours, and the greater part of the village area is purposely left waste 
to serve as grazing grounds for their herds, At the same time, with the 
exception of their property in animals, they are miserably poor, and entirely 
without credit. The reductions proposed in this parganah amount altogether 
to Rs. 15,249, of which Rs. 8,435 appertain to Captain Elphinstone’s 
revision. This may appear large, but not larger than the necessities of the 
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Chapter V, B. case warrant; and some portion of the relief suggested to be granted is 
Land and Land °™y temporary.” 


Revenue. The following is an abstract of the results arrived at on each 
* Results of the several OCCa8ion as follows. The figures refer to the Thdnesar district as then 
revisions, constituted :— 
Total amount 
Assessment. of decrease, 
Hla cme, rea Rs. Rs. 
Mr. Wynyard’s Settlements er 2,56, 282 - 
Captain Larkins’ Revision 2,306,657 ; 
»  Busk's do. 2,16,970 39,412 
»» Davies’ do. 2,06,723 10,247 
Tahsil Pipli. 
Mr. Wynyard’s Settlement 2,02,890 ; 
Captain Larkins’ Revision 1,91,269 . 
»  Busk’s do. 1,83,766 19,124 
»» Davies’ do. 1,65,729 18,037 
Tahsil Kaithal 
Captain Abbott's Settlement as 1,17,653 
»» Larkins’ Revision ahs 99,012 ig 
»  Busk’s do. ase 98,752 18,901 
Tahsil Gulah 
Captain Abbott’s Settlement dee 1,47,571 : 
>>  Larkin’s Revision bes 1,13,039 si 
»»  Busk’s do. ! - 1,12,974 34,697 


B Davies’ do. se 1,09,843 3,031 


PART II—THE PANIPAT DISTRICT. 
Early Revenue History. 


Panipat. The state of the country when it first fell into our hands, has 
eA panache already been described in Chapter II. As soon as the estab! ishment 
’ of British rule guaranteed the preservation of general order, the tract 
settled down as if by magic ; the people who had taken shelter in the 
larger villages returned to their fields and hamlets ; and those who 
had left the district altogether gradually came back again. But the 
habits which nearly a century of anarchy and confusion had engendered 
were not at once to be eradicated ; and the oppressive manner in which ~ 
we at first conduct our revenue administration greatly delayed the 
process. For the first few years revenue matters were practically in 
the hands of the people to whom we had assigned the various parts 
of the tract. But in 1817 we began to assess summarily the annual 
revenue to be paid by each village, not only in estates which had 
lapsed by the death of the assignees, but also, at the request of existing 
assignees, in many estates still held by them ; and by 1824 this pro- 
cess was tolerably complete for the non-Mandal portion of the tract 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson. | 
The summary assessments were, throughout, incredibly oppressive. 
The assessment was based on the principle that Government was 
entitled by “the custom of the parganah” to half the gross produce 
of the cultivation ; and a set of cash rates on the various crops which 
had sprung into existence under the Sikhs, and which had apparently 
been applied to a larger bigah than that used by us, were levied on 
areas taken from the kdniwngo’s records (afterwards found to offer no 
sort of approximation to the real areas), or roughly measured at the 
expense of the village. The rates, as applied, were Rs. 16 per acre 
for sugarcane ; Rs. 9-3 for wheat, cotton and rice ; Rs. 6-14 for barley ; 
and Rs. 3-7 for other crops. These rates, however, were only used in 
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well-developed estates. Where pasturage bore a large proportion to 
cultivation, a rate of Rs. 8 per acre was imposed on the whole 
culturable area, “ so as to induce the people to extend their cultivation.” 
Desides this, a new tax on cattle was introduced at the rate of Rs. 2 
per buffalo and Re. 1 per head of-other cattle, the incidence of which 
was estimated at As. 10-6 per cultivated acre. The general incidence 
of the demands thus fixed averaged Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8 per acre cultivated 
in 1828, when the first accurate survey was made. Mr. George 
Campbell reported that in many cases it would require the whole gross 
produce of the land and cattle to defray the Government demand. 
And in fact the assessments were purely nominal, as they were never 
collected—“ in some instances not half of them—even in the first 
year of settlement.” What could be got from the people was taken, 
and the remainder accumulated as balances. These were constantly 
added to the demand, so that vear by year it increased in arithmetical 
progression ; and if a good season rendered possible a surplus over the 
actual demand of the year, it was at once seized on account of the 
balances of less favourable seasons. 


As early as 1822, before the Settlement was even completed, 
there were balances of a lakh-and-a-half in taisil Panipat alone ; and 
the Board pointed out that “the inhabitants of some villages, nearly 
in mass, had abandoned their lands and homes and migrated to distant 
parts.” In 1825 the Commissioner wrote :—‘ At a very early period 
“after the conclusion of last Settlement, the error in the assessments 
“ was discovered ; large balances occurred annually, till eventually the 
“ whole of Pantpat Khddar was taken under direct management, and the 
“impoverished people, without the means to pay half or even a third of 
“their original assessment, were once morecontent to remain on their 
“soil.” In1836, four-and-a-half lakhs of balances, dating from as far back 
as 1814, were still outstanding. The system of Settlement;,was no less 
oppressive than that of assessment. Large portions of villages were made 
over to neighbouring communities to hold and cultivate; and some of 
them so hold and cultivate them to this day. The village headmen, 
who were inordinately numerous, were spoken of and treated as the 
proprietors ; the other members of the community as“ rayats.” 
Ihe settlement was made with the headmen alone, and no record 
existed of rights which had become a burden rather than a source of 
profit. There were no village accounts, no village accountants; and 
the collection of the revenue from individual cultivators was entirely 
unchecked so long as the amount was forthcoming. When a Settle- 
ment was made, the headmen were imprisoned till they agreed to the 
terms offered (in one case for ten, in another for seven months) ; and, 
having accepted them, till they furnished security for payment. One 
village refused to agree to the assessment, no farmer could be found, 
and the Commissioner directed the Assistant to “ confine the people 
“and their cattle to their houses and the immediate site of the village, 
“and sequestrate all land, orchards, &c. and enough of cattle and goods 
“to cover the balances.” Farms were only not common, because no 
farmers were forthcoming, and village after village was held in direct 
management. In 1824 the Assistant writes :—“ With whatever 
“means a farmer may have commenced his agricultural career, he has 
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“ generally contrived to visit the jail four or five times, and to attain 
“an unenviable state of ruin in the course of three or four years.” 

The mode of collection was as vexatious and extortionate as the 
assessment was oppressive. The collections were made in February 
and September, long before the harvest; and the cultivator was thus 
“forced to part with his grainat a ruinous sacrifice.” Guards were 
epponee to watch the crops in the interest of Government, but at 
the cost of the owner; and directly the revenue was overdue, horse 
and foot were quartered in the village at its own expense. One 
hundred and thirty-six horsemen were retained for the collection of 
the revenue, while 22 sufficed for the police duties of the same tract. 
The Board of Revenue writes :—“ A pernicious practice prevails of 
“overwhelming the villages with swarms of hired servants furnished 
“ with orders of demand for theinstalmants of the land revenue, without 
“ any regard tothe meansof the people, the state of the crops, the powers 
“of the village, or the number of hired servants so employed. In this 
“ way native officers provide for hungry dependants ; and men of every 
“bad description, idle, lazy loiterers, are scattered over the land, and 
“find employment in for bearing to realize the monies they tare sent to 
“collect.” In 1822 the fees of these gentry were reported by the 


‘Collector to have amounted to more than a lakh of rupees, of which 


the revenue sheriff admitted having received Rs. 600 per mensem. 
In 1826, after two consecutive years of famine, a small village had all 


its crops seized, all its headmen thrown into prison, and one hundred 


and twenty head of cattle sold for arrears of an assessment, which had 
never been realized from it in any one year, which was two-and-three 
quarter times its present assessment and of which Mr. George Campbell 
had declared in 1824 thatit would absorb nearly the whole gross 
produce of the village lands and cattle. Iu 1823, after a year of yreat 
distress, the headmen of 53 out of a tract of 209 villages were in 
prison for arrears, some for as long as 171 days; and in 1824 the jail 
force was increased on account of the number of revenue defaulters 
in custody. In 1826 the Collector reported as follows :— 

“The tahsildér has urged the people to the extremity of their means, 
and they are consequently exhausted by a continuance of extraordinary 
struggles, grievously impoverished, and tremblingly apprehensive of a 
repetition of the grinding system. In many instances, and often in the 
largest villages, the whole village has fled in a body ; for after the usual 
process of imprisonment and sale of property, desertion remained the 
common ultimatum.” 

As the Collector reported “ everything was done by the personal 
“ exertions of the tahsilddr.” Yet in the tahsils honesty would have 
been miraculous. In 1822 the tahsilddrs were paid only Rs. 20 a 
month. In 1835 one tahsildiér was officially stated to have been 
“the principal cause of the ruin of many villages in Panipat Khadar.” 
Till 1836 one tahsilddr, collecting 24 lakhs annually, enjoyed a 
a monthly salary of Rs. 50; another collected Rs. 68,000 on a pay 
of Rs. 30 ; a third, Rs. 1,37,000 on a salary of Rs. 20; none received 
more than Rs. 100. Between 1821 and 1825 five tahsilddrs were 
suspended for fraud, within four months of 1835, three were crimin- 
ally convicted and dismissed, and a fourth committed to the Court of 
Circuit. A common practice was for the headmen to apply for a 
suspension of demand, and for the éahsilddr to support the application. 
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Sanction being obtained, the full amount was collected from the village, 
and the tahsi/ddrs and the headmen divided the difference. When the 
Collector visited the village and found that its condition did not justify 
aremission, he orderedthe amount suspended to be realized, and the 
wretched proprietors had to pay twice over. 

Under such circumstances the villagers became vagrants on the 
face of the earth. If neither of two villages could pay its revenue, 
the combined capacities of both might meet the demand on one of 
them. The revenue reports are full of such remarks as this :—“ This 
“ village is entirely abandoned ; half the villagers have run away ; only 
“five familiesleftin this village.” The protected Sikh state approached 
to within a mile of Karnaél, and encircled the district on the north 
and west ; ale jagirs lay thick among the Government villages ; 
both offered a hearty welcome, land in plenty to cultivate, and lighter 
terms than our own to people driven from their homes by the 
burden of our rule. Desertion was so constant that the Collector 
in one case represented the uselessness of measuring the lands ofa 
village eighteen months before assessing it, as “a year makes a great 
“ difference in the condition of a village ; so prone are the people to go 
“from one village to another ;” and even the owners are described as 
“at times prepared to remove their ploughs and cattle to the waste 
“lands of a neighbouring village,” 

The most stringent measures were adopted to check this evil. 
As late as 1837, if the people deserted their holdings, they were 
proclaimed, and if they did not return within one month, all their 
rights lapsed to Government, which forthwith bestowed them on another. 
Meanwhile the village which harboured the defaulters and allowed 
them to cultivate its lands was subject to fine and imprisonment, the 
village of Bhainsw4l, assessed at Rs. 1,148, was sold for a -balance of 
Rs. 288, and bought by Colonel Skinner for Rs. 146. In one case 
efforts were made to hold a semi-independent chief liable for the 
arrears of defaulters who had fled to his protection. The correspon- 
dence of the day 1s full of “the contumacy of the people” and the 
decided measures necessarv to “ crush this sort of rebellion.” The 
contumacy consisted in omitting to pay a demand which absorbed 60 
per cent. of the whole yield of their herds aud acres; the rebellion, in 
leaving, through fear of a prison, the homestead which is dearer 
perhaps to the Indian villager than to any other man on God’s 
earth. 

It is needless to describe at any length the steps by whicha 
more reasonable system was arrived at. The famine of 1824 first 
forced upon the authorities a revision of the assessments, which was 
made under Regulation VII of 1822. The demands still averaged 
Rs, 3-8 to Rs. 4-3 on cultivation in small weakly estates, and Rs. 2-6 
to Rs, 3-3 on the whole cultwrable area in fully-peopled villages, 
But a great advance had been made. The revenue survey made in 
1828, by giving firm ground to work upon, had rendered impossible 
those gross inequalities of assessments which had till then been un- 
avoidable. The half-share principle, too, was abandoned, the demand 
being estimated to absorb abont a fourth of the gross produce; 
and the revenue was collected after instead of before harvest, More 
attention was paid to the rights of individuals, field-to-field records 
were prepared showing the proprietary and cultivating. tenures, 
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each owner and each occupancy tenant received a slip stating the 
amount he was liable for, and patwdrzs of a sort were appointed ; 
yet surplus land which a village could not cultivate was still largely 
settled with the neighbouring villages, and estates were farmed, even 
when the owners agreed to the assessment, if “ poor and broken up,” 
or, when flourishing, if the farmer would give 10 per cent. more 
than they offered. In fact, the system pursued throughout was that, 
having estimated the assessment as a guide, the Collector put up the 
estate to be bid for, allowing the owners a margin of 10 per cent. 
in their favour. Direct management was still frequently resorted to, 
many villages were still partly broken up or deserted by their inha- 
bitants, the balances of twenty years still hung suspended over the 
ople ; but the general state of affairs was greatly improved, and in 
1831 the Collector could report that “ for the last four years the 
“revenue has been collected with more reasonable regularity.” 


After the famine of 1833 the assessments were again 
largely reduced. It was found that cultivation had “ very generall 
decreased’ since the survey of 1828. The rates were still aaa 
ingly high. A rate of Rs. 2-6-5 per culturable acre was taken as a 
standard to be worked up to, with “ aconsiderable sum added for 
cattle” in sparsely peopled villages ; and the average on cultivation 
was Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 3-12, while the rate in some cases reached Rs. 6 
or even Rs. 9 an acre. A still greater boon was the remission of 
the outstanding balances, which was effected in 1836-39. Between 
this time and the Regular Settlement of 1842 the assessments of in- 
dividual villages were, in the Khéadar at least, continuously being 
reduced ; but no complete revision of settlement was attempted. 
In January 1839, for the first time since the conquest of the tract, 
no one was in prison on account of revenue balances ; and imprison- 
ment on this score may be said to have ceased as a common practice 
from that date. 

Tke Bangar villages, being for the most part larger and more 
populous than those of the Khadar, had suffered somewhat less 
trom raids in the days pe aane our rule ; but, on the other hand, 
the greater labour which a stiffer soil entailed upon the cultivator, 
and the uncertainty of the yield in a tract almost entirely dépen- 
dent upon rain, made the return of the inhabitants to a village 
which the had once deserted less easy. The irrigation from the 
Royal Canal had, till the failing of the Mughal power threw the 
country into confusion, been very extensive; and then no doubt, 
as now, wells were but little used where canal water could be 
got; while the troubles which closed the canal were not favour- 
able to the laying out of capital in sinking new wells. The 
tract was theretore more than. ordinarily dependent upon 
rainfall—a fact which kept down the cultivation to a tar smaller’ 
proportion of the culturable area than in the Khadar. Thus while, 
on the one hand, demands based on cultivated or culturable areas 
pressed far more heavily than where abundant water was easily pro- 


curable ; on the other hand, when security to life and property were 


once assured, the existence of an unlimited area of soil as fertile 
as any already under the plough, gave, with the rapid increase of 
cultivation, an elasticity under inordinate assessment which was want- 
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ing in the more fully developed riverain tract ; and the gradual ex- 
tension of canal irrigation so aided this increase, that from the 
time when the canal was restored by our Government, its history 
may almost be said to be the history of the BAangar. ‘hat history 1s 
sketched in the Appendix and need not be repeated here. 


After 1833 cultivation made enormous strides; and from that 
time till the Regular Settlement the prosperity of the Bangar was 
unbroken save by the epidemics of 1841 and 1843; for scanty rain 
meant nothing more disagrecable than high prices to villages protected 
by thecanal. These epidemics, however, assumed, a special severity in 
the canal-watered tracts, and inaugurated for them a reign of malaria, 
the continuity of whieh has never since been broken. 


In 1837 a revision of Scttlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
was ordered ; and Mr. Alexander Fraser reported on Panfpat 
Bangar in 1839. His report is lost ; but he slightly reduced the 
current demand. His proposals were rejected, not only as being 
inadequate to the capabilities of the tract, but still more as being un- 
equal in their incidence; while his survey was found to be so incorrect 
that the whole work had to be done over again. Mr. Edmonstone 
then took chargo of the Settlement, and finally reported on it in 
1842. Tho report has been reprinted in “ Settlement Reports of the 
Dehli Territory, Lahore, 1874.” In every IKhdédar village but one 
the new demand was lower than the existing one, and in every 
Village but two, lower than that first assessed upon it; the total 
reduction was about 15 per cent., and the incidence of the revenue 
percultivated acre was Rs. 2-11. In the Bangar the current 
demand was raised by 6 per cent; but reductions were given in all 
the finest and largest villages. The incidence upon cultivation was 
Kis, 2-58-11. At the recommendation of tho Settlement Officer all 
outstanuing balances were remitted; and the people at length had 
a fair chance of prosperity. 


The new assessment not only possessed the unprecedented merit 
of moderation, but it bestowed the still greater boon of a distribution 
of the burden bearing some intelligible relation to the means of bear- 
ing it. Hitherto, each assessment had been chicfly based upon the 
one before it, reduecd in such degree as was thought absolutely 
necessary to keep the inhabitants from absconding. What rates were 
used had been applied to cultivated or culturable areas, without 
distinction of kinds of soil, or of irrigated and unirrigated land. The 
new settiement was based upon rates carefully estimated for 
each of the three kinds of soil in both its irrigated and dry conditions. 
The extravagant diiference between the rates paid by Jats and those 
demanded trom Giajars, which had imposed upon the former what Mr. 
Edmonstone characterises as a severity of taxation “ of which, in the 
course of my experience, I have seldom found similar instances,” was 
ina great measure removed. The long term of the Settlement gave 
substance to the relief ; and as Mr. Lawrence says, “ the people were 
remarkably well pleased.” The table on the next page gives the best 
iigures obtainable for these old assessments. 

29 
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The history of the Kh&dar since the Regular Settlement has, on 
the whole, been satisfactorily monotonous. In 1843 an epidemic 
occurred, more terrible even than that of 1841. In 1851 a drought 
began which, continued to 1852, almost caused a famine; and the 
effects upon the crops were “infinitely disastrous.” The famine of 
1859-60 was in some degree compensated for by the bumper crops 
of 1861-62. In 1869 it was estimated that 20,000 cattle died in the 
Khddar and Bangar tracts; and the effects of this loss are felt 
to this day, heightened as they have been by the grass famine of 
1875-77. The absolutely useless Rer escape has been dug right 
across the tract, impeding traffic, holding up the Bangar drainage in 
a great lake between the Khddar bank and the Grand Trunk Road, 
and allowing it to burst through the rotten banks, to the great injury 
of the cultivation below it and of the health of the city of Pan{pat. 
And much damage has been done by saline efflorescence and swamp 
in the north of the tract, where the canal and the Burhé Khera 
escape traverse the Khadar. The river has done much harm by 
cutting away good soil; and in some years, by passing in flood down 
its old abandoned channels. In his assessment of 1842 Mr. Edmon- 
stone did not sufficiently allow for the inferior soil and still more 
inferior cultivation of the RAéjpfits and Saiyads who hold the more 
northern villages; and some of these villages have utterly broken 
down, and considerable reductions have been given, in one instance 
to the extent of 33 per cent. of the whole demand. But on the whole 
the settlement, especially in the Panipat tahstl, has worked well; 
and the tract is prosperous with the exception of its northern 
extremity. 


In the Bangar the later, no-less than the earlier history depends 
almost wholly upon the canal and its action in the tract it traverses. 
The famine of 1859 is still remembered as the year in which all the 
canal villagers cleared up their accounts with the village money- 
lenders ; while in 1869, though the cattle suffered no less than 
elsewhere, yet the luxuriant crops and high prices went far to com- 
pensate the people forthe loss. From 1871 to 1874 they suffered 
severely from heavy rains ; and in the drought of 1875 the peculiari- 
ties of the season conspired against them. to prevent them from 
taking advantage, as usual, of a scanty rainfall. But the vicissitudes 
of the season are quite overshadowed in the Bangar by the terrible 
evils which the canal system has caused by interference with the 
natural drainage of the country. And which are-fully described in 
the Appendix. 

Very soon after the Regular Settlement, the deterioration of 
the soil forced itself upon the attention of Government. In 1850 the 


eople of some of the worst villages determined: to abandon them. 


and settle in Jind unless. relief were afforded. The Government, 
however, decided that the terms of Settlement must be adhered to, 
and that the people had “no right to any consideration ;” and all 
that was done was to take certain villages under direct management, 
the Sadr Board declining to deal with individual estates, and directing 


that a general report should be made when, and not till when the 


revenue could no longer be realized. As pointed out by Mr. Sherer, 
“the J&ts of this district will pay up as long as it is possible fur them. 
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“to raise money by any device, or at any immediate sacrifice; and 
‘“‘ when they find default inevitable, they consider the worst come, and 
“ leave their villages.” ‘Thus the break up was “sudden and complete.” 
In 1856 most of the inhabitants of the worst villages deserted them 
and fled to Jind, and the villages utterly broke down. The Govern- 
ment censured the “lamentable apathy” of the Collector; and Mr. 
Sherer, Collector of Aligarh, was specially deputed to survey and 
report on the tract. 

His admirable report was submitted in 1857, and is printed as 
part of Selections No. XLII (1864) from Government of India 
correspondence P. W. D., pages 4-15. He showed that the water- 
level had been raised by the canal from some 60 feet to, in many 


places, two or three fect from the surface ; that the fertility of the. 


soil had been very gencrally diminished ; and that the evil had not 
nearly reached its limits, but must necessarily continue to spread 
almost indefinitely. He says:—‘ The possible resources of the 
“‘biswahdars of several estates are now exhausted. They have borrowed 
“money at extravagant interest; they have become the mere farm 
“slaves of some Janid residing in their village; they have sold the 
“trees on their estates; they have sold their daughters; they have 
“sold their silver ornaments and brass utensils, and as many of their 
“cattle as it was possible to spare ; and no conceivable source of income 
“is any longer available.” Between 1859 and 1861 the villages were 
taken up in detail; considerable initial reductions were given; and 
principles were laid down upon which annual relief was to ie afforded 
where necessary, and revenue was to be reimposed where land had 
recovered. The whole revenue remitted onthis account since 1856 
has been about Rs. 4,58,350. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the result 
of these operations :— 

‘‘T have no hesitation in saying that the relief so afforded has been 
wholly inadequate. The initial reductions, welcome as they were to the 


sufferers, do not seem to me to have accurately measured the degree of 
mischief. The demand on such land as had become absolutely and obviously 


-unculturable was remitted ; but little, if any, allowance was made for the 


deterioration of the remaining cultivation, for the impoverishment due to 
an ever-increasing burden borne for so many years, for the sickness of 
poeple and cattle, or for the almost total absence of pasture. No reduc- 
tion was given where the decrease in cultivation was less than 10 per cent. 
on the whole cultivated area of the villages; and the result was the 
individuals and sub-divisions of villages which had lost a much larger 
proportion of their land failed to obtain relief. . 

“As for the subsequent yearly action it is difficult to characterise it 
too strongly. The directions of Government would appear to have been 
entirely overlooked, and no intelligent review of the whole circumstances 
of a village ever attempted. No remissions have ever been made, so far 
as I can discover, on account of general deterioration, apart from 
decrease of cultivation. That it became merely a matter of arithmetic,—so 
many acres rendered barren at so much an acre, find the reduction in 
assessment—was perhaps only to be expected in what had become a 
part of the yearly routine of the tafsi/. And, to crown all, a mistaken 
reading of the orders confined the inquiry to such parts only of the 
area of each village os had been badly injured before 1860; so that 
subsequent spread of the evil was not taken into account at all.” 
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The early history of the Mandal tract, which had been made over 
to the assignees in 1806, differs materially from that of the remainder 
of the tract as sketched above ; for up to 1847 there was no fixed 
demand, the Mandals collecting their share of the produce in kind. The 
state of the tract has been described in Chapter III, (pages 141-149), 
and the Mandal villages were pre-eminently notorious for turbulence 
andcrime. They were almost wholly held by R4jputs, proud, quarrel- 
some and fearless: looking upon agriculture as derogatory, they were 
cattle-graziers by profession, and cattle-lifters by hereditary taste. 
The few large villages in which they were concentrated were elevated 
far above the surrounding plain upon the accumulations of centuries, 
were surrounded by deep ditches and high walls with forts at the four 
corners, could only be entered by strong gateways with massive doors, 
were cumposed of lofty houses which turned their loopholed backs to 
the narrow winding streets, and were built almost entirely of brick. 
From these strongholds they drove forth their herds to pasture, while 
their servants tilled the scanty fields.) Watchers on watch-towers 
and high trees throughout the jungle constantly scanned the plain 
beneath ; and on the approach of danger, men and cattle sought the 
shelter of the village, or found yet greater safety in the pathless 
intricacies of the forest. Such were the people from whom the 
Mandals “ holding, indeed, the title of j¢girddr, yet possessing neither 
the name nor the authority of an executive officer,” had to realize the 
revenue assigned to them by Government. 

Under these circumstances the collection of rent from the 
villagers by the Mandals was a constant struggle between exaction 
and oppression on the one side, and audacity and cunning on the 
otber. The Mandals themselves, deprived of the mental stimulus to 
which the warlike}times just past had accustomed them, found that 
harassing and opposing the Government officers, even to lengths 
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which would now-a-days infallibly end in a visit to jail, did not — 


afford them sufficient excitement, and fell to quarrelling among 
themselves. The villagers fully entered into the spirit of this per- 
suit. Many of the largest villages were held jointly by the various 
Mandal families, and the boundaries of all were but loosely defined ; 
and the people found that it was at once profitable and. exciting to 
play off one Mandal against another. The chiefs themselves were 
for the most part ignorant and illiterate, and more inclined to pleasure 
than business ; and the management of the estates was left in the 
hands of dishonest and unscrupulous stewards, whose interest in them 
was strictly confined to the immediate profit that could be made from 
them. Thus arose that bitter feeling of hostility between the 
villagers and the Mandals which exists in scarcely diminished intensity 
to the present day.* 

The parganah,*thus managed, had aiways been a thorn in the side 
of the authorities. At first the villagers had probably rather the best 
of the contest. But as order spread and authority was established, the 
position enjoyed by the Mandals, their greater knowledge of the law, 
and their longer purses, gave them a very decided advantage. As early 
as 1827 the Collector reported that the Mandals exercised very great 


* The villagers to this day commonly speak of the Mandal who receives their 
revenue as their ‘‘ mudai”—or ‘‘ prosecutor,” 
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oppression, In 1834 Mr. John Lawrence wrote that they were brutally 
unfair and extortionate; and the instances he gave in support of his. 
assertion are such as it is almost cieecuible should have been 
permitted by the authorities. Eventually matters reached such a pitch 
that Government had to appoint a manager to act for the Mandals in 
some of the larger estates. Meanwhile the Béngar and Khddar had 
been steadily progressing and cultivation extending. Even in the 
Nardak improved administration had done much to reclaim the people. 
from their lawless habits; and in 1847 only 12 of the 93 villages were: 
uninhabited, and these were small ones. But the proportion of the. 
area under cultivation was still exceedingly small; the “ police officials 
openly connived with the notorious depredators of those parts ;” and. 
the Nardak was “the most troublesome and the only turbulent part 
of the district.” Such was the condition of the tract when the 
Lieutenant-Governor marched through it in the end of 1844. The 
impression made upon him by what he then saw, and the detailed. 
instructions which he issued, will be found at length in Mr. Ibbetson’s 
Assessment Reports. The following extracts will show the considera- 
tions which led him to direct that a Regular Settlement of the 
Mandal villages should be effected :— 

‘©In marching from Karnal to Kaithal, the Lieutenant-Governor was. 
much struck: with the poorness. and bad management of a great part of 
this estate. * * ® The estate is large and valuable, whilst the 
permanent quit-rent with which it is charged is trifling. The Mandals 
are understood to have been already great gainers by the exchange ;. 
whilst by good management the value may be very greatly improved. 
The villages are British territory, subject to our laws in all branches of 
the administration. It is very doubtful if any circumstances justify the. 
Government in leaving subordinate proprietors at the mercy of an assignee of 
the Government revenue, without interfering to define and record the rights. 
of all parties. Oircumstances in this case, however, particularly bind the 
Government to interfere. The lands were assigned by this Government, who. 
are therefore bound to come forward and provide that no wrong is inflicted 
by the act of assignment, which resulted from the policy of the day. 
There are no old-established and doubtful claims of proprietary right to 
investigate. The village communities remain in all their integrity the 
unquestioned owners of the soil, and often able to resist by physical 
strength even the just demand of their superiors. If by our police we- 
deprive them of the benefit of their strength, we are bound to substitute 
for their innate means of resistance the protection of legal arbitration. 
The Mandals did not very strongly object to the measure. They were ap- 
prehensive that it might curtail their influence and consideration, though 
they perceived that it might augment their income. The measure ought 
not to rest on their approval or rejection, and the Lieutenant-Governor is 


fully convinced that justiceand sound policy alike demand its execution.” | 


Mr. Gubbins at once commenced the Settlement which was sanc- 


tioned in 1847. The operations were conducted under circumstances of’ 


the greatést difficulty. The conquest of the Panj&b was then in. 


progress, and et the frontier station of Karnal the demands upon the. 
time of the civil officer were heavy and inexorable. The Mandals. 


rosecuted their conflicting interests with “money, argument and 
P B y, argu 


occasionally armed retainers;” the people, unaware of its importance, 


were profoundly indifferent to the correctness of the record. The 
Settlement Officer did his best to patch up his material by arbitrarily 
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increasing or diminishing all recorded areas in different villages 
according ashe thought the survey figures too small or too large ; 
but he confessed that the record was eminently unsatisfactory ; and 
therefore proposed that sanction should be accorded to the Settle- 
ment foraterm offive years only. But the errors of survey and 
record were immaterial, compared with the capital error which 
vitiated his assessments. His duty was to assess the dues of the 
Mandals, which were measured by “ the legal and regulated right of 
Government to the land revenue.” Hitherto the Mandals had 
collected rent, not revenue; and almost always in kind. Theoreti- 
cally, the new demand should have been, under the rule of the day, 
two-thirds of the average collections thus made. Instead of this he 
assessed the Nardak at more than the average past collections as sta- 
ted by the Mandals themselves, cata l their statements were known to 
be grossly exaggerated, and though a fixed money demand was be- 
ing substituted for a self-adjusting levy of a share of the produce aa 
it varied with the varying seasons. 


The Settlement thus made was received with the greatest dis- 
content. The people refused to accept it; and the Mandals, while 
petitioning against it as unduly low, encouraged the people in their 
refusal by promising them easier terms. The feeling of the people 
was especially embittered by the transfer to the Mandals in absolute 

roperty, under the directions of Government, of all villages which 
Pad been abandoned when the Mandals took over the tract, and to 
the resettling of which they had in any way contributed, either by 
loans andaie of capital, or settling cultivators. Ten inhabited 
and 12 uninhabited villages, comprising an area of 20,850 acres, were 
thus made over to the Mandals ; they still hold them as owners ; and 
this more than anything else, has conduced to envenom the minds of 
the people against the jdgirdirs. The Settlement was sanctioned, at 
the request of the Settlement Officer, for tive years only; and the 
people eventually accepted the terms offered. Mr. Gubbins’ report is 
printed as No. XXXI, Part VI, Vol. IL of Selections from public 
correspondence, North-Western Provinces, Agr&, 1852. 

Within these five years balances of Rs. 65,500 had accrued on 
an assessment of Rs, 30,763 in the 28 leading villages of the Nardak. 
Some balances were also owing in the Khdadar. The Collector re- 
ported thatthe most of the people would gladly return to direct 
management, and would certainly refuse to renew their engagements ; 
that it would be impossible to find farmers ; and that the Mandals 
had taken out decrees for their balances, and would probably put up 
the villages to sale. The Lieutenant-Governor discussed the matter at 
Dehli, and Mr. Ross was directed to revise the assessment. He was 
directed to “ arbitrate between the Mandals and the people as he 
would between Government and its revenue-payers.” He was to 
reduce the assessment, if too heavy ; and to endeavour to induce the 
Mandals to relinquish so much of the balances as might appear to be 
due to over-assessment. As they held decrees, nothing more than 
persuasion could be used ; but if they declined to abandon unjust 
claims, the estates were to be assessed at exceedingly low rates, so as 
to render the liquidation of balances possible. Mr. Ross failed to in- 
duce the Mandals to relinquish any part of their balances : but with 
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great difficulty he brought them to accept payment by instalments. 
He reported that “ he had seen many parts of the country, but no- 
‘where had he beheld so much porary and depression as in many of 
“ the large villages of the Nardak ;that house after house was deserted 
“and in ruins; that there was an absence of everything indicative of 
“comfort ; and that the number of cattle that had died during the 
“season would still further affect the prosperity of the villages.” 
He also pointed out that, independently of the impoverished state of 
the estates (which alone would make it impossible), the absence of 
the majority of the villagers must render any attempt to collect even 
a portion of the balances abortive ; for famine had driven the greater 
part of the Nardak population to other and more fertile districts, 
there to gain a livelihood as they best could, and graze their starving 
herds, Yet he wholly failed to realize the inordinate nature of the 
assessments he was revising ; he was of opinion that their failure was 
owing to a quite exceptional run of bad seasons; and while he 
proposed a quite nominal reduction of 6 per cent. in the Nardak 
and 2 per cent. on the whole tract, he directed the balances to be 
liquidated by yearly instalments of half the assessment, thus really 
enhancing the demand, which the people had been wholly unable 
to pay, by 46 per cent. 

The people of most of the Nardak and of some of the BAéngar 
villages, where the canal was beginning to do harm, refused the terms ; 
and of a total demand of Rs. 1,00,901, only Rs. 56,239, was engaged 
for. No farmers were forthcoming, and the Mandals took the 
recusant villages into direct management. They also sued out execu- 
tion of their decrees for balances ; but the Sadr Board flatly refused 
to allow any estate to be put up for sale till Government orders on 
the revised Settlement should be received, and thus saved the Nardak 
from wholesale confiscation. The orders of Government were delayed, 
and in 1855 it was found that direct management had not even realized 
the assessment, much less reduced the balances ; while in the Nardak 
villages which had engaged for the new assessments, new balances 
had steadily accrued year by year. 


The Lieutenant-Governor once more discussed the matter at 
Dehli. He decided with regret that it was not within the competence 
of Government to take the parganah entirely under its own manage- 
ment, paying the revenue collected to the Mandals. He remarked that 
there was“ good reason to apprehend that frequent failure of crops 
“wags much more the rule prevailing over the tract than Mr. Ross had 
“been led to believe in 1852 ;” and he refused sanction to the assess- 
ments of 1852, and directed Mr. Ross to make another revision. 

Mr. Ross reported that most of the Nardak, and especially the 
recusant villages, had sensibly deteriorated even from their “ wretch- 
“edly depressed andimpoverished condition in 1852; that one-and-a- 
“half out of the three years that had elapsed since the parganah had 
“been last assessed, had been, if not seasons of complete drought, at 
“least seasons of partial famine; and that it was only surprising that 
“the estates had not sunk altogther.” The canal villages he found 
to have been impoverished by the “ steady and rapid increase of reh, 
“all being more or less affected, and in some instances incalculable 


“damage having been done, while every year sces it increasing.” He 
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also animadverted upon the Mandal management :—“ No considera- Chapter V, B. 
“tion is ever shown, no cuncesssion granted with a good grace, and in 7 ang and Land 


“seasons of scarcity there is no disposition to be moderate. On the 
“contrary, the sole aim is to squeeze as much out of the estates as 
“ possible ;” and he instanced a village in which no crops had been sown 
owing to drought, and where the Mandal waited till a lapse of nine 
months had removed all proof of this fact, and then applied for the 
realization of a money-rate, on the ground that the people had 
prevented his servants trom measuring and appraising the crops as 
they stood. He took the rates Captain Larkins was then using in 
his revision of the Kaithal Settlement, increased them somewhat, 
and adopted them asa guide. But his assessment and note-books 
show that he made but little use of them, trusting rather to his 
knowledge of the tract, and to the past history of each village. He 
reduced the assessinent of the whole parganah by 20 per cent. In 
the canal tract he relieved 10 out of the 15 villages, the total reduc- 
tions being 16 per cent. In the Khddara reduction was given in 
six villages, amounting to 12 per cent. on the whole. In the Nar- 
dak the demands of all but five villages were reduced, in many 
cases to less than half the demand of 1847; the assessment being 
Rs. 38,190 against Rs. 50,759 in 1852, and Rs. 53,848 in 1847. 
As nothing more is heard of the old balances, it is probable that 
the collections between 1852 and 1856 were credited against them, 
and they were thus got rid of. The figures on the next page show the 
result of the two reductions of assessment. 

The mutiny and the transfer of the district to the Panjéb caused 
some delay ; but in 1860 the Panjab Government, while regretting that 
the pasture lands had been assessed, and remarking that the assess- 
ments were still considerably higher than those of the Kaithal district, 
which was itself “a bye-word in the Panjdb,” sanctioned the Settle- 
ment as having already been in operation for some years. The Board 
of Revenue, agreeing with the Collector, had recommended that the 
collection of the revenue should be altogether taken away from the 
Mandals; but the chief of the family had done good service in the 
mutiny ; and asthe proposcd measure would have been looked upon 
by him as an indignity, it was not carried out; and Government 
“contented itself with confirmingtheassessments, on the distinct under- 
“ standing that the rights of the Mandals are limited to an assignment 
“ of the revenue, and do not extend to the management of the land ; and 
“that in the event of calamities of season, deterioration by saline 
“ efflorescence, or other reasonable cause, the zamindars shall received 
“ thesame equitable indulgences as are granted to Ahdlsa villages.” 
The Settlement so confirmed is that which has just been revised. 


Since 1856 the Nardak villages have, except in famine years, paid 
the demands then imposed without any very large balances or 
remissions, so faras is known. But of course, we know nothing about 
the realization of the Mandal revenue except when matters reach such 
a point that Government is compelled to interfere: and the Mandals 
themselves admit that the revenue has been realized very irregularly 
and with tle greatest difficulty. The only events worthy of notice 
have been the terrible famines of 1860 and 1869, and the drought of 
1877, already fully described. During the famine of 1869, the mght 
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of Government to suspend and remit revenue in the villages granted 
to the Mandals, which had been distinctly postulated by the Financial 
Commissioner and Lieutenaut-Governor when the Settlement was 
sanctioned in 1860 was discussed and finally affirmed. The revenue 
history of the Khddar and Bangar has already been noticed at pages 


226-228. 
The Settlement of 1872-80. 


The instructions by which the Setilement Officer was to be 
ided in the assessment, were conveyed in Government Panjab 
No. 1615, dated 3rd November 1873. They laid down that the 
demand was “not to exceed the estimated value of half the net pro- 
“duce of an estate; or, in other words, half the share of the produce of an 
“estate (ordinary receivable by the landlord, either in money or kind).” 
They directed him to pay special attention to produce estimates ; and 
they further ruled that he was to “take, into consideration all circum- 
“stances directly or indirectly bearing upon theassessment, such as rent- 
“rates where money-rates exist, the habits and character of the people, 
“the proximity of marts for the disposal of produce, theincidence of past 


“assessments, the existence of profits from grazing, and the like. These. 


“and other considerations must be allowed their weight.” Finally, they 
laid down that, after sanction had been received to the rates and gross 
assessment proposed for each tahsil, “ full consideration must be given 
“tothe special circumstances of each estate in fixing the assessment to 
be ultimately adopted.” The most satisfactory basis of the Settlement 
would have been rent-rates, had such been forthcoming. But true 
rent at competition rates is almost unknown in the district. Accord- 
ingly, as the share of the produce ordinarily receivable in kind by the 
landlord is fairly well established, estimates of the gross produce of 
the land assumed a peculiar importance. 


Mr. Ibbetson divided the tract into the five circles, of Nardak, 
Karnal and Panipat Khadar, and Karnal and Panipat Béngar, for 
assessment purposes. To utilise the produce estimates for purposes 
of assessment, it was necessary to fix the share of the produce ordinari- 
ly receivable by the landlord, and further to fix prices which, applied 
to that share of the gross produce, would give the estimated rental. 
Rents have already been discussed in Chapter III, (Section E). The 
proportions finally adopted were— 

Nardak— 


Irrigated or manured .. one-third, 

Other land -. one-fourth. 
Other Circles— 

Irrigated ~ one-third, 

Dry tow-fifths, 


The tables on the next two pages give t 


Panipat. Karnal, 


SOIL. 


Bangar.: Khadar. [Nardak., Bangar. |Khadar. 


he reults of Mr. Ibbetson’s 
assessment. The rates 
used in previousSettle- 
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The following pages, taken from the report, form a compendious 
description of the assessment :— 

We have in the Nardak a high arid tract of scanty rainfall, held 
by @ population which largely supplements agriculture by cattle 
farming, and having only 27 per cent. of its area cultivated. Of the 
cultivation, 9 per cent. 1s irrigated by wells, while 3 per cent. is 
protected by, and 14 per cent. ordinarily watered from, the canal. 
Only 5 per cent. 1s manured, Nine per cent. of the cultivation is 
held by alien landlords, 60 per cent. by R4jputs and Gdjars, and 
only 31 per cent. by Jéts and Rors. These last are chiefly found 
in the fringing villages of the tract, which, though the soil is dis- 
tinctly inferior, have water ata moderate depth. These villages 
constitute only a sixth of the total area, but comprise two-sevenths 
of the cultivation, of which 32 per cent. is irrigated, including all 
the canal land. The remainder of the tract constituting the Nardak 
proper, and principally held by Rajputs, has only 5 per cent. of its 
cultivation irrigated, water being ata depth of 90 to 140 feet; the 
crops are therefore entirely dependent upon an uncertain rainfall 
averaging less than 18 inches, while the great stiffness of the soil 
enhances the eminently precarious nature of the yield. Thus of the 
last 40 crops, 16 have failed almost com letely. Ninety-two per 
cent. of the whole cultivated area is under inferior sorts of grain, 
the yield of which, on the average of a number of years, is only 
sufficient for the subsistence of not quite two-thirds of the whole 
village population. At least 15 per cent. of the cultivation is in the 
hands of tenants paying no rent to the owners, while strangers own 
or hold in mortgage 9 per cent. more. There is an ample supply 
of cultivators ; and agricultural appliances are, considering the inferior 
nature of the cultivation, fairly equal, over the whole tract, to the 
area under the plough; though the fringing villages have been 
much crippled in this respect by the cattle epidemic of 1869. The 
existing cultivation, if not supplemented by the produce of cattle, 
would be quite unequal to the needs of the population; but, though 
all the low-lying ground is already cultivated, there is ample room 
for expansion in the higher and drier soils. 

The circle was held till 1849 on grain collections : an assessment 
was then made which was never realised ; and the reductions effected 
in 1852 being insufficient, the greater part of it was held in direct 
management, or rather mismanagement, till 1856, whena reduction 
of more than 30 per cent. was made in the demand. Since then the 
revenue has been, except in years of actual famine, collected, though 
with great difficulty and irregularity. Early figures afford no trust- 
worthy basis for a comparison ; but it is probable that, setting aside 
the extraordinary seasons of 1873-75, cultivation has not materially 
increased since 1847; while the wells have decreased in number 
by 28 per cent. on the whole, and 42 per cent.-in the Nardak proper. 
Meanwhile the population is multiplying rapidly. The cost of pro- 
duction has increased largely ; but while the average yield has pro- 
bably not sensibly altered, prices have risen by a quarter. The 

ople are atill, as Mr. Lawrence described them to be in 1843 
« the poorest in the district ” their herds, which form their mainstay 
in bad seasons, have been terribly diminished by the cattle epidemic 
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of 1869, and are now suffering greatly ; most of the estates are im- 
poverished ; there is no hope of consideration being ever shown them 
by the Mandals, and therefore no hope of any consideration except 
when distress rises to a pitch which justifies the district officials in 
interfering. 1t was very necessary to give the Nardak villages very 
general relief in the shape of reduction of assessment. 

In this circle a reduction of 19°3 per cent. has been given in the 
current demand, which additional cesses, amounting to 12 per cent. on 
the revenue imposed since last Settlement, have reduced to 16°8 per 
cent. on the whole burden as it stood in 1876, and to 13°5 on that of 
1856. The demand so imposed forms 101°6 per cent. of the assess- 
ment at sanctioned rates, and 108°1 and 10777 per cent. of those given 
by rent and produce estimates respectively. The relief afforded by 
redistribution of the demand over the individual villages, has perhaps 
been even greater than that afforded by the general reduction, and 
was even more urgently needed. The all round rate on cultivation is 
still 10 per cent. higher than that imposed in 1860 upon the neigh- 
bouring and similar villages of the Kaithal and Indri parganahs. 

In Panipat Khadar we have a tract of which 59 per cent. is 
under cultivation. The soil is for the most part fertile, especially when 
carefully tilled, but a considerable portion is very sandy and poor, 
and 24 per cent. is exposed to flooding by the river. Its lightness and 
the nearness of the water reduce the labour of agriculture ; and 74 
per cent. of the cultivation is protected from drought by canals and 
permanent wells, while 11 per cent. is partially protected by tempo- 
rary wells; the crops are, however, exceedingly liable to damage 
by excess of moisture : 32 per cent. of the cultivation is manured. 
The mass of the cultivation is carried on by the proprietors themselves, 
but at least 11 per cent. of it is in the hands of very small tenants who 
pay no rent to the owners ; and strangers own or hold in mortgage 4} 

er cent. of it. Thirty-eight per cent. of the cultivated area is in the 
hands of the best, and 33 per cent. in those of the worst cultivators 
in India ; while the remainder is with castes but little better than the 
Gijars. Agricultural appliances are fairly equal, and cultivators more 
than equal to the area under the plough; but the cattle are not sufficient 
to enable full use to be made of the existing means of irrigation. The 
population, especially in Jat villages, is disproportionately large, even 
to the verge of distress, and the sub-division of holdings is excessive. 

After cruel over-assessment which impoverished the Jats and 
drove away the others, gradual but insufficient relief was followed at 
the end of 25 years of suffering by an assessment which, though light 
only by comparison, was fairly distributed, and must be said to have 
worked distinctly well. During 35 years of this assessment the people 
have been free from distress, except such as has been caused by famine ; 
the cultivated area hasincreased by 9 per cent., and has in a large 
number of villages, and notably in the best ones, almost reached the 
limit of profitable expansion ; whilethe population is rapidly increasing. 
The cost of production has increased largely, and the average yield 
must have somewhat decreased; but prices haverisen by a quarter, 
and agricultural appliances have fully kept pace with the cultivation. 
The people of the tract may be said, in genoral, to be prosperous, though 
not inordinately so ; but many of the Gajar villages, and some Jat ones 
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in which sufficient reduction was not given in 1842, required relief, 
though not in any large degree. Some of the Gijar and many of the 
Jat villages have naturally had their demand enhanced, though, on the 
whole, increase in the assessment is smaller than that in the cultivation; 
and in some villages, where the advance made has been very great, it 
has been thought inadvisable to realise the full demand at once. In 
this circle the demand has been enhanced by 2°4 per cent., while 
additional cesses imposed have raised the total increase to 6°4 per cent. 
on the burden of 1876, and to 11°9 per cent. on that of last Settle- 
ment. The new assessment is 99°4 per cent. of that given by Mr. 
Ibbetson’s sanctioned rates, and 2‘3 per cent. in excess of rent, and 
0'7 per cent. below his produce estimates. At the same time the 
incidence of the burden has been redistributed so as to afford much- 
needed relief to many of the estates which had, from various reasons, 
become impoverished. 

This tract is, in many respects, the exact antithesis of the Nardak. 
The soil in general in not infertile, and well repays careful cultiva- 
tion ; though without it its yield is small, and a considerable portion 
of it is always very sandy and poor. Eleven per cent. of it is liable to 
most destructive inundation by the river, while the whole northern 
corner has been seriously damaged by reh and swamp from thecanal and 
its escape—evils which are slowly increasing. The lightness of the soil 
and the nearness of water reduce the labour of agriculture toa 
minimum. Of the cultivation 64 per cent. is irrigated from perma- 
nent wells, which, however, can only water some 72 per cent. of this 
area in any one year; temporary wells partly protect 4 per cent. 
more, and 22 per cent. of the wholeis manured. Tenants hold, at 
least, 23 per cent. of the cultvation, most of whom pay only a 
nominal rent to the owners ; while strangers own or hold in mortgage 
9 per cent. more. Only 18 per cent. of the cultivated area is in the 
hands of good cultivators, while the remainder is held by quite the 
worst in India, 6 per cent. of the owners abstaining from manual 
labour of every sort. Appliances and cultivators alike are barely 
equal to the needs of the cultivation, being abundant in the Jat and 
Ror villages, but in marked defect in the others; the appliances for 
irrigation also are specially insufficient. The population, especially 
in JAt villages, is disproportionately large ; aad as it is increasing 
rapidly, while there is little or no room for profitable expansion, 
and as the relief now afforded by cultivation in other villages will 
gradually be withdrawn, distress must certainly ensue even if it be 
not already present. The sub-division of holdings caused by over- 
population is enhanced by the adhesion to the Muhammadan law of 
inheritance of a considerable Saiyad community. 

About a quarter of the tract was held in direct management 
by the Mandals ; till the Settlement of 1847, the remainder suffered 
for 25 years cruel over-assessment, and the relief afforded in 1842 was 
found to be insufficient. Throughout the whole tract the demand 
has had to be reduced considerably since Settlement. Meanwhile, 
though the cultivation has increased by some 4 per cent., the 
masonry wells have slightly diminished in number, while 6 per cent. 
of the irrigation, the most important element in Khddar cultivation, 
has deteriorated from permanent to temporary. The cost of produc- 
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tion, has increased largely, and the average yield must have some- 
what decreased, but prices have risen by a quarter since Settlement. 
The Jdt and Ror villages are on the whole prosperous, except 
where the pressure of population is unusually great; but some of 
the Taga, many of the Rajput, and all the Saiyad villages, were 
greatly impoverished, and sadly needed relief. In this circle a 
reduction of 8°7 per cent. on the current demand has been given, 
which the imposition of new cesses has reduced to a relief of 
Rs. 4-4 per cent. on the total burden. The demand so increased 
forms 100°5 per cent. of that given by the sanctioned rates, 
and 99°7 and 102°8 per cent. respectively of the rent and produce 
estimates, A re-distribution of the demand was urgently called for 
and while in many prosperous villages the assessment has been 
raised, much-needed relief has been granted to a still greater number. 

In P&nipat Bangar we have a tract of which 52} per cent. is 
cultivated, 1} per cent. has been lately thrown out of cultivation, 
because it is either absolutely unculturable or only culturable in an 
unusually dry year, 29 per cent. is positively barren, and the remain- 
ing 17 per cent., which is shown as culturable, includes a good deal of 
land which is really not worth the labour of tillage. The soil is 
naturally most fertile, and when not exhausted by over-cropping and 
not deteriorated by external causes, yields crops of the most splendid 
luxuriance. But the faulty alignment ofthe canal and its distri- 
butaries and the excessive irrigation practised have water-logged 
the country, and called into existence two terrible evils—saline 
efflorescence and swamp or soakage—which have not only rendered 
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absolutely barren thousands of cultivated acres, but have seriously | 


diminished the fertility of much of the remaining cultivation ; while 
asystem of ruinous over-cropping, partly due to the decrease in 
cultivation, and partly owing to the system of assessment adopted, 
has enhanced the deterioration. Seventy-seven per cent. is protected 
from drought by an irrigation which, though often uncertain in 
supply, yet can never altogether fail, and which is obtained with 
little or no labour and at a very moderate cost; twenty-one per 
cent. is manured. More than seven per cent.* of the cultivation is 
in the hands of the Skinners, and is cultivated by tenants at a rack 
rent, usually of the most cruel nature. Ofthe remainder the greater 
part is cultivated by the owners themselves, but 6 per cent. at the 
very least is held by tenants in excessively small holdings, while 
strangers own or hold in mortgage 3} per cent. Fifty-four per cent. 
of the cultivation 1s owned by Jats, and 18 per cent. by Rors,{who 
are almost as goon the Skinners own 7 per cent., and the remaining 
21 per cent. is held by Gdjars, Réngars, and other equally bad culti- 
vators. The cu!tivators are on the whole equal to the,area under 
the plough; but the agricultural appliances are not only insufficient, 
but are badly distributed, being most scanty where most needed. 
The population in the injured villages is excessive, and is being rapidly 
decreased by emigration while the cultivated area is already largely 
supplemented by land held in a neighbouring native state. 

The early assessments were exorbitant, but the spread of canal 
irrigation and increase of cultivation were attended by a gradual reduc- 
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tion of the demand; and in 1842, when canal irrigation had nearly 
reached its maximum, and the tract had, as Mr. Sherer says, “ obtained 
“its highest point of prosperity,” a very moderate assessment 
seemed to secure it from the possibility of distress. But from 1850 
up till now the history of a very large portion of the tract has been 
one of deadly sickness, decreasing cultivation, and diminishing 
fertility ; and the relief afforded has been tardy and insufficient. 
While on the whole the cultivation has remained stationary, an 
increase in some villages of 16 per cent. has been counterbalanced 
by a loss of as much as 29 per cent. in many others; the population 
has throughout advanced upon the cultivated area, and in.a large 
portion expansion is impossible, and further diminuation of cultiva- 
tion almost a matter of certainty. The cost of production has 
increased largely, and the cost of canal irrigation enormously, while 
the average yield has diminished, and prices have only risen by a 
quarter. While the high villages which have not suffered are in 
the most prosperous condition, the estates which have been most 
severely stricken by swamp and reh are in the most pitiable state ; 
and the villages of the tract include examples of stages intermediate 
between the two extremes. 

In this circle the demand has been increased by 1°4 per cent., 
while additional cesses raise the enhancement to 5:3 per cent. onthe 
total burden of 1876 and to6:2 per cent. on that of last Settlement. 
The demand is 981 per cent. of that given by sanctioned rates, and 
89'6 and 88-7 per cent. respectively of the rent and produce estimates. 
While many of the finest villages have had their demand very 
considerably enhanced, liberal relief has been granted to the injured 
villages. And especially the separation of a portion of the demand 
sn the form of owner's rates has for the first time rendered it 

ossible for those villages to reduce their irrigation in which that 
irrigation was most extensive, and itsexcessivenature most deleterious. 
It is probable that this reduction of irrigation will somewhat reduce 
the revenue of thecircle below the estimates ; but the water thus set 
free will be available in the Nardak or elsewhere, where it will bring in 
the same revenue as it would have done in this circle; while its 
transfer froma swamp-stricken to a thirsty tract will be an unmixed 
benefit: to both. 

Of Karnél Béngar 47} per cent. is cultivated, 14 per cent. is 
tottering on the verge of barrenness, 27 per cent. is absolutely barren, 
while of the 24 per cent. entered as pasture, much is really not worth 
the labour of tillage. The soil, in all the lower parts of the tract, is 
naturally fertile, and when fairly treated, and not deteriorated by 
external causes, yields crops as fine as could be desired. But the 
terrible evils of reh ond swamp, which have thrown hundreds of 
acres out of cultivation, have forced the people to replace the loss, 
where possible, by bringing under the plough high arid tracts 
characterised by most of the features of Nardak cultivation ; and, where 
this was impossible, to exhaust their remaining fields by a system of 
the most ruinous over-cropping. These evils are ever increasing ; 
and if they are, in their present degree, of later date in Karna] than 
in Panipat they are mm one respect more injurious, inasmuch as they 
more often hold out delusive hopes which lead to much fruitless 
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expenditure of seed and labour. Seventy per cent. of the cultivation }Chapter V, B. 
is protected from drought by an irrigation which, though often uncer- 7 644 and Land 
tain in supply, yet never altogether fails, and is obtained with little Revenue. 
labour and at a very moderate cost: 22 per cent. is manured. p,.1704 of assess. 
Tenants paying no rent tothe owners hold at least 24 percent. of ment, Karnal Bén- 
the cultivation, while strangers own or hold in mortgage 6 per cent. gar. 
more ; JAts and Rors cultivate 54 per cent., the remainder being held 
by R&jpits and the like. The cultivators are on the whole equal to 
the area under the plough; but the agricultural appliances are 
insufficient, while both are badly distributed, being most scanty where 
most needed. The population in the injured villages is excessive, 
and is already being decreased by emigration chiefly, at present, of the 
non-cultivating classes. 
More than a third of the tract was held by the Mandals in direct 
management till 1847, when it was assessed fairly enough; as the 
remainder also had been, after a period of exorbitant over-assessmeut, 
in 1842. But from 1850 till now, the history of almost every village 
in the tract has been one of deadly sickness, increase of swamp, and 
diminution of fertility. On the whole, cultivation has increased by 
6 per cent. but the area has been largely kept up by the substitution 
of bad land for good ; while the irrigation, which has increased still 
faster, has, with the exception of three villages, mainly extended 
where it was least wanted. Nine villages have lost 26 per cent. 
of their whole cultivation; eight more have lost 11 per cent. ; 
increase has taken place in seven villages only; population has 
throughout gained upon the cultivated area; while not only is 
expansion impossible in those villages in which it is most needed, 
but the productive area will contract year by year. The cost 
of production has increased largely, and the cost of canal irrigation 
enormously, while the average yield has very greatly diminished, and 
prices have only risen bya quarter. The villages may be classified 
as were classified those of Panipat and itis enough to say that while 
the first class includes four villages only, aa one of those over- 
peopled, the third and worst class comprises most of the estates, if not 
most of the cultivation, in the circle. In the villages where progress has 
been made, it was impossible to enhance the demand in anything like 
the same proportion, as almost the whole increase in cultivation was 
confined to two villages which nowcultivate 7,905 acres against 4,270 at 
Settlement; and it is evident that their assessment couldnot be doubled. 
In this circle the demand has been enhanced by 12°4 per cent., an 
increase which 12 percent. of additional cesses imposed since 1847, 
raised to 16°9 per cent. on the burden of 1876, and to 19°7 of that of last 
Settlement. This demand is 106°8 of the demand given by the sanc- 
tioned rates, and 102°9 and 103°5 per cent. of Mr. Ibbetson’s rent and 
produceestimates respectively. The detailed assessment has conferred 
the same boon in this circle as in PAn{pat Baéngar ; but the benefit of 
the separation of the owner’s rates will be even more valuable here than 
in that circle, in proportion as the swamp is more extensive. : 
Up to the revision of settlement, the canal irrigated land had been The owner’s rate 
assessed exactly like any other land, a full assessment being realised system, 
year by year. This led to over-irrigation, and at the revision the 
owner’s rate system was introduced, by which a portion of the revenue 
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takes the form of a rate, called the owner's rate, whichis realised in 
any year, only on lard irrigated from the canal in that year. After 
much discussion it was decided that this rate should, on the Western 
Jamné& Canal, be fixed at half the occupier’s rates, or rates charged by 
the Canal ra ieee for the water they supply. The Canal Act 
under which these rates were imposed, had declared that they should 
not exceed the assessment leviable on the increase in value of the 
land due to canal irrigation; and an impression had thus been 
created that whole assessment thus leviable was to take the form 
of owner’s rates, the remainder or fixed assessment being assessed 
on the land in its dry aspect, and payable from it without any 
irrigation whatever. But the owner's rates, being fixed by Government 
could not possibly represent an assessment, the amount of which must 
necessarily vary with the circumstances of each village. The real 
nature of the assessment made is shown by the following extracts 
from Mr. Ibbetson’s report. The subject is one of especial importance 


- in the district of Karnal :-— 


Nature of the fixed 
demand, 


The detailed assess- 
ment, 


“Tt is obvious that fixing positively the amount of the owner’s rates 
at once does away with the principle of dividing the total demand 
upon the village into a fixed demand representing half the unirrigated 
rental, and an owner's rates demand estimated to represent half the 
additional rental due to irrigation; in other words, that the demand 
announced to the people isa fixed, but not a dry assessment. Thus, 
directly this point was decided, it became necessary to reduce the 
unirrigated rate for canal land in Karndl Bangar from Re. 1-10 to 
Re. 1-5; for as the land was to be assessed at an all-round rate of Rs. 2-4, 
and as half.occupier’s rates averaged As. 15 an acre, only Re 1-5 
remained to represent the fixed demand, though Re. 1-10 of course 
represented as before the true dry demand. It is because I wish 
specially to bring out this point forcibly and clearly, that I have dwelt 
upon the nature of my original proposals, and upon the orders passed 
on them. Those proposals were framed on the understanding that I 
was bound to fix in all cases a true dry assessment, added to which the 
varying owner’s rates would give the total assessment. The final 
decision was, that the owner’s rates were to be fixed;and that in cases 
in which those fixed rates would probably fall short of or exceed the 
true additional demand due to irrigation in each village, the difference 
was to be added to or deducted from the fixed part of the demand. 
The latter method is far more uniform and simpler in its working ; the 
only difficulty it presents is the necessity for revision of the fixed 
demand in certain villages, in the event of the supply of water being 
materially circumscribed or the rates materially enhanced ;and in very 
many villages there is practically no difference between the fixed demand 
arrived at under it and a true dry demand. All I wish to insist upon 
is, that the fixed demand is by no means necessarily a dry demand ; and 
that the circumstances of the individual village must be examined before 
it can be assumed that no enforced reduction in irrigation will affect the 
ability of the village to pay its fixed demand. And it is necessary to 
insist upon this point, because the canal officers are most properly 
aiming ata gradual reduction of the excessive irrigation which is too 
common in the tract, and they have understood that the new demands are 
bardns or dry demands, and that they may accordingly set them wholly 
aside in considering the question of irrigation. 

“ Thus the general principle on which the detailed assessments have 
been framed is as follows :—The total burden which a village can bear 
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has first been assessed on the old principle, without any reference to 
owner’s rates. The probable amount which the village will have to pay 
in the form of owner’s rates has then been deduced from the figures for 
past occupier’s rates, viewed in the light of the present circumstances of 
the village, and the difference betwen the two amounts has been announced 
asthe fixed demand. Take two extreme instances : suppose two villages, 
A and B, each consisting of 1,000 acres of canal irrigated land on which 
they pay the flow rate of Rs. 2-4 ; the former, one of the finest of the high 
Pdn{pat villages, raised well out of the reach of reh and swamp, and held 
by a large and wealthy Jat community ;the latter, a low-lying swampy 
village in Karn4l, with reh in its borders, and owned by a depressed 
Rajput community. A will yield, after deducting all costs of cultivation 
except canal rates, a surplus of some Rs. 8,000; leaving, after paying 
Rs. 2,250 as occupier’s rate, a rental of Rs. 5,750 upon which to assess ; 
without irrigation, the rental would be at the most Rs. 2,000. B with 
irrigation will yield a surplus, as before, of Rs. 6,000 at the most ; 
leaving, after paying occupier’s rate, a rental of Rs. 3,750 upon which to 
assess ; without irrigation the rental would be perhaps Rs. 2,500. 


Village A, Village B. 
Total assessment = Rs. 2,875 -- Ra. 1,875 
Half occupier’s rate ae ves pp 1,125 ons ogg: 1,125 
Difference, or fixed demand announced ... ,, 1,750 ae 750 
True dry demand a -- » 1,000 ep 2,280 
or, if A irrigates by lift only— 
Village A. Village B. 
Total assessment aa ... Rs. 2,875 .. Ras. 1,875 
Half occupier’s rates... se: ag. 200 we opp 1,125 
Difference, or fixed demand announced... ,, 2,125 .. Rs. 750 
True dry demand See «» 93 1,000 eos ogp,S— 8 20 


‘In the case of A and similar villages the difference of Rs. 1,750 or 
Rs. 2,125, according as the irrigation is by flow or lift, has been 
announced as the fixed demand ; but, as the true unirrigated assessment 
of the village is only Rs. 1,000, it is obvious that the fixed demand really 
includes a large portion of the demand due to irrigation, and could not 
possibly be paid if the irrigation were appreciably reduced. And the 
figures of the example are by no means exaggerated, though of course 
such villages are exceptional Take the village of Isrdné, the most 
marked example in the tract. It cultivates 2,250 acres, of which it 
irrigates only half, and that wholly by flow, and it has no wells. I 
assessed it at Rs. 7,500; and as half occupiers rates only amounted to 
Rs. 1,300, 1 announced a fixed demand of Rs. 4,400. But without 
irrigation it most certainly could not pay more than Rs 2,250. 
Applying the same method to village B we find ourselves confronted by 
a new difficulty, for the fixed demand given by the figures is only 
Rs. 750, while the true dry assessment is Rs. 1,250. Thus, if we 
announce Ra. 750, the village has only to relinquish irrigation to pay 
Rs. 500 less than it ought to pay to Government ; and here too the figures 
of the example, though representing very exceptional cases, are so far 
from being exaggerated that they actually fall short of the facts in some 
villages, where half average occupiers rates actually exceeded the total 
assessment which I thought the village able to bear, so that the fixed 
demand given by my figures was a minus quantity. 

‘The fact is that the figures for occupier’s rates, based as they are 
upon the actual payments made by each village between 1866 and 1875, 
are not, in the swampiest villages, a wholly satisfactory basis for an 
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estimate of the probable future owner’s rates demand. In the first case 
they include a rate called sas/dbt, which has hitherto been charged upon 
spring crops not themselves irrigated from the canal, but immediately - 
following rice which has been so irrigated ; and in very bad villages where 
nothing but rice will grow in the autumn, and spring crops must be sown 
after it for fodder, this rate forms an appreciable proportion of the whole, 
in somuch that in some of the worst villages the average area on which 
water rates had been levied was 130 per cent. of the whole cultivated area. 
Again, the figures include water rates paid upon a certain area of land 
which has smce become unculturable owing to the spread of reh and 
swamp ; and finally, there can be little doubt that in many moist villages 
the enhanced cost of irrigation, under the new system will lead the people to 
contract their irrigation, in some cases probably to a considerable extent. 
At the same time it was, as pointed out by the Financial Oommissioner 
in his orders upon my Panipat Report, necessary to exercise “ great 
‘caution in calculating in advanceon the discontinuance of the use of 
‘‘canal water in water-logged villages in consequence of the lightness of the 
“fixed assessment.” The soil of such villages bas been described as a 
sponge which holds up the plants, while they draw such nutrition as they 
do derive from the canal water alone ; and the description is exaggerated 
rather than untrue. Moreover, many of the worst villages are so wet 
that nothing but rice can be grown in the autumn; and though, when the 
rains set in, water is plentiful without irrigation, yet canal water must be 
taken to start the crop; and when once taken, full rates are charged. 
These considerations are much less forcible in those few villages in which a 
good many wells still exist in fairly good order, irrigation from which could 
be substituted for irrigation from the canal. But even here, too much stress 
must not be laid upon the existence of the wells ; for it will in many cases 
need both time and capital to put them in working order, and to procure 
the oxen necessary to work them. 

“To meet these cases I adopted the two following principles: first, 
that the fixed demand should never fall below such a moderate dry demand 
as I felt certain the village could pay, even if irrigation were wholly 
denied it ; secondly, that though the greatest caution was needed in dis- 
counting beforehand a probable decrease in irrigation, yet in villages 
whose history and circumstances rendered it practically certain that irri- 
gation would in future reach the old figures, only in the event of such a 
reduction of swamp and consequent improvement in the condition of the 
village taking place as would fully compensate for the increased burden, 
it was not only possible but necessary to make allowance for the facts, and 
to raise the fixed demand, even when it was already above the true dry 
demand, to a higher figure than that obtained by the deduction of half 
the full occupier’s rates of past years. The application of the first principle 
was called for in only a very few villages; the second was more often 
applied, especially in Karnal, but even there the villages falling under it 
were comparatively few. 

‘‘And as so large a portion of the fixed demand is so often an 
assessment on irrigation, I have, in accordance with the directions of the 
Financial Commissioner, carefully reviewed my assessment of each village 
of the canal tract, have estimated roughly how much of the fixed demand 
I consider to be assessed on the present irrigated area, have tabulated 
this assessment, its incidence upon the canal area, the area shown as canal 
irrigated, and the average past irrigation, and have classified the villages 
according as reduction of irrigation might be made to a greater or less 
extent without entailing reduction of demand. The general result was 
that in 23 villages the fixed demand could be paid without irrigation 
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at all; in 43 more, irrigation might be very considerably, and in 13 
more less largely circumscribed without necessitating revision of assess- 
ment ;in 21 more any very material reduction of irrigation would call 
for corresponding relief; while in the remaining 36 the fixed demand 
was so high that it could not be paid in full unless the supply of water 
was kept up, practically speaking, to the present standard. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances the Financial Commissioner suggested 
that it might be well to settle the canal tract for 15 years only. On 
general grounds, the shortening the term of Settlement was of course 
objectionable if it could be avoided, and the Government finally directed 
that the term of the Settlement should be for 30 years ; but that Govern- 
ment should reserve discretion to revise at the end of cach five-yearly 
period the assessment of those villages in which the fixed demand fell 
short of the true dry assessment of the village. As already explained, 
1 had endeavoured so to frame my assessments that in no village should 
the fixed demand fall below a moderate dry assessment. But when 
re-considering the assessment of each canal village in connection with the 
question to be discussed presently of future reduction of canal irrigation, 
I selected the five villages of Begampur, Rer and Kutana in tahsil Karnal, 
and Baholi and Wazirpur Titdna in tahsil Panipat, and inserted in their 
administration papers a clause securing to Government the power of 
five-yearly revision. They are all swampy villages of the most aggravated 
description, in which the cultivators have been reduced to abject poverty 
by injury from the canal unaccompanied by sufficient relief; and in 
assessing them I had been obliged to consider what they could pay in 
their present abnormally depressed condition, while leaving room for them 
to recover themselves. I do not think it would have been wise to have 
demanded, in the first instance, more than the very moderate fixed 
demand I imposed; but it is almost certain that they will improve rapidly 
under a moderate assessment, and especially if, as is probable, the realign- 
ment of the canal relieves them of their swamps; and that their assess- 
ment is lower in relation to their mere physical capacity than that of 
any other villages in the tract.” 

It has been provisionally decided, subject to the final orders of 
the Government of India, that all cesses will be levied upon owner’s 
rates as though they were land revenue. Ithas also been ruled that 
no allowances to zaildars or chief headmen will be made out of this 
rate. It has been decided that owner’s rates, not being Jand revenue, 
go to Government, whether the land on which they are levied is 
assigned or not. But the Panjab Government, in its No. 1365 of 
18th December 1879, sanctioned the exemption from these rates of 
all canal irrigated land in the city of Panipat on the ground that the 
city lands, which are held either revenue-free or on a quit rent, enjoyed 
canal irrigation at the time of the granting; and the same principle 
has been extended to the Mandals and other assignees, the owner's 
rate of all revenue-free villages which were irrigated from the canal 
during the currency of the Regular Settlement, going to the assignees 
for the term of the revised Settlement. 


PART II.—GENERAL. 


The cesses are as follows :— 


Local rates . Rs. 8 5 4 School cess .. Ra 1 O 0 
Road cess sg, 1 0 0 Lamburddrt cess, ,, 5 0 O 
Postal ,, » 9 § QO Patwdrt cess ... ,, 4 4 0 
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These are percentages levied on the fixed revenue and owners’ 
rates. The local rates have been fixed by legislative enactment. 

Under the Regular Settlement the 10 per cent. ruie was in force ; 
and as it was unaccompanied by any provision for distributing the 
loss caused by diluvion over the community, and as land newly thrown 
up is invariably the common property of the villege, even when found 
on the spot where the land of an individual has just been cut away, 
the resale was that great hardship was inflicted upon particular es 
owners, who often lost a large proportion of their land, but could otbain 
no relief because the injury did not amount to a tenth of the whole 
assessed area of the village. In accordance with the orders of Govern- 
ment, each case of gain and loss will in future be considered without 
limit as to extent. | 


Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, the 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number of 
assignees for each tahstl as the figures stood in 1881-82. Very nearly 
one-fourth of the whole land revenue of the district is assigned. The 
principal jdgirddr families have already been noticed in Section F of 
Chapter III. The revenue-free holdings of the Dehli territory 
being released under the regulations, or in accordance with their spirit, 
are subject to rules wholly different from those which govern similar 
tenures in the remainder of the Panj&b. The peculiar assignments 
which we took over from the Sikhs in the Cis-Satlej tract, known 
as chahdramts and horsemen’s shares, are described in the Ambala 
Gazetteer. Within a very few vears of the establishment of English 
rule, the revenue-free tenures of the Pénfpat district came under in- 
vestigation. The claims brought forward were numbered by thousands ; 
forged grants manufactured at Dehli found a ready sale in the tract; 
there was hardly a village in which assignments of revenue were not 
asserted to have been made; good land was claimed in the place of 
bad in the most unblushing manner, and the revenue recovered by 
Government on land resumed as having been held free on invalid 
titles amounted to same Rs. 20,000 annually. The investigation 
dragged on in a very dilatory manner, and may be said to have been 
only really concluded during the recent Settlement. 

At first no sort of settlement was made of any land of which the 
revenue was assigned, the assignee being left to collect rent from 
the owners. So long as the Government practically took the whole 
rent in the shape of revenue, this omission was of no importance; in 
fact, the owner of such land was better off than he who owned land 
assessed to Government revenue, for the former paid a demand varying 
with the seasons, the latter, a fixed demand of excessive severity. 
But as the Government revenue became gradually so limited as to leave 
a margin of profit for the owner, attention was attracted to the fact that 
unless we interfered between the owner and assignee £0 as to secure to 
the former the same margin of profit which he would have enjoyed had 
the revenue of his land not been assigned, we were doing him an 
injustice, and conferring on the assignee larger rights than we claimed 
for ourselves, and therefore larger than we had it in our power to 
alienate. This view appears to have been first authoritatively accepted 
for this part of India in 1830, when the Sadr Board pointed out that 
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.‘ where the assignment had been made by the British Government, it 
‘could have had no intention to inflict injury on all the resident 
‘ proprietors of the parganah, or to compromise the rights the mainte- 
“ nance of which kad been pledged to them in common with their fellows 
“throughout the country, by Regulation XXV of 1803; and that 
“ Government had always declared that in granting jagirs or other 
“lands they merely proposed to assign away their own revenue, and 
“not the rights of the people. That Government would also appear, 
“ though somewhat tardily, to have at last received the conviction that 
“the only way in which the ruling power could do its duty and secure 
“the rights of the proprietors in such cases, was to come forward and 
“ make similar arrangements on behalf of the assignees of these revenue- 
“free holdings as it makes with communities paying revenue to 
“ Government.” 

But the Board went further than this, and extended the same 
principle to all assignments including such as had been granted under 
native governments, and only confirmed by the British. It 
remareel :—“ The same rule appears to the Board to hold good as 
‘regards all free holdings and wherever a resident occupant community 
“are found in possession of land assigred as rent free, they should, 
“as provided by section 17 Regulation VII of 1822, have similar terms 
*‘ made in their behalf with the Government assignee as the people of 
“the neighbourhood obtain directly from Government.” The Lieute- 
nant-Governor, N. W. P. accepted these principles in his No. 1058 of 
9th August 1839 ; he pointed out several capital instances in which 
they had already been acted upon, and remarked that he“ believed 
‘“‘ that every rent-free holding, small and great, had been already sub- 
“‘ jected to this process in the districts in which the revised Settlements 
“had been concluded.” Upon this the Board remarked that “ the 
“ principle had thus been declared applicable to every rent-free holding, 
“ small and great,” called for a report at once upon the larger holdings, 
and remarked that “the smaller holdings would be dealt with as the 
“ investigation into revenue-free tenures was completed foreach district.” 
The principle was embodied in § 117 of the Directions to Settlement 
Officers, and the Settlement of the Mandal tract was effected in 
accordance with it in 1847. 

In the Settlement of 1842, the Settlement Officer proposed to 
settle villages of which the revenue had been assigned, together with 
the Government villages of parganah P&nipat. But he was directed 
by the Board not to interfere, as it was “ not the wish of Government 
“that sub-settlement should be made with the proprietary communities 
“in madf estates.” Accordingly, no records were prepared, and the 
assignees continued to realise rent till 1850. The omission to make 
a proper Settlement was then brought by petition to the notice of 
Government, which called for a report, and remarked that “ if the 
“rights in confirmed revenue-free villages in the Dehli division have 
“hitherto remained undetermined, it is time that this state of things 
“should cease.” The Board reported on the question, which in that 
tract concerned only grants made by former governments and con- 
firmed by us. The Senior Member held strongly that the native 
government which had made the grant had put the assignee in the 
position of landlord with the powor to collect rents ; and that it was 
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unjust to “ form a theory ” that the Government had no right to 
alienate the rights of the owner and to reverse an arrangement of 
long standing. The Junior Member pointed out that what was pro- 
sed to be done was to ascertain and record existing rights, and that 
the Senior Member’s objection did not touch the advisabilit of this 
process. The Lieutenant-Governor agreed with the Junior Member 
and directed all enue rights in revenue-free holdings to be investi- 
gated and adjusted. ccordingly between 1850 and 1852, records 
were prepared and Summary Settlements made for all lands of which 
the revenue was assigned. In some few cases the demand thus 
fixed was so high that the owners preferred to continue the old 
terms ; but, as a rule, the Settlements then made were acted upon 
up to the recent revision. 

Unfortunately, too, the records were not prepared as carefully as 
they should have been ; and the record of ownership was sometimes 
indefinite or entirely wanting. In some of these cases the revenue 
nssignees of plots of land, locally called milk to distinguish them from 
assignments of villages, or share of villages claimed ownership in the 
recent Settlement. But their claim was entirely without foundation. 
Mr. Hugh Frazer wrote :—“ The milkis in this district have not any 
% occasion that I am aware of laid claim to any proprietary right in the 
“goil, All they contend for is that share of the produce which would 
“ belong to the State if the lands had not been alienated. This is the 
© opinion of every milki that | have ever spoken to on the subject.” 
Again -—“ In this district the zamfnddr’s right is not only distinct 
“from, but scarcely ever belongs to, the person on whom has been 
“ bestowed the Government share of the produce. From among the 
‘hundreds of milk tenures which I have had occasicn to investigate 
‘(during my residence in this district, I can only recollect one in- 
stance in which the milkts claimed the biswahduri hagg ; and in that 
* case a distinct gibdlah was forthcoming.” 


- Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. The cantonment lands have already 
been discussed in Chapter III (pages 123, 124). There are 55 estates 
belonging to Governmentot which one viz., the Roharian is annually put 
up to auction and the others are let for the period of Settlement on 
certain conditions. The conditions were not complied with in many 
cases, and the matter is being enquired into by the settlement depart- 
ment a8 all the estates are situated in the tract under settlement. 

Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the action taken at revision of 
Settlement regarding Government rights in canal land, a burning 
question in the Karnél district :— | 

“ Government, in its separate departments, is in possessi 
great deal of land situated ay the east soared chiefly by the a 
channels and distributaries. But the question of ownership was more 
difficult, All the canal land, I think without a single exception, had 
been entered as property either of the village or of the individuals in 
the old record. Where land had been taken up and paid for by Govern- 
ment there was no dispute ; orin the very rare cases when there was, the 
file was forthcoming, as no Karnal records had been destroyed in the 
mutiny. As regards the old distributaries, too, it was admitted that the 
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people had made them themselves on their own land—a fact specifically 


Ohapter V, B. 


stated by the Superintendent of Canals in his No. 334 of 5th December 7 014 and Land 


1847 to Commissioner, Dehli, as a ground for refusing remission of revenue 
on the land so occupied,—and that though Government had, when the 
water rates were raised, taken over the arrangements for their clearance, 
yet it had acquired only possession, and not property in them. But the 
Oanal Department claimed property in the old canal bed and banks, on the 
score of long possession, of inheritance from the preceding Government, 
and of what was described in 1827 by Oaptain Oolvin as “ a long existing 
custom, authorised when first acted upon, though the dates cannot be 
traced, affirming the right of Government, as lord paramount, to the occupa- 
tion of the ancient line of water-course ; declaring its bounds to extend 
to 10 yards from the edge of the banks ; and applying equally to the line of 
canal, and the lines of outlets and escapes from the canal.” This claim the 
people in most instances resisted ; and we could not listen to it in the face 
of section 19 of the Land Revenue Act. In his No. 6501 of 6th October 
1873, the Financial Commissioner directed us to ask the people, where they 
refused to admit the proprietary right of Government, whether they 
objected to the entry of a Government right of occupancy ; and on our doing 
80, the villagers readily consented in every single instance to an entry to 
the effect that Government was entitled to hold the land so long as it was 
needed for canal purposes. This entry was accordingly made, and its 
meaning defined by a clause in the administration paper. In his No. 
1261 of 3rd March 1879, and subsequent correspondence, the Financial 
Commissioner ruled that land for which no compensation had been paid 
was held by Government only for so long as it was needed; and that 
the original owners retained the reversionary right when this ceased to be 
the case ; this being precisely the view urged all along by the people. 
He directed that—(1) land for which compensation had been made should 
be entered as Government property ; (2) where no compensation had 
been made, the entry already described was sufficient ; (3) and that even 
where the people had entered such land as Government property, their 
reversionary right should be recorded. Oompensation was defined to 
include exchange of land, as well as each payment; and when land had 
been taken and payment made for the cultivated parts only, it was ruled 
that the payment covered the whole.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS & MUNICIPALITIES. 


At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, ee i all head-quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 
places were returned as the towns of the Karnal district :— 


Tahal. Town. Persons. 


Karnal .». | Karnal 
Kunjpura 
Panipat ... | Panipat 
Kaithal 
*Kaithal _ «| Siwan 
| Pande 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in Table 
No. X1X and its appendix and Table No. XX. The remainder of this 
chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

Karnél is a municipal town and the administrative head-quarters 
of the district. It lies in latitude 29° 42’17” north, longitude 77° 
1’ 45” east. Its population is 23,133 souls, consisting of 15,215 
Hindus, 110 Sikhs, 213 Jains, 7,550 Musalméns, 45 others. It 
stands upon comparatively high ground, just above the old bank of 
the Jamn& overlooking the Kh&dar or lowland tract. The river 
now flows 7 miles away to the east, and the old Western Jamn& 
Canal passes just beneath the city. 

The town is enclosed by an old wall, immediately outside of 
which runs a metalled road, and has ten gates, of which the Naw&b, 
Kalandar and Ghazni to the east, and the Jundla to the west, are 
the principal ones. To the west of the town lies an extensive 
suburb, which was the sadr bdzdr of the old cantonment. To the 
north, about a mile from the town, lie the civil lines and public 
offices, on the site of the old cantonment.. The streets of the town 
are all well paved or metalled, but almost all of them are narrow and 
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crooked. The drainage and indeed the sanitary arrangements inside 
the town are fairly good. The principal buildings of antiquarian 
interest are—(1) Qalandar Sahib’s tomb, situated just outside and 
to the east of the town. The grave is made of marble, and 
decorated with sculpture. This tomb was built by Ghids-ul-din, 
Emperor of Dehli, to the memory of Boali Qalandar (see Chapter 
III, page 94). The inhabitants of Panipat, however, deny that this 
fagir was buried at Karn4l, and they have a large tomb also to his 
memory in their town. Within the enclosure are a mosque and a 
reservoir with fountains built by the Emperor Alamgfr, and outside, 
a kettle drum balcony. (2) Cantonment Church tower.—This is a 
fine old massive tower, and can be seen at the distance of several 
miles, as it is 100 feet in height. The body of the church was 
dismantled after the Cantonment of Karnal was abandoned in 1841 
on account of its unhealthiness from the swamps of the Western 
Jamnd Canal in its vicinity; the materials of the church were 
removed to Ambala. The tower is surmounted by a large orna- 
mental cross, and inside the tower are several memorial tablets, 
which were removed from the walls of the church; the entrance gate 
has lately been renewed. 


There are two cemeteries of the late cantonment with erowded 
tombs bearing evidence to the terrible mortality of the troops from 
the ravages of swamp created maladies. The grass and jungle grow 
apace ; in a lattice organized by the District Officer, 22 head of large 
game, hog and deer of different kinds, were killed in one morning 
within the limits of the ex-cantonment and among the bush-smo- 
thered ruins of the military buildings. 

The fort of Karnal once belonged to Bhag Singh, former R&j& 
of Jind. It was taken from him by the Mahrattds, and eventually 
came into the possession of Sardér Gurdit Singh of Ladwé. It was 
captured by the English in 1805 and made over by General Ochter- 
lony to Mohamdi Khan (Mandal), grandfather of Azmat Ali Khan, 
the present Nawab of Karn4l. On Karnal being formed into a British 
cantonment, it was decided by the authorities to take over the fort, 
suitable compensation being made tothe Nawdb. It was finall 
selected as a residence for Dost Muhammad Khan, Amfr of Kabul, 
in which he was detained for about six months, on his way to 
Calcutta. The fort was used as a jail, as quarters for Native 
Cavalry, and as a poor-house. In 1862 it was made over to the 
Education department when the Zilldh (now district) school was 
removed into it from the city. 

The city of Karnil is said to have been founded by R4j& Karna, 
a General on the side of the Kauravas in the war of the Mahabharat. 
It would seem to have been a place of but little importance in early 
historical times; for while PAnfpat, Kaithal and Thdnesar are 
mentioned even by the early Arab geographers, and these towns and 
Saména and Sunpat are commonly referred to by the early historians, 
Karnal is first mertioned towards the end of the Pathan dynasty. 
The battle of Karndl has already been described in Chapter IT, as 
indeed has the history of the town under the Sikhs. As a town, it 
owes much of its importance to R4jé Gajpat Singh of Jind, who built 
the wall and fort, and under whose rule it increased considerably in 
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size. Jacquement describes it in 1831 a.D. in the following words :— 
“In the interior, an infamous sink, a heap of every sort of unclean- 
“liness, Amongst heaps of dung, brick-rubbish, and concourse of 
“ beasts, are winding paths scarcely passable for horses, and havin 

“here and there a few miserable huts. I have seen nothing so bad 
“in India; and it is fair to mention that amongst the natives its 
“filth is proverbial.” This is very far from applying to the present 
state of the town, which is internally well drained and clean. The 
inhabitants are Jats, Réins, Rors, and the ordinary miscellaneous 
mixture of Bréhmans, Baniés, Musalm4ans, and menials which always 
collects inacity. In the sadr bdzdr live many Pirb{4s and Khatiks 
&c., who came here with the troops, and used to find employment on 
the stud lands. The breeding stud has been given up for some three 


_ or four years ; but Government cattle still occupy the lands. 


The city of Karnal has the very worst possible reputation for 
unhealthiness, and not undeservedly. The canal cuts off a great loop 
of the Kh&dar to the west of the city, while to the south lies a great 
natural bight. The capes of the oaks runs over the bank, and, 
held up by the canal and the Grand runk Road, forms a huge 
swamp right under the city ; while rice cultivation is carried on up 
to the very walls. When, after the increase of irrigation following 
upon the famine of 1833, the carrying capacity of the canal was 
increased to the utmost, the swamps thus formed became pestilential 
to a degree; and the sickness in cantonments became so great that 
the troops were moved to Ambéla about 1844, and the cantonments 
finally abandoned. In 1844 rice cultivation near the city was pro- 
hibited, and remained forbidden for many years, but has since been 
resumed. And canal irrigation was temporarily stopped in the 
neighbourhood of. Karnél on sanitary grounds. The raising of the 
canal banks, so as to stop the canal water itself from inundating 
the country, has done something to diminish the evil, and the realign- 
ment of the canal will no doubt still further reduce it. The civil 
station is protected from malaria by a broad belt of trees growing on 
the stud lands, and is comparatively healthy. 

The filling up of the ditch which formerly surrounded the town, 
and the substitution of a masonry drain, has done much to improve 
‘ts sanitation. The Karna tank, situate at the north of the town, 
named after R4j& Karna its founder, is held in much veneration by 
the Hindu community. This tank was believed to add to the unheal- 
thiness of the town by its not infrequent overflow. This has in 4 

eat measure been remedied by deeper excavation, while its margin 
been embellished with masonry steps. 

The opening of the railway on the opposite side of the Jamn4& 
has somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of Karndl, having 
attracted from it much of the commerce furmerly passing along the 
Grand Trunk Road. The municipality of Karnél was first contituted 
sn 1867. Itis now a municipality of the 2nd class, The Committee, 
consists‘of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the Civil Surgeon 
and District Superintendent of Police, two Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners at head-quarters, one of whom is Vice-President, Executive 
Engineer, Head Master and 12 non-official members, appointed by 
nomination. Table No, XLV shows the income of the municipality 
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for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at a rate 
varying from 5 to 8 pdis per rupee on the value of almost all goods 
brought within the municipal limits for the consumption or use of its 
inhabitants. The chief manufactures are—country cloth for local 
consumption, and blankets, boots and brass vessels for export. A 
considerable trade in leather is carried on; and there is a large 
population of Chamurs who execute contracts for harness, eaddlery, 
boots and leather articles required by the cavalry and artillery. Skilful 
artificers are still to be found here, survivals from the old cantonments, 


The public buildings in the civil station are Deputy Commissioner's 
Court, Treasury, Police station, Police Lines, Staging Bungalow, 
Church and Jail, also the tower of the old cautonment church, and the 
two cemeteries. In the suburbs there are a District School, and a 
Post Office, one Government and two other sardis, a disvensary and 
the Municipal Committee room. Close to the Municipal Committee 
room there is a masonry tank of large size called Karna, which gives 
the name to the city. 

The Government maintains here a branch of the Hissdr Cattle 
Farm. General Parrott, a retired officer of the Stud Department, 
took over the Government horse stud, which was formerly kept 
here, on its being broken up in the year 1875 (see pages 189-191). 
$$ The popu!a- 
tion as ascertained 


Year of 


Limits of enumeration. Persons. | Males. 


Census, 
—_———-| ——_—_| ———_| at the enumera- 
1868 29.007 15,951 1 
Whole town | Terie llega veee | sistene tions of 1868, 1875, 


and 1881 is shown 
in the margin. 

= It is difficult 
to ascertain the precise limits within which the enumera- 


1868 29,007 
Municipal limits .. 1875 24,015 
1881 22,528 


Barsianoni.| | tons OF 2008 and 1870 were:taken ¢ 
Town or suburb. but the details in the margin, which 
1s, | a1. | give the population of suburbs, throw 
Soo le a a ee light on the matter. The 
Matak Majrt | af 134 figures for the population within 
Civil Lines io as municipal limits according to the 


tC! SC Census of 1868 are taken from the 
published tables of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. In 1881 the town 
included all that lay within municipal boundaries, together with the 
encamping ground, Civil lines, and Stud Depot. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district report 
on the Census of 1881 regarding the decrease of population :—“ The 
“ decrease is in some measure due to the diminished trade owing to 
“the opening of the railway, to the removal of the Stud Depart- 
“ment, and to the presence of troops on the encamping ground in 
“ 1868, but still more to the aahealthiness caused by the canal and 
“the swamps arround it, which has been intensified since 1868 ” 
(See birth and death-rates given below). 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIfI. Details 
of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death-rates per mille of popu- 
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lation since 1868 are given below, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most recent Census :— 


——— 


BrrtH Rates Deats RarTEs. 
Year. 
Persons. | Males. |Females.|/Persons,| Males. |Females. 

1868 “ 9 10 9 
1869 es 16 36 36 
1870 ee 15 15 14 33 31 35 
1871 ie 16 20 18 28 26 31 
1872 woe 17 10 7 33 30 38 
1873 ee 98 5 3 17 17 18 
1874 - 29 14 18 28 25 82 
1875 i 2) 15 14 55 48 63 
1876 Re 35 18 13 58 59 57 
1877 2 36 18 17 4] 41 41 
1878 oa 38 19 16 67 65 69 
1879 = 23 14 12 88 85 90 
1880 “ 2 48 42 
1881 . 34 44 45 
Average - 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the last 
five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. | 
Kunjpura is a small municipal town in latitude 29° 43’ north, 
longitude 77° 7’ 15” east. It has a population of 4,725, consisting 
of 2,174 Hindus, 1 Jain and 2,550 Musalmans. It is situated in 
the Khédar of the Jamné4, which now flows about 2 miles to the east, 
and is distant from Karn&l6 miles north-east. It 1s the residence 
of a distinguished Muhammadan family, whose head enjoys the revenue 
of the neighbourhood as jdgiddr and bears the title of Naw&b, with 
jurisdiction as honorary migistrate of the 2nd class on his own estates. 
The town is euclosed by an old pakka wall, which is now ina 
delapidated state, and the municipality is too poor to keep it in good 
repair. The public buildings are—a school, a police chawki, and 
dispensary. The Municipal Committee consists of the Deputy 
Commissioner as president, the Nawdb as Vice-President, and 9 
other non-official members appointed by nomination. Its in- 
come for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV and is derived 
from octroi levied at a varying rate from 5 to 8 pies per rupee on the 
value of almost all goods brought within the municipal limits for the 
use or consumption of its inhabitants. The trade of the town is 
wholly local and unimportant. The history of Kunjpur a has already 
been given in Chapter II. It was from the cover of the fine orchards 
which still exist close to the town, that a division of the Persian army 
under Nadir Sh&h made an important flank movement on the 
Packer Sone A Se force of Muhammad Shéh at 


Limits of enumers}| Yoero persons | Males.|Femates.| the battle of Karnél in 1739 


Whole town ..{| 2808"| 5.162 | 658 | 2,504 | A. D. The population as 
““t] 1881 | 4,725 | 2,260 | 2456 | ascertained at the enume- 


1868 | 5,162 
1875 {| 5,049 
1881 | 4,725 


: rations of 1868, 1875 and 
. 1881, is shown in the 
margin. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits according to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubt- 
ful. The town is in an exceedingly unhealthy situation, the surround- 
ing country being annually inundated by the floods of the Jamné4; 
and this accounts forthe steady decrease of population. The con- 
stitution of the population by religion, and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL. Details of sex will be found 
in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Panipat is a municipal town and administrative head-quarters 
of a tahsil of the same name. It lies in latitude 29° 23’ north, longi- 
tude 77° 110” east, and has a population of 25,022 souls, con- 
sisting of 7,334, Hindds ; 1 Sikh; 763 Jains; 16,917 Musalmdns, and 
2 others. Itissituated onthe Grand Trunk Road, 53 miles north of 
Dehli, near the old bank of the Jamn4, upon a high mound composed 
of the debris ofcenturies. From all sides the town slopes gently up- 
wards towards an old fort, which isits highest point, and has low and 
squalid outskirts, receiving the drainage of the higher portion. The 
town is enclosed by an old wall which is formed by the back of 
many houses, and has 15 gates, of which the Saldrganj to the north, 
Shahvildit to the south, Mddhoganj to the east, are the principal 
ones ; suburbs stretch in all directions except to the east. The town 
is traversed by two main bazdrs running respectively from east to 
west and from north to south, the latter being the principal one. The 
streets are all well paved or metalled, butare narrow and crooked. 

The principal building of antiquity within the city walls is the 
Dargéh Qalandar Séhib. Budli Qalandar was the son of Salér Fakir- 
ud-din, and is supposed to have been born in the year 602 and to have 
died in the year 724 Hijri, aged 122 years ; this tomb, with the excep- 
tion of the pillars of the “ daldn ” or hall, which are of touchstone, 
was erected by Khizi Kha&n and Shddi Khan, sons of the Emperor 
Ala-ud-din, Ghori. The touchstone pillars aforesaid were erected 
by one Razékulla Khan, son of Nawd&b Mukarab Khadn, a Hakim in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar. The “ Khddims” of the Dargah 
still hold from Government a grant of land yielding Rs. 1,000a year. 
They originally received Rs. 2,000 a year, but the income was 
reduced in 1858 in consequence of its having been discovered that 
a crusade had been preached against the British Government in 1857 
at this place. 

The town is of great antiquity, dating back to the period of the 
war between the Pdndavds and the Kaurvds, when it formed one 
of the well known five“ pats” or “ prasthas” demanded by Yudishthira 
from Duryodhand& as the price of peace. In modern times the 
plains of Panipat have thrice formed the scene of decisive battles, 
which sealed the fate of Upper India. In 1526 Babar, with his small 
but veteran army, met Ibrahim Lodhi at the head of 100,000 troops 
near Panipat, and, after a battle which lasted from sunrise to sunset, 
completely defeated the imperial forces. Ibr&him Lodhi fell with 
15,000 of his followers ; and in May 1526 Babar entered Dehli, and 
established the so-called Mughal dynasty. Thirty years gals 
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1556, his grandson, Akbar, on the same battle-field, conquered 
Hemt, the Hind& General of the Afghan Sher Shah, whose family 
had temporarily driven that of Babar from the throne, thus a second 
time establishing the Mughal power. Again in 1761, the Durrdnis 
conquered the Mahrattds under the walls of Pénipat. A detailed 
account is given in Chapter II. In the first battle of PAnipat 
Ibréhim Lodhi fell; and an inscribed platform has been erected in his 
memory by the District Committee, just outside the octagonal tower ofa 
en wall which is still standing. When, however, the Grand 
runk Road was made, the Road Department destroyed the tomb 
(so says General Cunningham), and now an insignificant masonry 
platform, with a commonplace inscription, is all that stands in the 
name of the Emperor. The old tomb used to form a place of pilgrim- 
age for the people of Gwaliar, since the last Raja of the old Gwaliar 
dynasty fell in the same battle. 

The city is built upon a small promontory round which the old 
bed of the Jamné& flows, and the city is well raised on the accumulation 
of centuries, the old fort in particular commanding the country for a 
considerable distance. The town is embowered in trees, and the 
white buildings shining through them present a very pleasing appear- 
ance as you approach 1b. The city must in old times have been of 
much greater size than it now is, and Jacquemont describes it as the 
largest city, except Dehli, which he saw in Northern India. Ruins of 
old shrines extend to aconsiderable distance round the town, and many . 
mosques, shrines and gardens of very considerable pretensions still 
existing, but now in sad disrepair, tell of former importance. Many 
of the buildings possess considerable historical interest. An old Indian 

un, some 8 feet long, made of bars of iron bound together by iron 
ooee and with its name of gan) shikan or ‘ fort-breaker’ cast on it, 
stood in the fort till after the mutiny, when it was destroyed and the 

un thrown over the parapet. It has lately been moved to Dehli. 

he inbabitants are Arabs, RAjpats, Pathdns, Bairupias, Kayaths, and 
the ordinary city classes. 3 

The city of Panfpat used to be comparatively healthy, till, in 
1852, a cut called the Rer escape was made to drain some swamps at 
the junction of the Dehli and Hissdr canals. This cut, assisted by the 
Grand Trunk Road, holds up the Bangar drainage in a loop of the 
Khédar, just as the canal does at Karnal, till the banks break and 
pour the water down the Barhi Nadi, which would ordinarily carry it 
off harmlessly, but which has silted up to a great degree since the 
cut stopped the regular flow of drainage on to the city of P&nfpat. 
The sickness so caused was so great that in 1854 the head-quarters of 
the district were moved from P&n{pat to Karn4l on this ground. Rice 
cultivation was then prohibited in the neighbourhood of the town, but 
the prohibition is no longer in force. Mr, Ibbetson thus describes the 
people of Pénipat. The chief families have already been described in 
Chapter ITI, Section F. :— 

**The people of Panipat are proverbially classed with those of Kasir 
and of Jagadhri as bearing not the highest of characters.—I think that, 
taken as a whole, they perhaps deserve their reputation. They are almost 
all more or less educated men; they have the misfortune to hold their 
land revenue free, so that they are never wholly without means; but 
they are too shars/to cultivate themselves, while the body of landowners 


, ‘ . 


A 
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has out-grown the capacity of the land to support idle hands in comfort. 
Of course there are numberless individuals who earn an honest livelihood 
by service or the like, and very many whose character for probity is 
unblemished, for many of whom I have the highest personal respect. 
But there isa very large residuum indeed who have attained the most 
- consummate skill in chicanery ; and their nearest female relations, all 
of whom are strictly secluded, and almost all of whom possess land 
under the Muhammadan law of inheritance, afford them a wide field 
for its practice without danger, which they take advantage of to the 
full Their law of succession, and the tendency to intellectual subtlety 
which marks the race, have rendered their tenures and titles extraordinarily 
complicated ; and an 8-anna power-cf-attorney, attested by a couple of 
friends, and purporting to empower the holder to dispose fully of the lands 
‘and other property of his wife, sister, or mother, is often the basis of very 
curious preceedings indeed. I should add that the above description 
is far less true of the Rajputs than of the other classes of inhabi- 
tants; and is especially inapplicable to the Kalidr Rd&jputs, who, 
cultivating themselves, and being therefore looked down upon by their 
fellows, have generally escaped contamination. But the typical Pdn{pat 
suitor, with a petition of great length and intricacy, and displaying great 
research in fields of jurisprudence wholly irrelevant to the matter at 
issue, with a small law library of repealed Acts in his pocket, and who 
. pours out in very high-flown language an interminable argument of which 
the locus is a circle carefully described round the point in dispute, is not 
& pleasant man.” 


The opening of the Railway on the opposite side of the Jamnh 
has somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of Pan{pat, having 
attracted from it much of the commerce formerly passing along the 
Grand Trunk Road. The municipality of Pinfpat was first constitu- 
ted of the 3rd class in 1867. The Committee consists of the Deputy 
Commissioner as President, Tahsilddr as Vice-President, the Hospital 
Assistant and 12 non-official members appointed by nomination. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last few years. 
It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at a rate varying from 5 to 8 
pies per rupee on the value of almost all goods brought within the 
municipal limits for the consumption of its inhabitants. The next 
important occupation after agriculture is that of trade and banking. 
There is little trade with towns at adistance. What there is, is 


_ chiefly local trade and banking. The manufacture of copper vessels 
for export is of some importance. There are several large establish- _ 


ments for the manufacture of glass for ornamenting women’s dress. 
The only other manufactures, other than those carried on in almost 
every village, are cutlery and the making of silver beads in imitation of 
pearls, The glass manufacture is of some interest. The glass 
is blown into large globes, and into these, while still hot, some 
amalgam is poured and the globes turned about, then receiving an 
internal coating of quick-silver. They are then broken up into 
small pieces, which are used as spangle ornaments both by women 
for their dress, and for the decoration of the walls of rooms. 


The public buildings in this town are; the police station, the 
school, and the Municipal Committee room. These three stand on the 
top of the old fort mound. Beside these in the suburbs there are a 
dispensary, a post office, anda large sardi. The tahsil building and 
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a small road bunga- 
low aresituated about 
a quarter of a mile 
north, and the civil 
rest-house about a 
mile to the west. 
There is also a large 
akké tank to the 
north of the city. It was built by Mathra D&s Banid in the time of 
Emperor Muhammad Shéh. The population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868, 1875, and 1881 is shown in the margin. 
It is difficult ascertain the precise limits within which the 


enumerations of 1868 and 1875. 


sividuleailoaal were taken; but the details in the 
margin, which give the population 
of suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits 

’ according to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published 
tables of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their 


Town or suburb. 


accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear from informa- 


tion supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that Narwdla and 
Amfirnagar were included in the Census of 1868. The above a deste 
show that they were excluded from that of 1881, as also was Bichpuri 


and though being within municipal limits. The Census of the town 


itself was confined to the area within the octroi barrier. 
The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex 


_will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 


annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent Census :— 


Brats Rates. Dears Rates. 
Yuan, 
Persons. | Males. |Females.{Persons.| Males. |Females. 
1898 cea bed dee ies — 6 6 6 
1869 wea i - ae 14 15 13 
1870 ais 46 44 48 36 36 37 
1871 39 42 36 50 48 | 53 
1872 43 24 19 45 48 - 46 
1873 36 18 18 . 48 39 48 
1874 40 22 18 34 33 35 
1875 46 24 22 46 45 48 
1876 46 23 23 29 29 29 
1877 45 23 22 32 32 32 
1878 38 20 18 37 39 36 
1879 29 16 13 46 47 48 
1880 34 17 17 30 32 29 
1881 45 24 21 39 40 37 
Average 40 21 19 37 37 37 


. ‘The actual numberof births and deaths registered during the. 
_last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. | 
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Kaithal isa municipal town and administrative head-quarters 
of a tahsil of the same name, and the station of an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in independent charge of the sub-division. It lies in 
latitude 29° 48’ 7” north, longitude 76° 26’ 26” east, and has a 
population of 14,754 souls, consisting of 8,597 Hindus, 171 Sikhs, 
134 Jains, and 5,852 Musalmdns. It is picturesquely situated on the 
bank of an extensive artificial lake or moat, which half surrounds it, 
with numerous bathing places and flights of steps. A high wall, 
aes pakka and partly of mud, encloses the opposite side of the town. 

t has eight gateways, of which the Karnal gate to the east, the 
Keorak and Sdrajkind gates to the north, and Kasi gate to the west, 
are the principal ones. Most of the streets are well paved or metalled 
but are nearly all narrowand crooked. The principal buildings of 
antiquarian interest are as under :— 

1.—Tomb of Shekh Shahd&b-ud-din, Balkhi at the Sfwan gate. 
This prince is said to have come from Balkh to Hindustén in 673 
Hijri ; he was slain in battle at Kaithal ; his grandson built this tomb 
to his memory ; the pillars and cupola are entirely of stones; the 
inscription is in Arabic on the sani ; the tdwiz was removed from 
the tomb vy one of the Rajds of Kaithal. 

2. Masjid of Shekh Téyab.—Built by himself in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar Jalél-ud-dfn ; the cupola is coated with enamel. 

8. Tomb of Shéh Wildyat—It was built in the reign of the 
Ghorfs. Sbé&h Wildyat’s father built the tomb.—Some lands in the 
village of Siwan are released for the support of this shrine. 

4. Tomb of Sh4h Kamél.—Faqir Shih Kamal is said to have 
come from Baghdéd 250 years ago; the tomb was erected by 
his descendants ; twice every year a fair is beld at the spot; lands 
and a well have been released for the support of the shrine. 

5. Asthdn Anjni, mother of Haniman.—This temple of Anjni, the 
mother of Haniman, was lately repaired by the. Hindts of Kaithal. 

The town is clean and picturesque.——tThe ruins of the old fort, 
or residence, of the Kaithal family stand out prominently on the 
high bank of an extensive artificial lake of irregular‘ form, which 
sweeps half round the town, and seems to have been partly made by 
the excavation of bricks for building the town and fort, and partl 
formed to act as a moat for defence. Its margin is ornamented wit 
extensive flights of steps leading down to the water, and with 
numerous bathing places for men and women, all built of solid 
masonry. The tank 1s one of the holy places of the Kurukshetra. 

This town is suid to have been founded by the mythical hero 
Yudisthira, and is connected by tradition with the monkey-god 
Hantimén. It bears in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or the 
abode of monkeys—a name which still applies. The town was 
renovated, and a fort built under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the hands 
of the Sikh chieftain, Bhéi Desu Singh, whose descendants, the 
Bhais of Kaithal, ranked amongst the most important and powerful 
Cis-Satlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British Government 
in 1843, Fora few years Kaithal formed the head-quarters of a 
separate district; but in 1849 it was absorbed into the district of 
Thadnesar, and again transferred in 1862 to that of Karnal (see 
Chapter II). The ruins of the fort or palace of the Bhéis stand out 
prominently on the bank of the lake. 
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‘The municipality of Kaithal was first constituted of the 3rd 


class in 1867. The Committee consists of the Deputy Commissiener 


as President, the Extra Assistant. Commissioner as Vice-President, 
Hospital assistant and Head-Master and 12 non-official members 
appointed by nomination. Table No. XLV shows the income of the 
municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from octrot 


levied at arate varying from 5 to 8 pies per rupee on the value of 


almost all goods brought within the municipal limits for the consump- _ 


tion or use: of its inhabitants. A t blow was struck at the 


_ prosperity of the town by the fall of its R&jas, and the removal of " 


their mimic court. To this cause is to be attributed the falling off in 
population. A sleepy trade is carried on in gram, sal ammoniac, 
saltpetre, horned cattle, sheep and country blankets. The refinement 
of saltpetre is brought to considerable perfection. Lacquer orna- 
ments and toys are also made in some numbers both in Kaithal and 
in some of the surrounding villages. The public buildings are—a 
court-house, a talsil, a police station, a dispensary, and a school. 
There are many large tanks round the city, of which the Beddidar, the 
Shukarkand and 

Limits of enumeration. |Year of Cengus. | Persons. | Males. 

See ee ee are the principal 


ee ae Lao | tos epi 
= at the ennmera- 
Munictpal Umite .. { 1876 | 15°79 tions of 1868,1875 
; cca ia and 1881 is shown 

in the margin. 


The small falling off in population is amply accounted for by the 
drought which preceded the Gnas and by the fever epidemic of 1879. 

he constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are 


given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures - 


of the most recent Census :-— 


Bratu Rates. 


Year, . 
Persons. | ‘Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. |Females. 
1868 oe bats bs aa 8 - 7 
1869 es ees a 14 12 
> 32 35 29 23 21 
28 3l 25 31 21 
20 Il 9 29 29 
14 8 6 17 16 
80 16 13 | 2 19 
25 16 10 18 13 
29 15 14 22 26 
34 18 16 18 18 
22 13 9 50 §2 
ll 6 5 33 37 
16 8 y | 23 ps | 
21 12 9 23 21 - 
23 25 24° 


the Strajkand 
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The actual number of births and deaths registered during the last 
five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 
Siwan is a small town, or rather a large village of 5,717 


inhabitants, situated in the Khddar of the Suruswati, about 6 
miles west of Kaithal. The town itself is an unpretentious 
collection of native houses without a well or any building of 
importance. It has a school recently opened. Its lands include an 
enormous hollow in which rice is extensively grown with the aid of the 


flood-waters, of the Suruswatf. 


Year of 
Catae Persons.|Males.|Females. 


5,717 {2,992 | 2,725 


On the stream is an old Mughal bridge 
and an abandoned village site of great 
size, where ancient bricks and Indo- 
Scythian coinsare found inconsiderable 
numbers. This site is knownto the 
people asTeh Polar. The population as 
ascertained at the enumerations of 


6,206 2,02 | 2,982 


1868 and 1881 is shown in the margin. 
The decrease in population is attributed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to the years of drought which preceded the Census of 1881, and 


- to the fever epidemic of 1879. The constitution of the population by 


religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No: 
XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 

Piundriis a small municipal town in latitude 29° 45’ 30” north, 
longitude 76° 36° 15” east. It has a population of 4,977 souls, cop- 
sisting of 3,343 Hind&s, 3 Sikhs, 1 Jain, 1,630 Musalméns. It is 


- gituated on the bank of an extensive tank known as the Pandrak tank, 


which gives its name to the town, and which nearly half surrounds 
it with bathing places and flights of steps. P&ndri was in old days the 
head-quarters of the Pandri Rajpats (see Chapter III, Section D). The 
town is enclosed by a mud wall, and has four gates, of which the 
Pandrak gate is to the north, the Kaithal gate to the west, the 
Pai gate to the south, and the Habri~gate to the east. Nearly 
all its streets are paved. There are many large pakka private 
buildings, anda good pakka sardi built by a banker. The public 
buildings are a school and a police station. The Municipal 
Committee consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner of Kaithal as Vice-President, and 
7 non-official members appointed by nomination. Its income for the 
last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from the 
octroi levied at a varying rate from 5 to 8 pies per rupee on almost 
all goods brought within the municipal limits for the use or consump- 
tion of its inhabitants. There is little trade. The bankers generally 
have their firms at Sehore cantonment. The population as ascertained 


at the enumera- 


Limits of enumeration. —— Persons.|Males.|Females.| tions of 1868, 1875 
: and 1881 is shown 

1368 |. 4,773 |2,360 | 2,413 | 1 the margin. 
Whole town It is difficult 


188] 4,977 |2,379 2,598 
. to ascertain the 


el yge8 | 4,749 precise limits 
Manicipal limits ... { 1875 | 5,433 within which the 
1881 | 4,977 


enumerations of 


1868 and 1875 
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were taken. The figures for the population within municipal limita 
according to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables 
of the Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy 


was in many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population 


by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report of 1881. 7 
Tirdori, though not classed as a town, is a place of some historical 
interest. Here in 1191 the invading army of Muhammad bin Sam was 
defeated by the united Hind& armies under Pirthwi Raj, the Chauhén 
King of Dehli (see Chapter II). Here Prince Azim, son of Aurangzeb 


(afterwards for a short time Azim Shéh), was born. In memory of 


him the place was named Azimébad, and is still so called by many 
Musalméns. A wall round the town, a mosque and a tank, said to have 
been built by Aurangzeb, are still in existence. The old highway ran 
through Tirdori, and there is a well preserved specimen of the old royal 
sarais here. This building appears to have been used by the Sikhs 
asa fort. It is now the property of the Nawdb of Kunjpura and 
is unused and neglected. 
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APPENDIX. 


| Growth of irrigation from the Western Jamna Canal, and extension of 


saline efflorescence and swamp. 


The figures below show the irrigation from the whole of the 
Western Jamna Canal, from 1819 to 1840, no separate figures being 
available for the district. The Dehli branch was opened in 1820, 
but the small supply of water carried by it may be estimated from 
the fact that till 1826, at least, no bridges were needed, as a loaded 
village cart could be driven through it without inconvenience. In 
1826 the Rohtak branch was opened as far as Goh&na; but the 
irrigation from both these canals, though steadily increasing up to 
1833, was still very limited, and in 1831 the small use made of the 
water was attributed to “the uncertainty of the supply, the insuffici- 
“ency of the outlets permitted for each village, and the high rates 
“charged” viz., As. 11-2 per acre. 


Early Irrigation from Western Jamna Canal. 


Amount of water- Area calculated 


Year. . at average rate of REMARES, 
peye Ua EO peesS clas Te per acre. 
1819-20 876 1,255 Main line & Dehli branch opened. 
1820-2] 14,646 20,988 
1821-22 24,619 35,279 
1822-23 21,458 30,749 
1823-24 ... 36,015 61,609 | Drought. 
1824-25 26,647 38, 185 asins 
1825-26 48,374 69,320 ore 
1826-27 33,975 48,686 Rohtak branch opened. 
1827-28 .. 34,161 48,953 
1828-29... 52,953 75,882 
1829-30... 53,375 76,486 
1830-31... 57,700 82,684 
1831-32 51,016 73,106 
1832-33... 65,805 94,299 
1833-34 1,48,783 2,13,206 Famine. 
1834-35 1,14,065 1,63,455 
1835-36 1,10,603 1,658,494 
1836-37 1,53,177 2,19,503 
1837-38 2,72,378 3,90,318 Drought. 
1838-39... 1,89,645 2,71,761 
1839-40... 2,24,383 3,21,541 Rain scanty. 
1840-41... 2,55,818 3,66,587 Contract system introduced. 
1841-42... 2,63,069 3,76,978 
1842-43. 2,79,300 4,00,237 
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The terrible famine of 1833-34 gave a new turn to the irrigation 
question. This famine fell with perhaps even greater severity upon 
the Baéngar than upon the Khddar; for the canal failed, while 
the people of the latter had at least their wells, so long as the cattle 
had strength to work them. The distress, feebly described at page 23, 
paralysed for a whole year the agriculture of the tract. But this very 
distress was the means of securing at one bound an advance in 

rosperity which might otherwise have taken many years to attain. 
The canal presented at least a possibility of salvation ; and its officers 
had no longer reason to complain that the water they proffered was 
not accepted. Irrigating villages enlarged and multiplied their 
channels ; numerous other villages which had never before irrigated 
dug cuts for themselves, often many miles in length; and the area 
irrigated was limited only by the means of supply, instead of, as 


heretofore, by the demand. Strenuous efforts were made to increase — 


that supply ; and the irrigation of 1833-34 was 2} times that of 1832-33, 
while the construction of the Butdna branch extended the water 
toa part of the tract which it had previously been unable to reach. 
The means of irrigation, once called into existence by the pressure of 
a water-famine, were still available when the urgent necessity had 

assed away ; and the irrigation never again fell to its former level. 
he failure of the rains in 1836-37 raised it above the figures of 
1832-33, and the continuance ofthe drought caused the irrigation in 
1837-38 to rise to what Captain Baker, the Superintendent of Canals, 
declared in 1841 to be the maximum capacity of the channels as they 
then stood. But the supply was still uncertain, and apt to fail when 
most needed. The whole system of canals and their subsidiary channels 
had been called on to perform a task far in excess of that for 
which they had been designed; the call had been urgent, and the 
necessary adaptations had been made as best they could, and on the 
spur of the moment. The arrangements at the heads for supplying 
the water from the river were also very imperfect ; and too often the 
canal broke down just when there was the greatest need for its 
services. 

The table on the opposite page shows the 
urigation between 1865 and 1875. The figures 
refer only to the portion of the district settled 
by Mr. Ibbetson; but the canal irrigation 
excluded is insignificant in amount. Since that 
date the area charged with water-rate in the 


ma 


n. 
When the canal was re-opened, every 
facility was offered to such villages as would 
make use of the water. In most cases an old imperial water-cut 
still existed, which they were allowed to clear out | use ; and when 
there was none, they simply made themselves a channel straight 
from the nearest point on the canal from which water would flow 
to their fields. As the demand for water has extended, certain large 
distributaries have been constructed, which have absorbed many of 
the early channels, while others have been deepened, enlarged and 
extended. The main canals, too, have been deepened and their banks 
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raised, till the water touches the crown of the arches in the bridges. 
Most of these extensions were made under pressure of urgent need, 
and therefore without interrupting the supply, and too hurriedly 
to admit of due consideration being given to them, or of the best 
possible scheme being selected. Thus, while the faulty alignment of 
the old canal and channels is still followed, their carrying capacity 
has been’ so increased that in most part the surface level of the 
water, and in some places the bed of the canal, is above the sur- 
rounding country, and the water is thus forced into the 
sub-soil by hydraulic pressure.* A great deal of the canal is, of 
course, In embankment; and in many of the secondary channels 
silt clearances, often dating from the time of the Mughals, have 
raised the banks to a height of 12 and 15 feet; and this system of 
embankments has been constructed with so little reference to the 
natural drainage that it intersects all the drainage lines of the tract, 
and throws back the surface water over the surrounding country. 
This is especially the case in Karnél Baéngar, where the canal runs 
in embankment below the Nardak step in the Bdngar, and the 
Khadar bank in the Khddar, and holds up all the drainage which runs 
southwards from the highlands. The highland distributaries which 
cross the lowland to reach the villages on the crown of the slopes, 
act as so many dams above which huge swamps form, while the 
poops of the old channel in which the canal used to run, and which 
are cut off by it now that it has been straightened, act as breeding 
beds for crocodiles and malaria. 


But if' the defects of the means of supply have given rise to 
evils, the pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the people, 
coupled with its rapid extension has increased those evils a hundred 
fold. While some 8 percent. of the central canal tract is permanently 
under water, 40 per cent. of the whole area and 80 per cent. of the 
cultivated area is irrigated, much of it twice in the year, much of it 
for rice cultivation, and almost all of it every year without inter- 
mission. Now canal irrigation is not like well irmgation. When 
every drop of water used is represented by additional labour to man 
and beast, the greatest economy is exercised; not so when a stroke 
of the spade is sufficient to set flowing an unlimited supply. In the 
former case the cultivator divides his fields into small beds which 
are irrigated successively, and practically answer the purpose of 
terraces economising the water, not only by rdducing he depth needed, 
but also by confining the area of already watered ground over which 
the water ee to pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field is 
six inches lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank is 


* The total irrigation from Western The average depths of water in feet at 
Jamna Canal at various periods in shown | Karnél bridge at various periods is as fol- 


below :— lows :— 
ears, Acres. Years, Feet 

1820 155 1827 4°81 
1825 38,185 1830 520 
1830 76,486 1835 6:93 
1840 321,541 , 1870 981 
1870 . 496,542 1875 10:10 
1878 507,974 


And the bottom from which these depths are measured has been raised consider- 
ably during the period over which these figures extend. 


. 
2 7 4 : : 
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made round it, and the whole field put under an average of four inches 
of water, in order to get one inch at the top; each spot in the field, 
after receiving its water, is still passed over by the water which goes 
to spots beyond it; and if a leak occurs in the channel, or if a 
bullock breaks down the side, the water is allowed to run to waste 
for hours before any trouble is taken toremedy the evil. The duty 
of the canal water for 1874-75 was 74 acres in the autumn, and 89 in 
the spring per cubic foot of supply. Supposing that the loss by evapo- 
ration and waste is counterbalanced by the fact that much of this 
land is watered in both seasons, this represents a supply of 62 inches 
in the year. A well working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the spring 
and 80 days in the autumn, and watering 15 acres, would have to 
supply at this rate 6,067 gallons per hour. Morever, the well water 
is itself drawn from the subsoil supply, and all that is lost by evapo- 
ration during the process of irrigation is so much lost to that supply ; 
while in canal irrigation, all that is not so lost, is so much added to 
that supply. 

The result is that the whole country is water-lorged by the canal 
water being forced into it from below, while the cultivator drenches 
it from above. And when the rain comes in tropical abundance, 
instead of finding a thirsty soil ready to drink up the greater part, it 
falls upon acountry already saturated with water. and the whole 
volume is thrown into shallow drainage lines with an almost imper- 
ceptible slope. These again, being barred at intervals by high banks 
crossing them at right angles, silt up, and the water is thrown back 
and covers the country for miles. Thus, when the rainfall has been 
unusually heavy for several years in succession, there are hundreds of 
acres in which the autumn crop, if it can be sown at all, is almost or 
altogether drowned ; while such little land as appears above the water 
soon enough to plough for the spring crop is so moist that the yield is 
barely worth the trouble of gathering. And there isa still larger 
area in which, after heavy rain, the water stands some inches deep 
for three or four days at a time, to the great injury of the crop. No 
means exist of carrying off the water, for, as the Chief Engineer re- 
ported in 1867, “ the level of the water in the canal can very seldom 
“be reduced in the rainy season, just when the drainage of the swamps 
“is most needed ; as even if the supply at the heads be shut off, the 
“ quantity of water draining into the channel above Karnal is sufficient 
“and sometimes more than sufficient, to fill the channel at and below, 
“that point.” 

Nor is it only swampage that results from the causes above men- 
tioned ; for if 1t were the higher land might be cultivated as the lower 
became unculturable. For countless ages the rain falling upon the soil 
has washed down with it more or less of its saline constituents into 
the spring water below. That water now has been raised to within 
such a short distance of the surface that it can rise to it by capilla 
attraction, carrying with it salts which have been thus Rooiraulell 
As fast as it reaches the surface, wherever the cultivation or the 
shade of a thick tree does not interfere with radiation and evaporation, 
the fierce heat of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. Where 
the water is so near the surface, and the surface moisture so great that 
diffusion can take place, and the water thus made heavier can return 
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by the way it came, no great harm isdone. But over most of the area 
this is not the case, and the water evaporating leaves the salt. deposited ; 
and thisprocess, repeated year after year, eventually covers the soil with 
a flocculent layer of alkaline salts, lying like fresh-fallen snow, often 
three or four inches thick. The first rain that falls is not heavy 
enough to reach the main drainages, and sinking in in situ carries 
with it the salts; thus preserving them bya sort of occlusion from 
the mechanical action of heavy rain, to reappear when the next 
sunny day restores the process of evaporation.* 

The salts lie thick round the edges of the cultivation, and, not- 
withstanding the bank made to keep them out, are carried over the 
boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the hollows of the 
out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus destroyed, the capil- 
lary process immediately begins, and thus the evil is gradually 
eating its way from outside into the still fertile fields, every inch 
gained being made the stepping-stone for further inroads. The saline 
water and such grass as is able to spring up in the salt-impregnated 
land give the cattle diarrhoea and glandular affections, enfeeble, and 
eventually kill them; while the large area which is each year covered 
with water and aquatic plants in the rainy season, and dried up by 
the sun during the remainder of the year, exhales from its putrefying 
vegetation a malaria which poisons the blood of the villagers, renders 
them impotent, and kills them by fever and spleen disease. 

The epidemic of 1841-43, which assumed especial virulence in the 
canal tract, and caused the abandonment of Karné4l as a cantonment, 
led to the appointment of a Committee by the Supreme Government 
to investigate the matter. Their report was published at Agra in ~ 
1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major Adam Taylor was appointed to make 
a further inquiry ; and his report was published as Selectiun No. VI 
of 1870 from Records of Government Panjab. Some of the figures 
of both reports are summarised on the opposite page. 

Dr. Taylor shows that 60 to 80 per cent. of the inhabitants in 
many of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged spleen and 
yearly attacks of fever. He speaks of the“ languor and depression 
“ of manner, and stunted and shrivelled forms of the inhabitants of 
“the villages in close proximity” to the swamps; and of the absence 
of “the strength to repair damages or to preserve comfort.” The 
heavy rains of 1871-76 rendered the sanitary condition of the canal 
villages worse than ever. 

n 1856 the people of many of the worst villages abandoned 
their homes and fled to Jind ; and Mr. Sherer was deputed to inspect 
the tract. His admirable report was submitted in 1857, and is 

rinted as part of Selections No. XLII (1864) from Government of 
Fndia correspondence, P. W. D., pages 4-15. He showed that the 
water-level hud been raised by the canal from some 60 feet to, in 
many places, two or three feet from the surface ; that the fertility of 
the soil had been very generally diminished; and that the evil had 


* Animmense amount of information and discussion on the subject of reh, ite 
origin, formation, effects and cure, will be found in the report of the Aligarh Reh 
Committee of 1878, in Selections No. XLII (1864) from Government of India corres- 

dence, P. W. D., and in the printed correspondence with Board of Revenue, 
NW. P., No. 231 of 2lst October 1874, and Government, N. W. P., Revenue 
Department, Index Nos. 61-83 of May 1877. 
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Statistics of Disease on Western Jamna Canal. 

SI'S a 

@ 3|, &| PERCENTAGE SUFFERING 
hd ~~ FROM FEVER IN 

Locality. Distance from Canal. | © els a 

ve 2 
S215 5] 1944. | 1845, | 1864. 

REPORT OF 1847. 
WESTERN JAMNA CANAL, 
Dehli Branch Within half a mile ...| 11 ! 58 5] 45 4) 
More thanamile... | 18 | 49 51 49 40 
Rohtak Branch Within half a mile ... | 28 | 44 47 38 27 
More than a mile... | 48 | 29 34 34 27 
Butdna Branch More than half a mile |102 | 16 4l 36 22 
Non-CAaNAL VILLAGES. 
Dehli territory 88 | 11 32 28 i] 
High Dodb 24) 8 37 31 20 
REPORT OF 1867. 

Dehli Branch Within half a mile ...| 6 | 61 33 20 63 
More than a mile li | 44 40 38 66 
Rohtak Branch within half a male...| 5 | 41 36 36 51 
More thanamile ...| 7 | 47 44 54 68 
Butana Branch More than half a mile, ! 45 7 33 28 32 
Between the canals... | 8 | 47 34 41 | 65 


not nearly reached its limits, but must necessarily continue to spread 


almost indefinitely. 


From a sanitary point of view he found a state of things existing 
“very much worse than that described by the Committee of 1847.” 
He speaks of the miserable disease engendered by the tainted water 
and malarious exhalations of the soil ; of the spectacle of sick women 
and diseased children crouching among the ruins of their houses (for 
in many cases the rafters had been sold), of haggard cultivators 
wading in the swamps, and watching their sickly crops, or attempting 
to pasture their bony cattle on the unwholesome grass. 

In the beginning of 1877 Mr. Ibbetson, reporting on the 
assessment of the canal tract, wrote as follows :— 

“The villages of the tract may be described under three heads. 


Those which, well removed above the influence of the rch, reap the 
benefits of the canal without being subject to its injuries, are eminently 


prosperous. 


“Those villages, which, though out of the lines of drainage and 


swamp, are so low that their pastures 
less prosperous. 


are covered by reh, are far 


Their cultivation has decreased, and must decrease 


still further; the fertility of what remains has diminished ; expansion 
is impossible ; what little grass there is for the cattle weakens and 


kills them, andthe water is bad for 


both man and beast. Where 


the village is large and well off, they have saved the mass of their 
cultivation from any very great deterioration, and the inroads of 


reh are chiefly confined tothe edges. 


But where the community is 


poor, the whole cultivation has suffered, and the rek advances with 
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accelerating impetus. It is, then, most important to assess lightly 
this class of villages, so that they may not be hampered in their 
struggle with the evil. 

* As for the villages which lie in the drainage lines, or have low 
land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their early cultivation 
was, as is the case throughout the district, in the lowest parts 
of their area; and while the higher lands were becoming covered 
with ref, the stiff soil of the fields helped to preserve the lower from 
injury. But as the water-level rose, and swamps and soakage began 
to extend, they found their cultivation under water, while, turning 
too late to their high lands, they perceived that they had become 
barren ; and now they live a semi-amphibious life, their houses crumbling 
with the damp, crocodiles in their village ponds, the water in 
the wells so near that, as they say, they can ‘draw water without 
a string,’ their sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village during 
the rains, and they themselves suffering from all complications of 
malarious disease with an unbroken regularity. Year by year they 
sow rice with the certainty that only an exceptionally dry season 
can save it from being drowned, and that much of it must even then 
be injured by too much water; year by year they watch the fields 
as they dry up, and rapidly passing a plough through the tenacious 
mud, sow their wheat and barley in the open furrows till the very last 
moment when there is hope of their germinating, or even sow the seed 
on the unbroken mud, and plough over it when the ground is a little 
drier ; aud this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, that heavy rain 
will drown more of it, and that most of what does come up will barely 
repay the labour spent on it. Much of their land is sour and cold from 
being so permanently saturated with water that, though not under water, 
it cannot be cultivated ; some of it perhaps is separated from their village 
by the canal,.the nearest bridge being some miles off, and it being for- 
bidden to take cattle to it along the bank. In a year of drought these 
villages no doubt reap splendid crops, but years of drought are fortunately 
the exception, and I think that the very largest allowance should be made 
for the circumstances of estates so situated. 

“ My experience of the tract was then limited toa probably excep- 
tional series of seasons of full or excessive rainfall. Since then I have 
seen them during a series of, I hope, exceptionally scanty rain, and I 
think I exaggerated the average condition of the swampy villages. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate it as it is in really wet years.” 

General Strachey did not speak one whit too strongly, when he 
said in 1867 :— 

“The portion of the canal near Karnal is a disgrace to our adminis- 
tration, and has been for years past. It creates most pestilential swamps 
which must be got rid of, unless we are content to perpetuate this 
abominable nuisance, which has been talked about for the last 25 years, 
during which period no serious attempt has been made to abate it. For 
my own part, I distinctly reject all share in any counsel which tends to 
delay in meeting this most crying evil. I most fully admit the great 
importance of doing what has to be done with the most scrupulous regard 
to economy, and I am ready to sacrifice all thought of elegance or 
congruity for the purpose of avoiding any considerable outlay, which is 
really not needed to secure efficiency. But it 1s impossible for me to 
affirm, with too great positiveness, the moral obligation which rests on our 
Government to put an end, with all possible speed, to the discreditable 
condition of the large tracts of land along the Western Jamna Canal, 
which are converted into swamps of the most pestilential nature, not 
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only destructive to the health and life of the population, but occupying Appendix. 
in a manner far worse than useless some of what might be the very best Goeth of irrl- 
lands. It will be necessary to do something, and what 1s necessary should gation. 

not be delayed till other works, which have no relation to this part of the 
scheme, are completed.” 

The new canal is now nearly complete; the re-alignment of the 
distributaries has already done much good, and the completion of 
the drainage scheme will doubtless go far to cure the evil of swamps. 
But the efflorescence will not be 80 easily got rid of; and it will, proba- 
bly be many years before this scorge is very materially decreased. 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 
DETAILS. 1853-54. 1858-59, 1863-64. 1868-69. 1873-74. 1878-79. 
Population is we ue iy 617,997 oe 622,621 
Cultivated acrcs 645,120 671,896 680,319 
Irrigated acres 242,845 243,951 249,160 
Ditto (from Government works) 108,460 103,227 103,227 


6,53, 799 6,70,034 5,97,247 
7,14,779 7,81,651 7,92,209 


Revenue from land, rupees 


Assessed Land Revenue, rupees uss oe a a 8,6S,5S0 8,73,916 8,S3,965 
Gross revenuc, rupccs 


Number of kine nA a a 194,458 198,240 | 193,653 
aa sheep and goats - <a 3 - 70,072 65,242 61,862 
is camels 001 756 702 
Milcs of metalled roads } 53 60 
487 

»  wUnmetalled roads { 154 585 

9 Railways | 
Police staff 492 655 544 621 
Prisoncrs convicted 1,565 1,612 1,578 1,717 
Civil suits, —number ay me 1,859 1,854 2,050 8,695 8,593 
e —valuc in rupees 2,07,172 2,61,705 1,60,1S1 2,91,649 2,66,775 
Municipalitics,-—-number 9 ‘ ice ise si § 5 
4 —income in rupecs 29,886 82,742 41,648 
Dispensarics,—number of 7 sis a - 4 4 6 
” —patients ie bg sis ist 18,113 27,774 $6,646 
Schools,—number of = ve ss 87 74 64 47 
a —scholars ft ak i 1,817 2,146 1,906 | 2,651 


Nore.—These §gures are taken from Tables “os. I, ITI, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LAI of the 
Administration Report. 


Table No. ITI, showing RAINFALL. 


1 2|s|s 5 16 | 9 [so] a | 12 18 | 1 15 | 16 {17 | 8] 
ANNUAL RAINFALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH. 

Rain-gauge station. ti¢gieils|ajdlealAle) sirleis 

x | fe ie ee | ee dc lage tues yoga sake, dees team | age 

=> Laon Lou cS t~ le t= te t= I~ i- t= t~ 

Lo 2) we Sr gL Loa} He A i? ay io a [? 2] MD QD wm 

to | ~~ ~ a) = par) ~ to] al =_ pod on rt 

Karnal a . “ a 190: 221, 831] 320, 424] 421] 354 | 240) 240, 248 


Panipat .. | 187 297, 145! 161] 208: 336) 292! 305} 314, 243 | 281} 169 242 247 


Kaithal .. | 170 tr] 145 23] 173] 272 | 128] 103, 224 192 


" 205, 347 


Note.—These figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Punjeb Gazette, 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


1 2 | 8 1 2 | 8 


\ 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. ANNUAL AVERAGES. 


Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 

month— 
| 1867 to 1881. 
| 


| Rebate ned No. of rainy 
sigs rl MONTHS. days in each 
inch in each mouth— 
month— r= Rey? 
1867 to 1881. 1867 to 1876. 


—_—_— — SSeS _——————e 


No. of rainy 

MONTHS. days in each 
month— 

1867 to 1876. 


January 2 11 September 6 37 
February 2 13 October 1 3 
March 3 12 November . ; 

April ] 6 December “ 1 5 
May & 18 Ist October to Ist January .. 2 9 
June 5 42 Ist Janmary to Ist April z 36 
July LJ 92 Ist April to lst October 33 245 
August 8 55 Whole year 42 289 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 34 of the Famine Report, 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 5 


AVERAGE FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH, FROM 1873-74 TO 1877-78. 


TausiL Stations, Ist October to | Ist January to Ist April to 


Ist January. Ist April. lst October. Whole year. 
Panipat “ 5 23 989 ais 
Kaithal . * 9 “ ‘sah ae 


Nortse.—These figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


3 | 8 5 


Tahsil Tahsil Tahsil 


District. Karnal. Panipat. | Kaithal. 


Total square miles 2,296 832 458 1,106 
Cultivated square miles 1,062 378 284 400 
Culturable square miles as Na 892 273 §1 538 
Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 914 318 229 867 
Total population 622,621 231,094 186,793 204,734 
Urban population 78,328 27,858 25,022 25,448 
Rural population 544,293 203,236 161,771 179,286 
Total population per square mile 278 408 185 
Rural population per square mile 245 353 162 
Over 10,000 souls 1 1 1 
5,000 to 10,000 1 
$,000 to 5,000 .. 3 5 8 
2,000 to 3,000 .. 10 15 10 

2 1,000 to 2,000 .. 45 45 27 
500 to 1,000 Pr 79 40 63 

F Under 500... 221 | 60 228 
ra Total 359 166 838 
Towns 4,558 2,952 2,931 

Occupied houses . . ! Villages 18,927 23,763 15,140 

§ Towns 1,671 1,687 1,848 

Unoccupied houses. . 1 Villages | 5,23] 8'014 4°650 
Towns 7,731 6,216 7,303 

Resident families . 4 Villages 45,267 86,190 15/901 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. [and XVIII of the Census of 1881, except the cultivated, cultur@ble 
and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos. Land XUIV of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


Vv 


1 | 241 a § 
| : | Mabrs per 1,000 | Distiraution oF IMMiGRANTS 
3% x OF BOTH sEATS. BY TAUSILS. 
= a 
DIsTRICT2. BE i 6 2 ; Pare ene a 
=o Eb pe g 2 BE, & 
S wt es pa = on —_ 
= a) = ¢ 25 a = = 
| = EG me ce = e] 
= = = oe ) 4 oy whe 
Delhi 931 | 7,284 407 
Hissar G21 1,062 ; 8.122 
Rohtak 1,892 7,290 1,260 
Umballa 10,040 3S; A317 
Native States ei 2,538. ; 21,885 
N.W. PB. and Oudh 13,250 10,02: 1,673 


Rajputana .. 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XTof the Consus Report of 1851. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION alld SEX. 


1 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 1 
DISTRICT. TAHBILS. 
Persons. Males. ! Females. | Karnal | Panipat. | Kaithal. 
a eeinecse sae EE Ee ee | ee | oe 
Persons Le Ce a rr 281,094, 186,793 | 204,734 
Males | B2u,171 5. 124,880 | 100,301} 110,990 
Females Ls | 286,450 J 100,214 | = 86,402 93,744 
Tlindus 453,662 | 245,649 | 207,013 | 161,577 | 187,803 | 154,289 
Sikhs 8,038 4.504 3,532 2,594 218 | 5,949 
Jains 4,635 2,480 2,166 1,129 2,858 | 668 
Buddhists J | é “ ie a us 
Zoroastrians ' xl i ae a : as 
Musalmans 158,183 | 82,485 | 73,608 65,747 45,908 | 44,528 
Christians co 85 | 44 41 47 13 2% 
Others and unspecified a ! . 
European & Eurasian Christians 37 20 | lv 24 : 11 | 2 
Snnnis 153,530 $1,176 : 12,354 64,288 45,360 48,882 
Shiahs 2,120 | ONG 1,133 1,242 520 361 
Wahahis . | | es : 
. | 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. III, UA, ITIB of the Census of 1881. 


Bagri 
Panjabi 
Pashtu 
Pahari 
Kashmiri 


Persian 


er 


English 


Hindustani 


Language. 


District. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


| 4 


| 5 


DISTRIBUTION BY Ta HSILS. 


Villages. 


544,293 
208,172 
248,121 


413,747 


7,740 
8,538 


119,230 
3S 


117,325 
1,428 


: 


186,257 


178,905 


G1 


Karnal. | Panipat. | Katthal. 
¢ 


Note — These firnves are taken from Table No, LX of the Census Report for 1831, 


se a 


vi { Punjab Reushiand 
Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 2 | 8 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 

Reta ToTaL NUMBERS. MALES, BY RELIGION. Propor- 
in Census Caste or tribe. en | IO FOE 
Table No. parades 
VILA, Persons. | Males. | Females. Hindu.| Sikh. | Jain. [M popula: 

tion. 

Total population © .. | 622,621 | 336,171 | 286,450 | 246,649 
=e ’ ’ ’ 4 
6 Pathan o 151808 3,108 2,790 bi as 63 — pr eG 
cr 10 52,384 | 42,724] 47,389 3,507 24 ‘48 

2 | Rajput .. | 53,260] 29,062 | 24,198 7,129 "32 sf 01°85 35 

55 | Ror .. | 34,004] 18,485 | 15,609] 18,441 7h ae 55 

86 | Taga. --f 4162] 2,214] 1,048] de]. is 1,070 7 

‘ -] 2t,ses | 12,871 9,527 9,206 | .. og 8,165 85 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 18S1. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 


and TRIBES. 
1 2 
Serial No. in 
Census Table Caste or tribe. 
No. VITIA. 
16 Khatri bs a és 
27 Ahir PA Se é 
= $2 Dhobi +r ta? a 
85 Fagir, miscellaneous and unspecified 
87 Mughal n - z 
. S 3 
4 ogar 
47 Maniar 
48 Bharai 
56 Kalal 
61 Darzi 
62 Bhat 
63 Madari 
72 Sansi 
76 Nun 
81 Gaddi 
§2 Rawat 
83 Penja 
85 Od 
87 Khatik 
90 Kayath 
93 Raj 
04 Banjara 
98 Nat 
99 Kori 
102 Gusain 
105 Lodha iu 
108 Bharbhunja.. 
110 Rangrez oF 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No, VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


siarestey Google 


Karnal District. ] v 
Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 
SINGLE. MARRIED. 
DETAILS. 
Males. Femalcs. Males. Females. 

oi | All religions - . 158,912 $7,375 153,146 150,572 

&= | Hindus es ze 114,144 61,951 112,473 110,169 

e% |Sikhs 2 is 9,202 1,145 1,912 1,823 

=3 | Jains ie a0 1,059 635 1,157 1,120 

#* | Buddhists 

© | Musalnans a : 3y,504 23,641 87,585 37,128 

< Christians - 5% 23 23 19 16 

bn All ages 4,668 3,050 4,555 5,256 777 1,693 
oe 0—10 1.858 O44 139 351 8 5 
ee 10—15 §,018 5,289 1,934 4,626 47 85 
= 3 15—20 5,373 93; 4,440 8,785 186 282 
ages 20—25 3,135 105 6,457 9,314 408 580 
io 9 25—30 1,543 47 7,504 0,048 593 907 
23 80—40 1,115 oo 7,056 §,041 929 1,927 
Zo 40—50 754 20 7,930 Bin 1,709 8,952 
cs 50—60 C47 32 6,722 S,s4 2,031 6,014 
z S Over 60 540 5,279 | 1,769 4,081 8,197 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


TOTAL BIRTHS REGISTERED. ToTAL DEATIUS REGISTERED. TOTAL DEATHS FROM 


YEARS. 
Males. | Fcmales.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. | Cholera. giteny Fever. 
1877 984 6,516 
1878 4,006 16,492 
1879 és - e 1,606 2,369 26,047 
1880 ate 10,484 §,5S3 ] 459 37,017 
lod] ie 14,251 11,985 125 338 14,699 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, I, VII, VIII, and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Monts. 1877. 1876. S79. 1SS0. 1881, Total. 
January “a 962 1,157 2,698 2,983 1,718 9,518 
February a $43 1,136 2,01) 1,888 1,900 7,736 
March aa 1,056 1,402 1,627 1,614 1,068 7,364 
April A 919 1,79) 1,729 1,620 1,958 8,017 
May 1,115 2,842 3,807 1,655 1,467 10,976 
June 1,456 2,153 Roath 1,935 1,525 9,318 
July 3,250 1,450 1 bs lsed 1,431 6,655 
August “ 1,100 1,543 8,055 1,652 1,280 8,709 
September 43 ANU 1.621 44001 2.005 2,370 11,373 
October ie SSO B,457 6,002 2.105 1,992 14,586 
severmnber 7 vie 5,000) | 30d 1,984 2,140 14,580 
Decciunber - 1,075 Zo Bo" 2 ,2u4 2,545 12,317 
aioe a a a ad ss 
Total o 12,041 20,00 | gu,229 23,219 21,991 121,202 


Nore.—The-.c figuics wie taken from Table No. WI ot the sanitary Report. 


viii | [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 7 

Mont. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880 1881. Total 
Ey ee eee neree enemies pee ee 

January 4 548! 525 | 2,019 2,431 1,138 6,661 
February ay 510 472 1,204 | 1,416 1,291 4,983 
March te 574 558 970 1,205 1,126 4,433 
April 495 713 996 | 1,204 1,378 4,846 
May 572 952 1,901 | 1,312 1,008 5,745 
June 697 $50 1,274 | 1,423 1,043 5,291 
July - 583 652 | 701 037 856 8,720 
August zs 592 878 2,199 1,061 642 5,372 
September “7 $u5 1,033 8,506 1,417 1,446 7,767 
October - 4238 2,752 5,169 1,576 1,332 11,282 

November vi 641 4,792 8,070 1,395 1,550 ; 
December KG 516 2,285 2,048 1,576 1,889 9,214 
Toran 16,492 | 26,047 17,017 | «14,699 «| 80,771 


NorTe.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 a s | 5 


INSANE. Buinp. DreaF AND DUMB. LEPERS. 


Males. | Females.{ Males. | Females.} Males. | Females.]| Males. | Females. 


mee Total... 159 93 2038 | 2923 | 181 79 167 24 
Allreligions =. 4 vinlages |. J 199 70 1,941 1/954 157 68 155 18 
Hindus i¥ 103 70 1,669 1,711 133 61 116 16 
Sikhs rh 2 1 8 2b re Pt 2 ~ 
Musalmans ie 54 22 535 584 47 18 48 s 

2 
Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1SS1. 
Table No. XIII, showing HDUCATION. 
1  ) e H | je |] s 
MALES. | Mates. FEMALES 
é 2 ae ee fae or a : 
sf | FS | ce | BS pee | ee oe Se 
55 ‘ - S = } O- 5 55 >) 
sz | gk | $2 | oF Ez | é ae | ge 
: 30 ES Ro | ps z & 
PE | oR | 58 | 63 be Rie Rie Oe 
: Total 9.715 13,226 63 90 | Musalmans ud 811 1,515 49 | 82 
All religions} Vinjages..| 12434 | 91585 7 37 | Christians a | 4| | 29 7 19 
Hindus so | 1,777 | 10,697 6 $4 | Tahsil Karnal | 1,141 | 4,515 43 47 
Sikhs Si 29 135 3] ,, Panipat 04 | 4,426 14 18 
Jains - 101 | 1,020 1 2 Kaithal 870 | 4,285 6 25 
Buddhists ae is in 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of 1851, 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 a a a a | et ey 10 | nu| 12 
es cae Oe ee oe o . 
CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED. He g ~ 
Pa yc 
Irrigated, | . Gross = mB we 
Eras HTP Graz- Un- | Total [Total area’ ooo... | o's *.9 
By Gov-| By pri-| Unirri- [Total cul- alron | cultur- |unculti- | assessed. | hone zo g 2 
ernment povdbiey gated. | tivated. lands. ane able. vated. qe g 2 
works, | © Mt u- | 5 
als, | | fae eR 
75 | G45 "578,027 | 279,680 | $60,800 | 1,505,920 | 868,580 093 
68- .. $108,460 | 184,385 402,275 | 645,120 $,003 | 678,027 | 208 ,680 , 860.800 | 1,505,920 568, 8, 
Ovata ar 103.227 140.724 427,945 | G71. SOS 6,375 | 551,418 | 275,452 | $3,215 1,505,171 875,016 527 
1878-79 "* P103'227 | 1457033! asiliay | 680319} — §,163' 562,558 | 282,90 | 854,071 | 1,533,000 | 883,065 527 
Tahsil details for | 
1878-79— pS @ ’ ym ¢ ro ¢ 9 99 
il Karnal .. 23,850 45,605; 172,415 | 241,870 174,683 | 112,629 | 287,312 529,182 324,622 
. Panipat 71,712] 54.287! 56210} 182,200] .. 51.810 | 59,225] 111,035 | 293,244 | 380,973]. 
~~ x T7665} 46.0 202.5! 56,2 $163 | 336.065 | 111,095 | 455,324 | 711,564 | 178,370 527 
” aithal .. 7,665 46,041 | 202,534 256,240 16 »VOU Ve ’ ’ ’ 
| 


Norr.—These firures are taken from Table No. Vill of the Administration Report, except the last column, which is 
takeu from Table Ne. I of the same Report. 
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Katnal District. } xi 
Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


© 


Acresheld vider gcd > 2 
: 2 ’ 7 ¥ ate 
< cultivating looses. Remainsiag acres Bi 
2 Fy os mr ng 
s 3) D3 rn ae 
4 i a ig aa | be * Soy sone any 
3 oO te cy 2 on Ped poy gle 
© = re cso a con 
= =o ERE | VE22; 5222] gee 
3 ae ees ao=5/2288 == 
ee ee | $22 | 5322/2253] £23 
La & a} Bon fang ~- > Ly <* 
Whole District a 55 "0.697 405 
Tahsil Karnal a 5.| 3,766 
» Panipat ba . 


RKaithal 


zd 


Nore. —Those figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Reveune Report cf 181-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. Compens sini isiisy) Heauetionel Tess: 


| in rupees. nue, in rupees. 
Roads 1,089 | 8,005) 762 
Canals 7 4,015 1,32,102 3,151 
State Railways - a | - o 
Guaranteed Railweys : ; 
Miscecllancous a 554 5,424 3589 
————— — 
Total ie U, 158 io. 1,456,486 | 4,302 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


1 |} 2 fs | 4 ]os | ef zis | 9 | o,f |e fas] as | 26 
| 14 | g |g 

YEARS. er 2 + ¢ rE {2/81 8]e8]se]é] 3 
|2Zr¢!s | él élai -z e(2\Fl2/3 (3 & | & 

= oa = s GS As oO | |/Fie |e }s] a] > 


| 


71,002! 8,447 '345 11,248 117,208] 411 [11,748] 1,190 
so"ay0! § 390; 32011,146 |19,458) 410 112.005] 1,555 
87.120:12,7001 ., 130410 125 450! 410 15,400] 1,075 
119,935| s90g] 2. | O17 121,510! S88 ]14,309] ‘846 
69,139) 8,159] .. | 2,002 | 18,20) 379 [10.217] 1,966 
77,549. 3,175) .. [1,081 | 2t7ee! 158 415,025] 2.332 
5.7451 .. 11,004 | 21,913) 315 115,847 | 22506 


| 
| 
| 


i 
1973-74... | 465,691 J 48,501 | 99,874) 94,804 , 229 sar 1, 436 33,534 
1874-75... | 405,720 F 49,0060 8,273 | 93,229 | 32/407 111,900. 32.024 
1875-76. | 568,617 | 60, 450 | 129,440 | 90.000 | 83,000 | 10,930, 41,534 
IST6-77 —.. | 575,042 f 58,118 | 115,110 142,540 + 91,058 | B275) 20858 

1877-78... | 416,687 F 20,602 | 122,800 | 8U,272 | 10,075 + 2,705, 114,473 3 | 

ISTS-79 0. | G2TZS4] 96,082 | 1LOLZS1 luscid 10,591. T7801 | 
1879-SC—.. | $93,857 $105,236 | 98,275 (170,245 | 53,786 Gols 43,087 oe 
ISSO-S].. | 642,822 FI14,978 112 089 | 189) “7 | 60,419 51 0.821, 43.480 | G,707) 6,986] 2. | 1,400 [17,842! 791 |14,704] 4,007 
654,117 (108,026 | 91,001 | 174,048 | 54,022 | ae 3u, 144 | ceed 0,222 2,124 | 22, 1038 1, 296117, £69} 2,530 


1s81-S2... : 


Se 16 


Bhd td TANSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE YEARS, FROM 1877-78 TO 1851-82. 
| | 
Karnal o- | 208,964 9 SB77TS | 32,621 | 58,535 R5S 5.011! 99.853) 18,478 STOTT. 724) 2,016 6} 2,980 494 
Panipat _.| 146,701] 8,263 | 49;710 | 26,155 $2 de FT1y 1543 22497 2) | 498 | 1ej939] 8031451) 763 
55 | 


om 
+ 


Kaithal  .. | 234,849 9 25,937 | 16,85) 6 59,84] fax 


ee ee —_ 


710, 83,864, 3, zl .. | S75 | 4,834 isl 442] 1,636 


9§8:14,872| 2,602 
| 


ee eee Tete, i——- : ei 
Tora ..{ 585,815 7 88,97 ‘9 | O0,227 | 144,532 45,145 | oe 65,930 | 06,226) 5,055 .. | 1,525 20,582 
J ; ! : ' 


or 
Nore.—These figure? are taken from Table Nu. XLIV of the Administration Report. 


xii 


1 


Nature of crop. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 


PPR PPP, PARR FPA PP PPR, PD, PDN DN Pad, Gaba, pb, gehen pad, 


ez e@ 
e 


Rent per acre of land 
suited for the vario 


us esti- 
crops, as it stood in| Pe™ acre mt 
‘veel as. mated in 1881-82. 
Rs. | aA | OP. ; he. 
4 14 
} og) tho : 
5 6 8 } 159 
8] ham 
¥ 5 4 
; 4 : ‘ 1,188 
“a "6 ae } 510 
8 0 0 
c| at al 
4 
4 8 0 648 
8 2 8 
ce ne 
4 
2 1 4 897 
1 10 8 
see 
4 
@ 9 8 ( 229 
1 9 4 
2 13 4 
1 4 8 
9 0 0 104 
1 6 8 
803 
261 
219 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, . 
Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. , 
1 2 | 8 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 
HOLE ee FOR THE ITausis FoR THR YRAR 1878-79. 
KIND OF STOCK. 

1868-69. | 1878-74. | 1878-79. | Karnal. | Panipat. | Kaithal. 
Cows and bullocks 194,458 | 198,240 | 193,653 | 0,701} 66,082} 76,880 
Horses 8,815 8,060 2,775 1,500 825 450 
Ponies 1,190 1,108 998 800 498 196 
Donkeys .. 11,701 | 11,456 | = 15,801 7,000 4,126 4,675 
Sheep and goats 70,072 | 65,242 | 61,862] 12,000] 17,847] 38,516 
Pigs 7,525 7,457 3,000 8,207 1,250 
Camels we 901 756 702 15 112 575 
Carts . . 5,887 6,239 6,114 1,500 8,434 1,180 
Ploughs i 89,270 89,865 83,558 7,500 11,178 | 14,885 
Boats 38 40 39 16 19 4 


Note.—Thesv figures are taken from Table No. XLV of the Administration Report. - 
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Table No. XXIII, showing OCOUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 8 | 4 5 1 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 
Males above 15 years ‘ Males above 15 years 
: of age. x gf age. 
F: Nature of occupations. E Nature of occupations. 
g Towns Vil- | Total. | z Towns Vil- | Total 
5, , lages A lages. : 
f NS | | | TI | ee | | AS | ANTS 
1 | Total population 26,357 | 188,144 | 214,506] 17 | Agricultural labourers 460 2,611 8,07 
Q | Occupation specified 25,351 | 187,106 | 212,457] 18 | Pastoral 224] 2,368 |] 2,587 
$ | Agricultural, whether simple 6,054 | 113,021 | 119,075 | 19 | Cooks and other servants 1,179 901 | 2,080 
or combined. 20 | Water-carriers 499 8,401 8,9 
4 | Civil Administration O79 | 1,775 | 2,754 | 21 | Sweepers and scavengers 642 7,431 8,073 
6 | Army 348 3} 8379 | 22 | Workers in reed, canc, leaves, 606 295 90 
6 | Religion 514 2,776 8,290 straw, &c. 
7 | Barbers 894 2,671 3,065 | 23 | Workers in leather x 204 6,474 6,768 
8 | Other professions 406 950 | 1,356 | 24 | Boot-makers 735 4,233 | 4,968 
9 | Money-lenders, zoe tra- 642 2,846 8,488 | 25 | Workers in wool and peshm 259 $24 588 
ders, pedlars, &c. 26 ‘3 », silk ; 64 42 106 
10 | Dealers in grain and flour ..} 1,229] 6,277 | 7,506 | 27 ss », cotton 1,653 | 6,021 | 7,674 
11 | Corn-grinders, parchers, &c. 204 642 846 | 28 i nw 741 | 2,871 | 2,612 
12 | Confectioners, green-grocers, 656 1v1 846 | 20 | Potters 852 $,290 8,672 
&e. 80 | Workers and dealers in gold 236 862} 1,118 
18 | Carriers and boatmen 634 2,054 and silver. 
14 | Landowners j 75,256 1 | Workers in iron 204 1,743 1,947 
15 | Tenants 1,664 | 19,388 | 21.032 | 832 | General labourers 1,963 6,725 8,688 
16 | Joint-cultivators 535 | 18,824 | 14,359 | 33 | Beggars, faqirs, and the like 993 6,592 7,085 


Nore.—These figures are takon from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


Number of mills and large factories 
Number of private looms or small 
worka. 
Number of workmen §¢ Male 
in large works. Female Bs 
Number of workmen in small works} 24 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 9, 600 
works in rupees. 


24 


3 4 G 7 | 8 9 | 
Other Brass 
Cotton. | Wool. | fab- |Paper|; Wood. | Iron. and 
rics. copper. 
2,080 $25 | 101 ; 1,687 | 1,148 44 
‘ 87 
4,629 953 | 201 | .. | 2,470] 2,421} (154 


6,900 
4, 99, 932 1, 4, 360 18, 668 5,568 {8, 03, $10 | 2 22,732 38, 654 


11 


Dyeing and 
Build- manufactur- 


ing of dyes. 


12 13 “4! 15 17 18 19 
Pottcry 
’ 10il-press- |Pashmina ~ | Gold, sil-| Other 
Leather. a ing end | and oe ver, and | manufac-| Total. 
g! azed, | retining. Shawls, Par jewellery.| tures. 
Number of mills and large factories oP “3 i” oe — ne sd = 1 
pe of private looms or small 374 1,890 785 ess 11 §99 1,766 11,455 
works. 
Number of workmen § Male a , 87 
in large works. Female gs = de ea se se i ae 
Number of workmen in small works 634 8,479 1,129 ee 24 1,282 2,828 22,831 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works Se tg es in i a 6,000 
Estimnated annual gut-turn of all 59,596 | 1,298,723 | 1,688,545 8,216 | 6,82,024 | 3,98,748 | 28,99,38¢ 


works in rupecs. 


NeotTe.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82, 
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Karnal District. ] ; 
Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


xy 


.| DoxkFys PER 
SCORK PER DAY. 


Skilled. 


Vaskilled. 


Highcst Lowest 


Loweat btighes 


J ‘ 

Rs. A. zips a.PRs. A. P.|Rs. A. P. Rs. A.P. Rs. A. P 
1868-69 oa or aire ere ee 4} 1 07 oso 
1873-74 08 00 4 0:0 8 olo 1 312 ol’ 9 @0 7 90 5 O 
1878-79 08 09 4 Oo 8 0101 6 312 0183 8 ©0700 5 0 
1879-89 08 010 4 308 0101 6 312 03 8 00700 50 
1880-51 08004008601 6 31203 8 007 00 50 
1881-82 0.8 00 4 0 8 oo 1 G 312 013 8 07 90 5 0 


Nors.—Ticso figures are takeu from Table No. XLVILI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 9 
Pluctuat 
: inv and 
Fixed & Total 
YEAR. Land | Miscel: | pripute. | Local Collec- 
Revenue. Land tions. 
Revenue. 
1868-69 6,53, 799 2,307 6,508 8,552 | 85,814] 7,09,980 
1869-70 6,530,104 1,529 4,749 8,441 43,237 7,08,060 
1870-71 6,065,242 3,521 §,314 8,502 40,814 7, 23,393 
1871-72 6,58,202 8,372 5,377 8,510} 42,488 | 7,82,841 
1872-73 6,07 ,936 2,552 5,403 8,863 42,805 7,82,3¢ 
1873-74 6,067,851 2,183 5,230 7,299 44,204 7,81,651 
1874-75 6,607,829 $,219 4,149 9,834 38,438 7,78,052 
1875-76 ' 607,002 2,010 4,341 8,822] 44,451] 7,812,368 
1876-77 6,77, 200 2,219 4,254 9,052 | 41,939 | 7,90,006 
1877-73 6,29, 687 1,555 §,549 9,909 46,22S 7,45,769 
1878-79 5,97, 247 27,508 4,500 9,032 63,258 7,60,501 
1879-80 6,42,911 2,705 4,024 7,942 $7,375 7,80, 236 
1880-81 5,357,881 47,908 4,517 8,774 53,891] 7,64,793 
31$31-82 5,93,779 16,559 6,614 §,550 60,224 7,49,400 


Note.—These figures are taken froin Table No. XLIV of the Revenue Report. The following revenue is excluded :— 
“Canal, Forests, Customs and Salt, Assessed Taxes, Feces, Cesses.” 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


YEAR. 


District Figures. 
Total of 5 years— 
1868-69 to 1872-73 
Total of 5 years— 
1873-74 tu 1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
18$1-82 
Tahsil Totals for 5 years— 
1877-78 to 1881-82. 


Tahsil Karnal 
» Panipst 
» Kaithal 


i) 


Fixed land revenue (de- 
mand). 


33, 40,380 
33,62,012 


6,417,081 
5,99.725 


7 527,867 


(*) 


lancous land revenue 


Fluctuating and miscel- 
(collections). 


18,291 


11,186 
27.621 

9,563 
47,7768 
13,550 


2, 230 


«| 


FLUCTUATING REVENUE. 


_ 


Revenue of waste 


Renvene of alluvial 
lauds. 


oe» 
QR 
bak! 


2e|¢ 
>e |? 
=e ie 
omy *) 

Els 
2 |g 
3| 34 
be 

zo | & 
zs|5 
aa 4 
S3l5 


_ 


revenuc. 


Fluctuating assess- 


ment of river lands. 


Total fluctuating 
land rovenue. 


ee 9 | 1 | u fia} as 


MISCRLLANEOUS REVENUE. 


CN OT rd Ree) iene Mitel 


Grazing dues. a3 é 
=~ 2 o 
oe = as 
ES 32 | 38 
Bg _ | ea 25 
= 2 = & g* 
a0 to Cf | a sd 
~S| as |ae |e! 28 
as | até c A a 
2,029 | 468 
2,304 27 
$51 aes 
$71 ies 
112 ‘. 
105 
1,214 


Notk—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I aud III of the Revenue Report, 


xvi [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 2 | 8 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 1] 
ToTaAL AREA AND REVENUE ASSIGNED. paece died 
= FE: ti l “t j 
TAHSIL. Whole Villages. of Fille a : Plots. In perpetuity. 


Aron. | Revanue.f Area. 


Area. | Revenuc. Revenue.} Area. | Revenue.j Area. | Revenue. 


Karnal 1,380,297 — 13,888 8,666 3,059 4,240 $289,645 | 1,438,212 1 279,147 | 1,385,798 
Panipat ¥e 29,679 808 671 ¥ 15,614 80,350 | 12,929 27,796 - 
Kaithal £3,099 2,180 843 2,764 1,747 | 82,571 85,689 | 78,822 82,446 
Total District 1,903,075 | 16,018 9,509 6,126 6,067 | 887,830 | 2,090,251 1,906,040 
12 | 18 | 14 15 16 17 18 | 19 720; 21 | 22 33 | 24 25 
PRRIOD OF ASSIONMENT.—Concluded. NUMBER OF ASSIGNEES. 
eT re During merinte- Pending é 
For one life. F aa ¢ lives nence of Estab- orders of 3 © 
One lishinent. Governarent. , 3 ; 
TAHSIL, a F E 
= 3 |7 q z 
Ss |/3/ 8 
° ry ~~ 
3 at elelg. Ei 
3 d o 2 1° 3 3 
g E 2 51 5S | 
ce </a2]4& le&ie fe 
Pee —_—— one | ©: a 
Karnal : 9,357 18 19 $1,208 /201 | 1,115 | 84 
Panipat 20 2,997 4 oe 26 


840 {101 51 | 80 


Norge.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1881-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANOES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


Balances of land revenue 


Reductions of 
fixed demand 


and miscel- 
laneous 
revenue. 


Norz.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, III, and XVI of the Revenue Report. 


Karnal District. ] xvif 
Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 


ee 1 | 2 ia | 4 fos | 6 | = Js [ o |] 2 


Sales oF LaNnp. 


Morroaces or LANn. 


YEAR. Agricullerists, Non-Agvriculturists. ee 
2 Arca of ; Area of 
a lan: ; in! ! A cone fe No, ee land io ee aes = t inne in f pin 
District Fiagtres. 

Total of 6+ years—18u5-69 to 1872-74. 582 | 16,106 | 2,38,506 6,559 | 1,229,825 
Total of 4 ycars—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. 85 | 2,051 | 30,284 65 | 966 | 12,298 
a ee ee ate 
ISTS-70 ., sa 827 13,426 87 37 4,772 
1879-80 .. GO 07 11,402 20 656 12,411 
1889-31 si §} 835 O4 1ST 50 608 16,124 
1781-82 .. 159 1,273 49,043 79 485 24,498 


TAHSIL TOTALS For 5 yraRs— 
1574-738 To 1881-82. 


Karnal ies 192 2,019 EC.474 125 
Panipat a 108 4i2 | 24 1a 8s 
RKaithal a 7 l,lus 1s,14y 46 
| 
f 
uf 2 | 13 fo w | w | 26 
eee rk Dou | REDEMPTIONS OF MORTOAGRD LaNp. 
YEAR Non-Aacionlturists, Aoriculturists, Non-Agriculturists. 
. 0.0 ere | Morte age! Ne of Fier Mortage No. ef 
cases. fey | nomcy. | cases. | ee: | money. | cases 
Drerrict I vuReES. 


Total of 6 years—1505-00 to IST3-74 .. 


Total of 4 yenars—1S74-75 to 1877-78 |. 


a NTN 


TauHSIL TOTALS FOR 5 YEARS— 
1877-78 To 18S$1-82. 

Karnal a 

Panipat 

Kaithal 


a a a LT a I a a a aS AS eI PE TT EE EES I Co Ee I De SE EAD TE ER 
Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables ios. XXXVani XX“V 3 of the Revenue Report. No details for transfers by 
culturists and others, and no figures fur redemption, are available before .+/4-75. The figures for earlier yeara 
include ali sales and mortgages. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDA. 


1 2 | s f4 | s 6 | z7 | 8s | 9 | 0 |[u | a | 3s 


te tee ee er ee OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
cceipts in rey 208. gees ae = No. of deeds vegistered. Value of oe ected, 


° — 24 yo) , D tana 
YEAR. 2 2 6 |=2 | & | 3 eo. |& | & : 
2 2 [we |t2 3 m3 a> ra 5 
a oO | 3 SS Le ae |) ees 3. et 2:2 ° Fs 
= = < =] Beh, SOB > zi a ¢ 2, 2 by 4 
2 ° 2 athe Soe | se? o-4 =o r= © 
| 3 é 3 2 (2251565) £2 | 33] 8k | ER | BB | By 
= 5 = S Sha Fea} 2s o £ a S cs ° 
5 z 5 Z e | & = & — =) -) 
1877-78... } 31,306 | 10,931 | 3,497 | 4,53,208 7,17,916 
1878-79 6. § 49,035 | 135,323 8,771 | 654,491 9,138,506 
1879-80 _. | 45,334 | 204 2'350 | 5,09,298 6,88, 908 
1880-81 2. | 41,217) 12,674 2,268 | 5,90,428 100 044 
1881-82 .. | 47,676 | 12,548 | 45,389 12'080 1,433 123 316 | 1, 4 26,940 


Note.—These figures are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Nos. IT and III of the Registration Repor}. 


- 


- 1878-79 


xvill [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXITIA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


o [5 


Number of Deeds registered. 


1 2 | 3 6 | 7 


1880-8. 1881-82. 


Compul- 
sory. Optional. 


Compul- 
Total. sory. Optional. | Total. 


Registrar Karnal 
Sub- Registrar Karnal 


- Kunjpura 7 - 
- Panipat ‘ 
es Kaithal 
- Arnaull 

Total of district 


N OTE,—These figures aro taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LIOENSE TAX COLLEOTIONS. 


Total Number 

Total of villages 
number amount: in which 
censes. of fees. abv 


YEAR. 


Class I. Class I. Claes ITI. 


2 
Rs. 
200 


(re ee ee ee 


Rs. | Rs. 
150 | 100 Rs. 75' Rs. 50 Rs. 25: Rs. 10] Rs. 5| Rs. 2| Re. 2 


97,587 615 
24,046 540 
10,590 204 
11,760 220 

845 | 4,440 99 


i | u | os 


EXCISE REVENUE 
FROM 


Number of 
central dis- 


tillcries. 


1877-78 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 


(~- Bos Me Be Ke +] 


ToTAL .. 


24,968 
Average 


4,993 


1 > 


43,974 | 68,937 
8,705 | 18,787 


“Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, VIII, IX, X, of the Excise Report. 


Karnal District. J xix 
Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 2 | 8 | 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 | 11 

Annual income in rupees. Annual expenditure in rupees. 
YEAR. 4 a E 

#3 3 ae 

> a 

fe | 22 | 33 

a Ss) 

1874-75 .. ee a 61,391 
1875-76 .. a bie 80,427 
1876-77 .. 6 a 82,603 
1877-78 .. Pe ae 706,937 
1878-79 .. ed mk 63,108 
1879-80 .. J 78,260 044 79,204 
1880-81 .. 71,173 2,250 78,423 
1851-82 .. 75,117 958 76,075 


Nott.—Thesc figures are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review of District Fund operations, 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


a | 9 10 | + 12 | 13 is | 16 | a7] 18 | 19 | 20 | at 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISo. VERNACULAR, 


N. B.—Since 1879-80, in the case of both Government and Aided Schools, thoso scholars only who have 
completed the Middle School course are shown in the returns as attendin High eels and those only who have 
8. 


completed the Primary School course are shown as attending Middle Schoo vious to that year, boys attend- 
ing the Upper Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the case of Institutions 
under the immediate control of the Education Department, whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boys 
attending both the Upper and Lower Primary Departments werc included in Middle Schools. In the case of Aided 
Institutions, a High School included the Middle and Primary Departments attached to it; and a Middle School, the 
Primary Department. Before 1879-80, Branches uf Government Schools, if supported on the grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Aided Schools ; in the returns for 1879-80 and subsequent years they have been shown as Government Schools. 
Branches of English Schools, whether Government or Aided, that were formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools, 


are now returned as English Schools. Hence the returns before 1879-80 do not afford the means of making a satisfactory 
comparison with the statistics of subsequent years. 


Indigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not includod in these returns. 


2x } | | [Panjab Gassttoer, 
Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


s [|« {5 [6 | 7 Js | o | 0 | 1] a2 | as | a4 | a5 | a6 | 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED. 


Children. 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


Women. 


1878. 


a ete | ceo od 


5,967| 6,933 7,117p1,273 | 1,119 | 1,807 | 1,667 669 | 1,224] 925] 1,104 
Raithal me 5,544] 8,975, 4,628 ca 810 | 1,404 | 1,248 | 1,171 1,390 | 1,088! 837] 1,066 
Panipat e 4,944] 6,245] 4,679] 5,022 1,637 | 1,506 | 2,571 | 1,921 1,002 | 1,256] 831] 864 
Kunjpura... 2,436] 2,666 1,125 ' 1,418 | 1,090 698| 815} 695! 948 


2,458) 2,304 
8,137] 8,126 


935 | 1,005 
1,101} 817 


1,032 


23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 J 28 | 29 | 90 | a1 | 32 


Total Patients. In-door Patients. Bependiture in Rupees. 


1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. F 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


es |, | ee | eee El oe | ee | ee | ee eee | eee | ee, | eee | eee 


7,755| 9,964] 9,044] 9,97: 445 2,125| 2,603 | 8,87;| 2,932 | 2,077 
6,065] 8,838] 6,311] 6,636] 6,75 1,458] 1,153 | 1,354] 1,288 | 7,625 
7,894] 7,452) 10,072| 7,431] 7,71 1,66¢] 1,828 | 1,245|1,251 | 1,262 
8,072| 4,259] 4,894] 4,085, 5,12 1,276] 1,255 | 1,081/1,009 | 895 
8,255] 8,893] 8,913] 3,956] 3,733 1,042}1,104 }| 825} 752] 854 
1,039} 4,949] 5,206] 8,908] 3,99 4,058} 771} 878} 804] 828 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ eee | ene | ee | eee | ee Fe fee | eee | oe | ee 


28,382 | 86,646 40,360} 35,060/ 37,3254 1,512/1,921 | 1,498 11,623] 8,214 | 14,260/ 7,981 | 13,535 


1877. 


‘Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


” 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


Number of Civil Suits concerning 


Money or | Rent and | L0nd and 


R. revenhte 
movable tenancy dothe, Total. 
property. | rights. | Ditters. 
1878 .. ; 8,046 278 867 15,901 2,50,874 2,66,775 5,432 
1879 .. . 8,758 459 368 13,785 8,18,322 8,32,107 10,826 
4880 .. . 4,088 $14 $20 4, 28,909 8,02,177 7,31,086 10,823 
1881 .. 3,552 180 408 4,140 18,473 4,92,685 §,11,158 6,498 
1882 . 2,897 280 472 3,649 18,910 2,50,624 2,69,534 5,059 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI and VII of the Civil Reports for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. II and III 
‘of the Reports on Civil Justice for 1881 and 1882. 
“Suite heard in Scttlement courts are excluded from these columns, no dotails of the value of the property being 
available. 


Karnal District. ] xxi 
Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 
DETAILS. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
: Brought to trial . ° _ 2,624 2,003 2,051 2,439 | 2,690 
Ej | Discharged .. “ 7 ~ 409 575 510 743 "939 
£2 | Acqnitted .. . a re 495 213 194 158 181 
is pe Convicted ‘ ee a oi 1,714 1,204 1,203 1,546 1,507 
Committed or referred... - - 6 4 29 40 "37 
283 Sumunons cases (regular) Hs we ee = ay 036 920 
o (summary) par - ne a Ae 3 5 
55 Warrant cases (regular) ye ee Sa a aie me 442 456 
Pe 3 - (summary) - Pr . . ote 2 3 
oO Total cases disposed of my As 1,450 1,193 1,199 1,383 1,411 
Death ss a oe 1 ig 1 
3 Transportation for life .. ee és 2 5 3 ; ‘ 
"4 for a term a i es = = 
b= Penal servitude 5 a s - ie 
8 Fine under Rs. 10 - B42 529 848 
5 » 10 to 50 rupees 253 1U0 152 
. » 59 to 100 4, 11 ll 3 
= », 100 to 400 ,, 12 4 3 
2 » 800 to 1,000 ,, 1 
2 Over 1,000 rupees , - 1 ‘ 
a ‘Tm prisonment under 6 months —.. be] 232 T00 177 
2 3 6 mouths to 2 ycans 249 160 116 
2 over 2 ie 23 16 7 
Whip 
| i P ping 205 1l2 31 
2 ‘Find sureties of the peace 8 
z Recognisance to keep the peace | 75 92 180 
Give sureties for good behaviour 79 207 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Statements Nos. [[fand 1V of the Criminal Reports for 187 v 
and V of the Criminal Reports for 1931 and 1552. Pt poe See aU aS 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


7 |e | o fw | n 2 | as | uw | 1s 


aD 


Number of persons convicted. 


Numer of persons Arrested or 
aonmoined, 


Number of cases inquired orto. 


Nature of offence. ; 


1879 i 1880 | 1881 


1877 | 1S7S 1877 


1878 | 1879 


Rioting or unlawful 


assembly 9 3 3 8 104 90 23 28 66 §2 80 . 
Murder and attempts 11-| 19] 65 
to murder 3 6 6 4 P 


Total serious offences 
against the person 
Abduction of married 
women 
Total serious offences 
against property .. 
Total minor offences 
against the person 
Cattle theft ’ 
Total minor offences 
against property .. 
Total cognizable of- 
fences 


Rioting, unlaw! ul as- 
sembly, affray : 

Offences relating to 
miarriage 

Total non-cognizable 
offences 


aaa 
Grayp Tora. of of- 
fences ae 


Notre.—These figures are taken from Statement A of the Police Report. 


xxii | : : a {Punjab Gazettecr, 
Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. ee 


p | wu 3 | as | 1 


No. in gaol at 
beginning of the . 
yearn. 


No imprisoned 


during the year. Previous occupation of male convicts, 


ae: 
| 2 
8 | & 
1877-78 ae 
1878-79 |... 
1879-80 .. .. 
188081 .. . 
1981-82 
15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 95 26 
Length of sentence of convicts. ibddecriid Pecuniary results. 
5 dW. 2 
=] oO 
o i |. s| 33 . (iF 
. ¢ | 8 =| a# 4, | 3 
g | §3 4 | 3f eg | 23 
j=) © ve) 
1877-78 .. . 181 | 208 39 1 12,911 | 2,861 
1878-79 .. i 2041 236 15 15,820 | 1,016 
1879-80 .. ze 10 26 1 13,649 | 4,090 
1880-81 .. = 66 55 5 12,197; 8,258 
1881-82 .. ie 89 41 2 11,664 | 2°759 


Note.—These figures are takon from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the Administration 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 2 8 10 
Total Oth tar io 
: er per 

Tahsil. Town. popula- | Hindus. , Sikhs. , Jains. |Musalmans. religions. occupied 

houses. 

Karnal Karnal . 15,215 629 
Kunjpura 4,725 2,174] .. 1 2,550 538 
Panipat .. | Panipat 25,022 7,834 1 768 16,917 2 848 
Kaithal .. | Kaithal 14,754 8,597 171 134 5,852 641 

Z Sewan - 5,717 8,252 11 a 2,454 eis 1,902 


8,343 


Note,—These figures are taken from Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Karnal District. ] 
Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


xxiii 


1 2 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 9 | 10 11 12 | 18 
Total popu- ae eae et . 
lation by th Total bir aye ene ed during Total deaths registered during the year. 
Cens : 
TOWN. Sex. eae oF 

1877. | 1878. | 1879. 860, 18S]. ] 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 
ica f Males .. 12,695 | 430] aca | 334] 8121 447 525 825 | 1,085 566 
me | Females 11,320 [| 414] S04] 279] 242] 871 462 7791 1,020 510 
Kaithal { Males .. 6,048 f 282 | 2001 104] 130] 185 146 4C0 263 183 
- 7) Females 7,751 | 252] 148 74{ 119] 151 142 403 288 165 
Panipat f Males .. 12,469 | 575] 500] 303! 411] 581 405 486 583 504 
** 21 Females 12,031 | 5832] 445 | 819] 421 | 522 390 430 553 447 


Notgr.—These figures aretaken from Table No 


. LVII, of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


NaME OF MUNICIPALITY. 


Cinas of Municipality 

1870-71 oe ee 
1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 ws oe 
1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 bs - 
1880-81 


1881-82 


Karnal. 


16,270 
13,527 
14,245 
11,686 
15,765 
15,824 
16,502 
16,460 
15,694 
18,078 
18,912 


19,081 


9,925 


11,46S 


9,352 


10,810 


10,027 


14,344 


19,200 


21,370 


20,895 


Kaithal. 


Ill. 
7,854 
8,433 
5,238 
§,603 
6,533 
7,560 
8,155 
8,486 
8,S00 
11,406 
18,663 


14,179 


Pundri. 
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